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MEN 


AQ ERRYMOUNT MORTON walked 
\ briskly down Madison Avenue that 
warm November evening, when there 
was never a foretaste of winter in the 
intermittent breezes that blew gently 
across the city from river to river; and 
as he crossed the side streets one after 
another he saw the full moon in the east, 
low and large and mellow. On the brow 
of Murray Hill he checked his pace for a 
moment in frank enjoyment of the vista 
before him, differing in so many ways 
from the scenes which met his vision in 
the little college town of New England 
where he earned his living, and where he 
had spent the most of his life. The glow 
of the great town filled the air, and the 
roar of the city arose all about him. It 
seemed to him almost as though he could 
feel the heart of the metropolis throbbing 
before him. He caught himself wonder- 
ing again whether he had not erred in 
accepting the professorship he had been 
so glad to get when he came back from 
Germany, and whether his life would not 
have been fuller and far richer had he 
come to New York, as once he thought 
of doing, and had he resolutely struck 
out for himself in the welter and chaos 
of the commercial capital of the country. 

Down at the foot of the slope a cluster 
of electric lights spelled out the name of 
a trivial extravaganza then nearing its 
hundredth performance in the lovely Gar- 
den Theatre, and the avenue hereabouts 
had a strange, unnatural brilliance. High 
up, in the pure dark blue above, the beau- 
tiful tower rose in air, its grace made 


visible by many lights of its own. THe 


avenue was clogged with carriages, and 
the arcade before the theatre and under 
the tower was thick with men who car- 
ried under their arms folded card-board 
plans of the great amphitheatre, and who 
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vociferously proffered tickets for the 
horse show. So far remote from the cur- 
rent of fashion was Merrymount Morton 
that he had not been aware that the 
horse-show week was about to come to 
a glorious end. But he was familiar 
enough with New York to know that the 
horse show was also an exhibition of men 
and women, and that the human entries 
were quite as important as the equine, 
and rather more interesting. He had 
never happened to be in the city at this 
season of the year; and although he had 
intended to spend the evening at the Col- 
lege Club, he seized the occasion to see a 
metropolitan spectacle which chanced to 
be novel to him. 

From one of the shouting and insistent 
venders he bought a ticket, and he walked 
through the broad entrance-hall, the floor 
of which slanted upward. He passed the 
door of a restaurant on his right, and he 
glanced down a staircase which led to the 
semi-subterranean stalls where the horses 
were tethered. A pungent, acrid, stable 
odor filled his nostrils. Then he found 
himself inside the immense amphitheatre, 
under the skeleton ribs of its roof picked 
out with long lines of tiny electric bulbs. 
Morton had a first impression of glitter- 
ing hugeness, and a second of restless bus- 
tle. From a gallery behind him there 
came the blare and crash of a brass band 
playing an Oriental march; but even this 
didmot drown the buzz and murmur of 
many thousand voices. The vast build- 
ing seemed to Morton to be filled with 
men and women, all of them talking, and 
many of them in motion. He found 
himself swept along slowly in the dense 
crowd that circled steadily around the 
high fence which guarded the arena 
‘wherein the horses were exhibited. This 
crowd was too compact for him to ap- 
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proach the railing, and he could not dis- 
cover for himself whether or not any- 
thing was to be seen. 

A thin line of more or less horsy fel- 
lows fringed the fence, and seemed to be 
interested in what was going on. The 
most of the men and women who filled 
the broad promenade between the railing 
and the long tier of private boxes paid 
little or no attention to the arena; they 
gave themselves up to staring at the very 
gayly dressed ladies in the boxes. It 
struck the New England college profes- 
sor that the most of those present made 
no pretence of caring for the horses, as 
though horses could be seen any day; 
while they frankly devoted themselves to 
gazing at the people of fashion penned 
side by side in the boxes, and not often 
placing themselves so plainly on exhibi- 
tion. Some of those who were playing 
their parts on this narrow and elevated 
stage had the self-consciousness of the 
amateur, and some had the ease that comes 
of long practice. These latter looked as 
though they were accustomed to be stared 
at, as though they expected it of right, as 
though they were there on purpose to be 
seen. They seemed to know one another; 
and it seemed to Morton that they were 
apparently all members of a secret fra- 
ternity of fashion, with their own signs 
and passwords, and their own system of 
private grips; and they wholly ignored 
the people who had not been initiated and 
who were not members of their society. 
They nodded and smiled brightly to be- 
lated arrivals of their own set. They kept 
up a continual chatter among themselves, 
the women leaning across to talk to ac- 
quaintances in the adjoining compart- 
ments, and the men paying visits to the 
boxes of their friends. Now and again 
some one in a box would recognize some 
one in the circling throng below; but for 
the most part there was no communica- 
tion between the two classes. 

To Morton the spectacle had the attrac- 
tion of novelty; it was so novel, indeed, 
that he did not quite know what to make 
of it. It disconcerted him not a little to 
see people of position presumably, and ob- 
viously of wealth, willing thus to show 
themselves off, dressed, many of them, as 
though with special intent to attract at- 
tention. As a student of sociology, he 
found this inspection of Society—in the 
narrowest sense of the word—almost as 
instructive as it was interesting. At times 


the vulgarity of the whole thing shocked 
him, more especially once when he could 
not but hear the loud voices of one over 
dressed group of women, who were dis 
cussing the characteristics of one ‘‘ Wil- 
lie.” 

‘* He’s a wretched little beast!” said one 
of these ladies. 

‘* You mustn’t say that,” rejoined an- 
other, a tall woman with gray hair; ‘‘ you 
know he’s my corespondent.” And at this 
stroke of wit the rest of the party laughed 
repeatedly. 

But few of those on exhibition were as 
common as the members of this group. 
Indeed, Morton was struck with the fact 
that the most of the men and women who 
were being stared out of countenance were 
apparently people of breeding, and he 
wondered that they were willing to place 
themselves in what seemed to him so false 
a position. Many of the girls, for exam- 
ple, who wore striking costumes and ex- 
travegant hats, were themselves refined 
in face and retiring in bearing; they were 
stylish, no doubt, but they were well-bred 
also. It seemed to Morton that style was 
perhaps the chief characteristic of these 
New York girls—style rather than beauty. 

The average of good looks was high, 
and yet, as it happened, he was able to 
walk half around the huge building with- 
out seeing half a dozen women whom he 
was prepared to declare handsome. The 
girls appeared to be strong, healthy, live- 
ly, quick-witted, and charming, but rare- 
ly beautiful. They seemed to him, more- 
over, to be emphatically superior to the 
men who accompanied them, superior not 
only in leoks, but in manners and intelli- 
gence. 

Morton noted, to his surprise, that some 
of these men were quite as conscious of 
their clothes as any of the women were; 
and he caught also more than one remark 
showing that the appreciation of the wo- 
men’s clothes was not confined to the 
women themselves. 

As he was nearing the Fourth Avenue 
end of the edifice he saw in a box just 
above him—for he found himself staring 
like the rest—a lady of striking beauty, 
with a look of sadness on her face, that 
gave place to a factitious smile when she 
spoke to one or another of the three or 
four young men who stood on the steps 
at the side of her chair. The face inter- 
ested Morton, and it was recognized by 
two young men just behind him. 








EXPLANATIONS. 


‘* Hello!” said one of them, “there’s 
Mrs. Cyrus Poole. Smart gown, hasn’t 
she?” 

‘* Always has,” answered the other. 
‘* Best-groomed woman in New York.” 

‘She is pretty well turned out gener- 
aliy, for a fact,” the first speaker re- 
sponded. ‘‘But Cyrus Poole’s made 
money enough out of the widow and the 
orphan this summer to pay for all the 


gowns his wife can wear this winter, at 
any rate.” 

It was only when Merrymount Morton 
had threaded his way half around the 
horse show that he first saw a horse there. 
As he came to the Fourth Avenue end 
the crowd before him fell away, and a 
gate in the railing swung back across the 
promenade, while grooms led out of the 
arena five or six beautiful stallions. The 
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New England college professor had a 
healthy liking for a fine horse, and his 
eyes followed these superb creatures till 
they were out of sight. Then in the clear 
space at the far end of the building he 
saw three coaches, one of them already 
equipped with its four-in-hand, while the 
horses were being harnessed to the others. 

He stood there for a minute or two 
looking at them with interest. Then he 
turned his back, and once more began 
circling about the arena in the thick of 
the crowd, with no chance of seeing a 
horse again until he could get to the seat 
to which his ticket entitled him. He 
took out the bit of pasteboard and exam- 
ined it again, and he saw that his place 
was very near the entrance, only he had 
gone to the right when he came in in- 
stead of to the left. By this time the 
men and women on exhibition in the 
boxes had begun to lose the attraction 
of novelty; and Morton walked on as 
swiftly as he could make his way 
through the crowd, wishing to get to his 
seat in time to see the competition of the 
coaches. 

He had come almost to the foot of the 
little flight of steps by which he could 
reach his seat when he happened to look 
up, and he caught sight of a familiar face. 
In a box only a score of feet before him 
there sat a lady about whose high-bred 
beauty there could hardly be two opin- 
ions. She was probably nearly thirty 
years old, but she looked fresher than 
either of the girls by her side. She wore 
a costume combining studied simplicity 
and marked irdividuality; and yet no 
one who saw her took thought of her at- 
tire, for her beauty subdued all things, 
and made any adornment she might adopt 
seem as though it were necessary and in- 
evitable. 

There was a suggestion of stiffness in 
her carriage, and perhaps a hint of haugh- 
tiness; but when she smiled she was as 
charming as she was handsome. 

As his eyes first fell upon her Morton’s 
heart gave a sudden thump, and then 
beat swiftly for a minute or two. Al- 
though he had not seen her for nearly 
ten years, he recognized her imstantly. 
She had changed but little since they had 
met for the last time. He would have 
known her anywhere and at once. 

And if he had been in any doubt as to 
her identity, it would have been dispelled 
by the conversation of the two young 


men who had been walking around th, 
arena just behind him. 

‘** Devilish pretty Mrs. Jimmy Suydam 
looks to-night, dcesn’t she ?” asked one of 
them. 

‘**She’s had a good summer's rest,” the 
other answered. ‘‘She was at St. Moritz 
with her mother while Jimmy was off 
with Lord Stanyhurst.” 

‘*Drove from Paris to Vienna, didn’t 
he?” the first speaker queried. ‘‘I'd 
rather do it in a sleeper—wouldn’t you ?” 

‘*T don’t know,” the second responded. 
‘It’s very swagger to drive your own 
coach all over Europe with a man like 
Stanyhurst, who knows everybody. | 
guess Jimmy thought it was cheap at 
the price. Besides, Punch called him the 
‘Wandering Jehu,’ and they thought 
that was a great joke over there.” 

‘The joke was at Jimmy’s expense, of 
course,” was the next remark. ‘‘ They 
say Lord Stanyhurst never pays a bill 
himself when he can get an American to 
do it.” 

‘** Well, Jimmy made by the bargain,” 
the other rejoined, ‘‘and he can afford 
it. Old man Suydam left a good busi- 
ness, and Jimmy knows enough to let it 
alone.” 

There had been a congestion of the 
crowd in front of Morton, but now there 
was a path opened before him. He drew 
back and let the two young men pass. 
He could not look away from the beauti- 
ful woman in the box before him. He 
wondered if he had courage to go up and 
speak to her. He remembered her so 
sharply, he recognized every turn of her 
head and every dainty gesture of her 
hands, he recalled so distinctly every 
word of their conversation the last time 
they met, that it did not seem possible to 
him that she might have forgotten him. 
And yet it was not impossible. Why 
should she remember what he could not 
forget ? 

While he was hesitating, the party in 
her box broke up. One of the young 
ladies who were sitting with her arose 
and came down the steps, escorted by two 
young men, and as they-passed Morton 
he caught from their conversation that 
they were going to the stables below to 
see a certain famous horse in his stall. 
The other young lady had changed her 
seat to the back of the box, where she 
was deep in conversation with a young 
man who had taken the chair beside hers. 





MEN 


Mrs. Suydam was left alone in the front 
of the box. 

She sat there apparently not bored with 
her own society, and obviously indiffer- 
ent to the frank staring of the men and 
women who passed along the promenade 


GREETINGS FROM 


a few feet below her. She sat there calm 
in her cold beauty, unmoved and unin- 
terested, almost as though her thoughts 
were far away. 

Morton made up his mind, and pressed 
forward again. 

When he was within a yard or two of 
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the steps leading to her box, she happen- 
ed to glance down, and she caught his 
eve fixed upon hers. She was about to 
glance away, when she looked again, and 
then a smile of recognition lighted her 
face, followed by the faintest of blushes. 


THE PROMENADE. 


She bowed as Morton raised his hat, 
and she held out her hand cordially when 
he climbed the steps to her box. 

‘‘I hardly dared to hope that you 
would remember me, Mrs. Suydam,” he 


said as he shook hands gently. ‘‘It is 


so long since I saw you last.” 
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** How could you think I should ever 
forget the pleasant month I spent in your 
mother’s house?” she returned. ‘‘We 
do not have so many pleasant months in 
life, do we, that we can afford to let any 
one of them slip out of memory? You 
haven't forgotten me, have you? Well, 
then, why should I forget you and your 
mother and the lovely little college town?” 

‘That month I can’t forget,” he re- 
sponded; ‘‘ but it was a long while ago, 
and my existence is uneventful always, 
while yours is full—and then so many 
things have happened since.” 

‘* Yes,” she admitted, ‘‘so many things 
have happened. I’m married, for one 
thing. But that hasn’t made me forget 
how kind you all were to me. Can't 
you sit down here for a few minutes and 
give me all the news of the college and 
the town?” 

‘*T shall be only too glad,” he said, 
taking the chair by her side. ‘‘ Where 
shall I begin?” 

‘Tell me about yourself,” she com- 
manded. 

‘*That won't take me long,” he return- 
ed. ‘‘ Very little has happened to me. I 
was going to Germany—perhaps you re- 
member —that fall, after you left us. 
Well, I went, and I staid two years, and 
I took my Ph.D. there, and I came back 
to the old college, and they gave me a 
professorship—and that’s all.” 

‘*That’s enough, I think,” she answer- 
ed, looking at him frankly with her dark 
eyes. ‘‘ You have your work to do, and 
you do it. I don’t believe there is any- 
thing better in life than to be sure what 
you ought to work at and to be able to 
work at it.” 

‘*IT suppose you are right,” Morton 
acknowledged. ‘‘I find hard labor is 
often the best fun, after all. But I can 
get solid enjoyment out of loafing, too. 
I don’t recall that we worked very stead- 
ily that month that you were with us, 
and we certainly had a very good time. 
At least I did!” 

** And so did I,” she declared, unbend- 
ing a little, and with a laugh of pleasant 
recollection. ‘‘I enjoyed every minute 
of my visit. I wish I could have such 
good times now!” 

**Don’t you?” he asked. 

‘** Not often,” she answered. ‘‘ Perhaps 
never.” 

** You surprise me,”’ he replied, ** I sup- 
posed you were being entertained by day 


and by night, week in and week ou: 
from one year’s end to another.” 

“*So we are,” she explained. ‘ Bu 
being entertained isn’t always being i: 
terested, is it?” 

‘*That’s the theory, isn’t it?” he re 
joined. 

‘*It may be the theory,” she confessed 
‘*but I'm sure it isn’t the practice.” 

**T know that little college town of 
ours is remote from the path of progress,” 
he went on, ‘‘ but sometimes we behold 
those messengers of civilization, the New 
York Sunday newspapers. And when 
ever I do get one I am certain to see that 
you have been to a dinner-dance here, 
to a bal poudré there. I should judge 
that you lived in an endless merry-go- 
round of gayety.” 

She smiled again, and there was no 
sadness in her smile, only a vague, de- 
tached weariness. ‘‘ Dinner-dances are 
the fashion just now,” she said; ‘‘ and if 
there is anything more absurd than the 
fashion it’s to waste one’s strength strug- 
gling against it.” 

‘*That is very end-of-the-century phi- 
losophy,” he commented. 

‘* It’s philosophical not to want to be 
left out of things, isn’t it?” she inquired. 
‘Even if one doesn’t care to go, one 
doesn’t like not to be asked, and so one 
goes often when one would rather stay 
at home.” 

‘‘T should think that if many people 
had motives like that, your parties here 
in New York might be rather dull,” he 
retorted, with a little laugh. 

‘*They are dull,” she returned, calmly. 
‘*Sometimes they are very dull. But, of 
course, it doesn’t do not to go.” 

‘**T suppose not,” he agreed. 

‘**But I find myself wondering some- 
times,” she continued, ‘‘where all the 
dull people in society were dug up. 
Sometimes after a long month of dinners 
I get desperate and almost wish I could 
renounce the world. Why, at the end 
of last winter I told my husband that we 
had not spent a single evening home since 
we got back from Florida, and we hadn't 
had a single pleasant evening, not one. 
He didn’t think it was as bad as that, . 
and perhaps it wasn’t for him either, for 
I don't believe the women are as stupid 
as the men. Of course now and then 
there was a dinner I thought I should 
enjoy, but I never did. Id see the clev- 
er man I'd have liked to talk to; I'd see 
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him far down at the other end of the 
table, and that was all I'd see of him. 
Some dreary old man would take me in, 
and then after dinner I'd have perhaps 
two or three little boys come up and try 
to pay compliments, and succeed in keep- 
ing away the men who might possibly 
have had something to say.” 


‘* And yet yours is the set that so many 
people seem to be trying so hard to enter,” 
he suggested; ‘‘that is, if I understand 
aright what I read in New York novels.” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, ‘‘ I suppose that’s 
the chief satisfaction we have—we know 
we are envied by the people who want to 


visit us, and to have us visit them. I sup- 
pose the desire to get into society fills the 
emptiness in many a woman’s life; it 
gives her something to live for.” 

‘*They don’t seem to have much of the 
stern joy that foemen feel,” Morton com- 
‘mented. ‘‘They take life desperately 
hard. Over there in the other corner I 
saw a handsome woman, and I overheard 
a man call her by name—she’s the wife 
of Cyrus Poole, the Wall Street operator. 
And when I saw the unsatisfied aspiration 
in her face, I wondered whether she was 
one of those social strugglers I had read 
about.” 

““Mrs. Poole?” echoed Mrs. Suydam, 
indifferently. ‘‘I don’t know her: I’ve 
met her, of course—one meets everybody 
—but I don’t know her. She is good-look- 
ing, and she is in the thick of the social 
struggle. Upward and outward is her 
motto—excelsior! They used to say that 


all last winter you could positively hear 
her climb. But then they have said that 
of so many people! She is clever, they 
say, and she entertains lavishly, so I 
shouldn’t wonder if she succeeded sooner 
or later; and then she will be so disap- 
pointed.” 

Morton smiled. ‘* From your account,” 
he said, ‘‘the social struggle is rather a 
tragedy than a comedy; and I confess it 
has hitherto struck me as not without a 
suggestion of farce.” 

‘*Tt is absurd, isn’t it?” she returned, 
smiling back. ‘‘And are we not a very 
snobbish lot? Jimmy declares that society 
in New York is almost as snobbish as it is 
in London even.” 

There was a moment of silence, and 
then Morton asked, a little stiffly, ‘‘ How 
is Mr. Suydam? You know I have never 
had the pleasure of meeting him.” 

‘*Haven’t you?” Mrs. Suydam 
sponded. ‘‘ You can see him soon. 
to drive George Western’s coach. 
they come now!” 

A trumpet sounded; a gate in the rail- 
ing at the Fourth Avenue end of the 
building was opened; and a coach was 
driven into the arena. A very stout man 
sat on the box alone. 

Mrs. Suydam raised her long-handled 
eye-glass and looked at the approaching 
coachman. 

**Oh, that’s not Jimmy,” she said, quick- 
ly; ‘‘of course not. That’s the man they 
call The Adipose Deposit.” 

The trumpet sounded again, and a sec- 
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ond coach was turned into the arena. 
The four horses were beautifully matched 
bavs. The driver was a tall, thin, young- 
ish man, who sat impassible on the box, 
and gave no sign of annoyance when a 
wheel of the vehicle rasped the gate- 
ost. 

ar That’s Mr. Suydam,” said the lady to 
whom Morton was talking, as the bays 
trotted briskly past them, the man on the 
box holding himself rigidly and handling 
the ribbons skilfully. 

‘‘He is quite a professional,” Morton 
remarked. 

‘Isn't he!’ Mrs. Suydam replied. 
‘‘ You know he drove the Brighton coach 
out of London for three years. He re- 
ally does it very well, they all say. I’ve 
told him that if we ever lost our money 
ie would make a very superior coach- 
man. 

‘Those bays go together admirably,” 
the college professor declared, ‘‘and Mr. 
Suydam handles them superbly. But 
how pitiful it is to see their tails docked!” 

‘Oh, they do that in England,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘so it’s fashionable. But it is 
ugly, isn’t it? Do you remember what a 
lovely long tail that Kentucky mare had, 
the one I rode that day—” 

Then Mrs. Suydam paused suddenly. 

“Yes,” answered Morton, not looking 
at her, ‘‘ I remember it.” 

Mrs. Suydam conquered her slight em- 
barrassment and gave a light little laugh. 

‘‘How rude I have been!” she said. 
‘‘Here I’ve been talking about myself 
and about my husband, and I haven't 
asked about you. Are you married yet?” 

‘‘No,” he answered, and now he look- 
ed at her, and she blushed again; ‘‘ and I 
am not likely ever to marry, I think. 
There was only one woman in the world 
for me, and I told her so, but she didn’t 
care for me at all, and she told me so— 
and then she touched up that Kentucky 
mare and rode away with my heart hang- 
ing at her saddle-bow.” 

‘*You can find a better woman than 
she is,” was her response; ‘‘a woman 
who will make you a better wife than 
she would ever have done.” 

Before Morton could reply to this, the 
girl and the two young men who had 
been in the box at first returned from 
their visit to the stables. The trumpet 
sounded again, and the judges made the 
drivers of the four coaches—for two more 
had entered after Mr. Suydam’s—repeat 
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their evolutions around the arena. And 
then, after protracted consultation togeth- 
er, the awards were made, and grooms 
ran to attach rosettes to the leaders of the 
team driven by the stout gentleman, who 
took the first prize, and then to the lead- 
ers of the team driven by Mr. Suydam, 
who took the second prize. The numbers 
of the winning coaches were displayed on 
the wide sign-boards at each end of the 
hall. The coaches were driven around 
again, and then out. The trumpets were 
silent for a while; and the brass band 
crashed forth again. 

‘Jimmy won't like not getting the first 
prize, will he?” asked the girl who had 
just returned to the box. 

**T don’t think it will worry him,” an- 
swered his wife, with a return of her 
haughty manner. 

She had not introduced Morton to any 
of the others in the box. 

In the presence of so many it was im- 
possible to resume their conversation on 
the old friendly basis. It seemed to Mor- 
ton that since the girl and the young 
men had come back there was a differ- 
ence in Mrs. Suydam’s manner toward 
him; he could not define it to himself, but 
he felt it. Perhaps she was conscious of 
this herself. 

When he made a movement prepara- 
tory to going, she said: ‘‘ Must you go? I 
wanted you to meet my husband. Can't 
you drvp in and lunch with us to-mor- 
row?” 

Morton thanked her and regretted that 
he might have to take a midnight train, 
and expressed his pleasure at having met 
her again. Then she held out her hand 
once more; and a minute later he was 
again in the thick of the throng circling 
along the promenade. 

Before he reached the entrance the 
music was checked suddenly and the 
trumpet blared out, and then the voice of 
aman in the centre of the building was 
heard intermittently, hopelessly endeav- 
oring to inform the thousands packed in 
the splendid edifice that the fastest trot- 
ter in the world would now be shown. 
The crowd who were staring steadily at 
the men and women in the hoxes paid lit- 
tle attention to this proclamation; to it 
the men and women in the boxes were 
far more interesting than any horses 
could be, even if any one of these could 
trot a mile in two minutes without a run- 
ning mate. 
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THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


XVI. 
HOW THE IRON CROSS CAME TO BE 

FOUNDED. 
—— Iron Cross is the most popular war 
medal in Germany, and, like many 
another popular German institution, was 
founded in a time of great national dis- 
tress. King Frederick 
William III. is com- 
monly credited with 
calling this medal into 
existence on the out- 
break of war against 
Napoleon in 1813, but 
in spirit the Iron Cross 
was created by Gneise- 
nau in the black days 

of 1811. 

Napoleon in_ that 
year was threatening 
to invade Russia, and 
had made large addi- 
tions to the French 
garrisons in and about 
Prussia. Frederick William was in pain- 
ful need of money; the French indem- 
nity weighed heavily upon his scanty 
exchequer, and he realized that in the 
coming war there would be nothing to 
prevent Prussia being once more tramped 
over by one or more of the neighboring 
states at war. The French were already 
in possession of several Prussian for- 
tresses, and there was every reason. to 
anticipate that Napoleon meant to use 
this country as his prime base of opera- 
tions. 

The King became thoroughly alarmed 
for his personal safety. He sent, on May 
14, 1811, a most humble plea to Napoleon, 
which in formal treaty talk sounded fairly 
well, but in plain English told Napoleon 
that Prussia would gladly submit to any 
humiliation if France would only promise 
not to drive him from the throne. The 
King was bold enough to beg some abate- 
ment of the grinding indemnity; to ask 
for the return of one or two Prussian 
fortresses, and to be allowed a larger 
standing army than 42,000; but in return 
France was offered the use of the Prussian 
army to fight French battles under any 
and all cireumstances. In other words, 
the Prussian army was offered to Napo- 
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leon as part payment for a war indemnit, 
arranged at the Peace of Tilsit. Napoleon 
was by this time, however, too blind jy 
matters political to see his own interests 
He ignored this message. 

But for this silence of Napoleon we 
might never have heard of an Iron Cross 
in Germany. The King had persistently 
opposed every suggestion looking to 4 
popular army of citizen volunteers, for he 
dreaded his people more than he did the 
French. But one thing he dreaded more 
even than his people, and that was thie 
loss of his throne. As between losing his 
throne and appealing to his people, ie 
finally decided to make a great sacrifice. 
and asked advice of the soldier who had 
been in America—Gneisenau. 

Gneisenau could not come openly te 
the King in Berlin, but in secret he left 
his farm in Breslau, and was smuggled 
into the presence of the Prime Minister, 
Hardenberg, at a little suburb of Berlin 
called Glienicke, on the 21st of June, 
181i. The chief of police assisted in the 
smuggling ; and no doubt Gneisenau 
would have been shot like Palm or Schil! 
had Napoleon heard what their talk was 
about. The King allowed Gneisenau « 
salary of 2500 thalers—say $1875 or £370) 
—a year,and he went to live quietly in 
Berlin at a house in Unter den Linden, 
giving the French to understand that he 
had given up all interest in soldiering, 
and was there for his private amusement 

Here he drew up a memorial for the 
King, which was handed in on the 8th of 
August. No such revolutionary pro 
gramme had ever been prepared for a 
Prussian monarch, and the fact that its au- 
thor was not sent at once to prison shows 
that the Prussia of 1811 was not the same 
Prussia that marched gayly to Jena. 

Gneisenau commenced by assuming 
that Prussia was on the verge of being 
destroyed by Napoleon, and he therefore 
opened with the following proposition: 

‘*Since Prussia is threatened with in- 
vasion that means annihilation (Vernich 
tung), the royal family must seek its 
safety and support in a popular call to 
arms (Volksaufstand).” The King anno 
tated this paragraph with his own hands 


“The proposed struggle for existence 


(Kampf der Verzweiflung) is no doubt 


SS ‘ 











better and more honorable than volun- 
tarily passing under the yoke.” 

Gneisenau elaborately worked out a 
plan of insurrectionary warfare, the de- 
tails of which must have been familiar to 
himin America. All Prussia was mapped 
out into districts, each district to be under 
the control of a confidential agent, each 
such agent to be known at headquarters, 
but no correspondence to pass between 
the conspirators in different parts of the 
country. The whole scheme was a vast 
conspiracy, and the greatest precautions 
had to be observed lest Napoleon should 
vet wind of it and hang the ringleaders 
without trial. 

The whole country was to organize 
volunteer troops. ‘‘ They shall organize 
in the neighborhood of their own homes; 
they shall elect their own officers and non- 
commissioned officers. To begin with, 
they may be started by half-pay retired 
officers.” Gneisenau proposed to arm 
them with pikes until they could get 
arms from England. The example of 
Jena was fresh in every mind, and so 
Gneisenau proposed the penalty of death 
for any one assisting the French by fur- 
nishing supplies or accepting any ad- 
ministrative post. His idea was to starve 
the French out if every other means 
failed. Clergymen were to preach the 
duty of citizenship from the pulpit, to 
whieh the King made this observation: 
‘“As soon as the French shoot one par- 
son, the whole movement will collapse.” 

Gneisenau had difficulty in preserving 
his temper while the King made criticisms 
upon the plan for saving his throne. He 
went on to explain how the militia must 
operate, hiding by day in the woods, sur- 
prising the enemy at night like North 
American Indians, worrying them all the 
time. He recommended the simplest tac- 
tics, mainly to load and shoot. The King 
made a running accompaniment to the 
effect that Prussians were too stupid to 
do such work, and that the whole thing 
would fall to pieces as soon as the French 
showed themselves. 

Those were iron days, and Gneisenau 
applied iron measures. He was advoca- 
ting the principle that each citizen was 
bound to spill his blood in defence of his 
country, and therefore urged that no 
young man should be allowed to inkerit 
property unless he had served in the 
army, that he should not be allowed to 
give testimony in court, or even to take 
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the holy communion with his neigh- 
bors. 

On the other hand, Gneisenau proposed 
that every man who had served faithful- 
ly should wear for the rest of his life an 
honorable distinction, either a black and 
white scarf or a national cockade; and 
here was the idea of the Iron Cross. 

The King thought well of the decora- 
tion in general, but did not approve of 
limiting it to the citizen soldier. He 
wished it extended to all his army, and 
by that robbed it of much of its peculiar 
value. The original ‘‘Iron Cross” was 
to consist of two pieces of black and white 
ribbon sewed on to the breast in the shape 
of a cross. The colors were those of 
Prussia; the shape suggested the famous 
cross of the order of German Knights—a 
happy blending of national with imperial 
aspirations. 

Of course in practice the King’s idea 
proved awkward, for it involved sewing 
and resewing the slips of ribbon each time 
that a coat was changed. The Cross was 
finally made of iron, less from sentiment 
than from extreme poverty. It became, 
however, the most precious of war medals 
in the eyes of the German soldier. It was 
not given away, like so many medals, for 
merely courtly services, but had to be 
earned upon the field of battle; and the 
field-marshal had to earn it po less than 
the youngest recruit. 

In this famous document Gneisenau 
insisted that titles of nobility should 
henceforth be given only to such as earn- 
ed them by serving their country, that 
the Prussian aristocrats should be degrad- 
ed if they failed in this duty, and that 
henceforth the nobleman should be the 
man who served his country best. 

Gneisenau also urged the King to cease 
using the French language, and to insist 
that those about him cultivate the tongue 
of the people. 

The King approved in general of the 
plan, and had Queen Luise been at his 
side, would no doubt have put it into im- 
mediate operation. 

Gneisenau, Bliicher, Scharnhorst, and 
Hardenberg worked in unison through- 
out; they gave the agents of England 
positive assurance that the Prussian King 
would never be ally of France; that 
in the event of Napoleon assuming a 
menacing position, the King would retire 
from Berlin, appeal to his people, and 
Prussia would fight the war of insurrec- 
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tion like the peasants of Spain and Tyrol. 
Nor were these patriots dishonest in this; 
they believed what they said, and believed 
what their King had said. But the King 
was too weak to follow them. 

In October, 1811, Bliicher was dis- 
graced for strengthening the defences of 
Colberg, and Napoleon had the impu- 
dence to send his agents openly about 
Prussia to see that no other fortresses 
were being strengthened —all this, too, 
with the King’s consent. 

On November 5th, Scharnhorst, who 
had been sent on a secret mission to St. 
Petersburg, returned full of enthusiasm, 
for the Czar had promised assistance 
against Napoleon, and was arming for 
the coming fight. 3ut Frederick Wil- 
liam did not choose to wait one day for 
this message. On November 4th he de- 
clared himself for the alliance with Na- 
poleon, and bound himself to go to war 
with him against Russia and England. 
Prussia was to place 20,000 men under 
Napoleon's orders, and with him invade 
the land of the King’s friend and ally, 
Al: xander. 

On February 22, 1812, Napoleon com- 
pelled the Prussian envoy in Paris to 
sign the treaty which handed over Prus- 
sia to Napoleon’scaprice. Bliicher wrote 
to Gneisenau in these days: ‘* Frederick 
the II. [the Great] after a lost battle 
wrote: All is lost save honor. Now we 
write, all is lost and honor into the bar- 
gain.” 

And honest old Bliicher voiced the 
general feeling amongst patriotic Ger- 
mans. Three hundred officers immedi- 
ately forwarded their resignations to the 
King, which he accepted with a bad 
grace. On March 15th, Davoust once 
more occupied Berlin in Napoleon’s name, 
and the whole of Prussia was flooded 
with men of the ‘‘ Grand Army” concen- 
trating upon the Russian frontier. The 
King was allowed to keep 1200 men about 
him in Potsdam, but was virtually a 
hostage in French hands. 


XVII. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM DESPAIRS OF HIS 
COUNTRY.—1811. 

THE year 1811 included, for Germans, 
perhaps more of humiliation than any 
other, not excepting even that of Jena. 
In the spring of that year Napoleon made 
no secret of his intention to absorb Prus- 


sia. ‘‘ That poor fellow,the King of Prus. 
sia!” said he; ‘‘ in four weeks there may be 
nothing left of him but a Marquis of Bran 
denburg!” And, indeed, he was a“ poor 
fellow.” He earried about with him a 
handkerchief of Queen Luise, and occa 
sionally kissed it, with tears in his eyes 
Had he carried about some of his noble 
wife’s courage, it might have been better 

For a time such men as Gneisenau and 
Scharnhorst seemed to prevail in their 
efforts to make him feel confidence in the 
future of the country, and in April at 
times he appeared to favor a general cal] 
to arms rather than the prospect of being 
kidnapped by Napoleon or chased away 
into uncomfortable exile. 

But these periods were not of long dura 
tion, and they were inevitably followed 
by others more congenial to him and to 
his courtly surroundings. Every day he 
drilled his guards in parade-ground tac 
tics, and sought to forget the worries of a 
king by playing the drill-sergeant. While 
Napoleon was drawing together 300,000 
men about his frontiers ready for an inva 
sion, Frederick William was absorbed with 
the creation of a model school for non-com 
missioned officers, the object of which was 
to draw from every regiment of Prussia 
a certain number of under-oflicers, who 
should be instructed uniformly, and then 
be sent back to the regiments from which 
they came. 

During this year the preparations of Na- 
poleon for the coming campaign against 
Russia went on steadily. The Prussian 
patriotic leaders were very uneasy, and 
old Bliicher, who commanded in Pom- 
erania, northeasterly from Berlin, called 
in all the reserves he could, and employ- 
ed thousands more in public works. The 
little army of 40,000 men allowed to Prus- 
sia by the grace of the conqueror became 
in August of 1811 nearly 75,000, not act- 
ually in the ranks, but in the King’s pay, 
and gathered together under competent 
officers. 

The fortress of Colberg, on the Baltic, 
about sixty miles eastward from the mouth 
of the Oder, was the object of Bliicher’s 
particular care. We have already noted 
the great réle it played under Gneisenau 
in 1807, how pluckily it held. its own 
against the French besiegers. 

In fact, had the commanders of Magde- 
burg, Spandau, Kiistrin, and the other 
Prussian strong places fought for their 
country half as pluckily as Gneisenau, 
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there need never have been so humilia- 
ting a record as that of this year 1811. 
Stettin was in French hands, so was 
Danzig, each with a heavy hostile gar- 
rison. According to treaty the French 
were to have in Stettin no more thar 
2900 men, including officers. As a matter 
of fact, however, they had 7070. Danzig 
had nearly 16,000 French garrison in 
June, 1811, and this number was being 
increased. So here were the two chief 
German ports on the Baltic completely in 
the enemy’s power, and therefore closed 
to England. Colberg, however, remained 
Prussian, although French spies watched 
along the shores to see that English com- 
merce was not favored. 

Before this very bad harbor English 
agents appeared and disappeared. They 
came in small ships under a foreign flag, 
bearing communications from the patri- 
ots. In order to deceive the French spies 
the harbor-master would sail out to the 
friendly ship under pretence of offering 
a pilot. He would then hand over de- 
spatches for England, and receive in re- 
turn those for his government. In order 
to make this transaction appear plausible 
a passenger would occasionally be landed 
at Colberg, who pretended to be a sailor 
of that port. Of course this alleged sailor 
was usually an agent of England. 

By this channel came despatches from 
London offering Prussia a most favorable 
alliance; promising money and arms and 
ammunition; giving the amplest assur- 
ance of complete support; encouraging 
the King to take the field and inaugurate 
the great war for the liberation of Eu- 
rope. These proposals were received in 
September. 

At the same time Prussia had the most 
ample knowledge that Russia was arming 
to resist Napoleon, and ‘that Alexander 
had every reason to prevent Prussia be- 
coming a French province. And yet the 
King was too weak to see his opportunity. 
He listened to his unpatriotic courtiers, 
and kept saying to himself that Napoleon 
was invincible. 

His patridtic officials in the War De- 
partment had a large staff of volunteer 
spies throughout Germany. These were 


mostly half-pay officers, who confidently 
looked to the outbreak of war, and to 
their being once more given employment 
in the service of the King. 

Most of these men lived in the parts of 
lost by the 


Prussia which had _ been 
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Treaty of Tilsit, but although now under 
Napoleonic jurisdiction their hearts re- 
mained true, to Frederick William III. 
Through these channels the King was 
periodically kept informed of the steady 
tramp, tramp, tramp of Napoleon’s army 
crossing the Rhine, and gradually taking 
up positions on all sides of him. Every 
high-road of Prussia was alive with uni- 
forms representing nearly all the king- 
doms of the earth. They were all tramp- 
ing towards Moscow, though at this time 
Napoleon pretended that it was merely a 
small demonstration against Denmark. 
The French continued to hold Glogau on 
the Oder, although Prussia had long since 
paid her quota of the war indemnity, 
which should have secured the return of 
that place. By the end of the year 1811 
Napoleon had in the three Oder forts, 
Stettin, Kiistrin, and Glogau, a total gar- 
rison of 23,336 men, whereas the treaty 
allowed only 10,000; therefore Napoleon 
was quartering at Prussian expense 13,336 
men more than the treaty allowed. He 
had strong garrisons at Magdeburg on the 
Elbe, at Hamburg, Bremen, Hanover, and 
in Mecklenburg—in short, at the close of 
1811 a military map of Europe would 
have been so thickly studded with Napo- 
leonic units that Prussian garrisons would 
have counted for very little. 

The condition which was made by Eng- 
land as the price of her support was that 
Prussia should call the whole nation under 
arms. This was, of course, a condition 
suggested by Gneisenau, who had gone to 
England and there explained to the gov- 
ernment where Prussia’s real strength 
lay. This suggestion fell on ready ears 
at the Court of St. James, for Englishmen 
then living had a lively recollection of 
their seven years’ war in America—the 
war of Bunker Hill, Saratoga, and York- 
town. The English government had no 
confidence in Frederick William himself, 
but they believed that if he once declared 
war with a nation in arms the popular 
enthusiasm would lead it to a successful 
issue in spite of his own weakness and 
that of his courtiers. 

Historians, whose social positions in 
Germany require them to speak only 
good of their sovereign’s ancestors, seek 
to justify Frederick William by pointing 
to the ultimate victory of Prussia in 1814 
and 1815. But, humanly speaking, what 
general had a right to foretell that Na- 
poleon would leave half a million sol- 
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diers in the forests of Russia? Provi- 
dence interfered to save Prussia from the 
destruction which her King was preparing 
for her; nor is it too much to say that had 
Prussia in 1811 led the way against Na- 
poleon, she would have been spared much 
of the mortification she subsequently had 
to endure in the Congress of Vienna; she 
would have earned the cordial gratitude 
of Europe, and particularly England, and 
she would have supplanted Austria com- 
pletely as the head of the great German 
family of nations. 

The situation was certainly most crit- 
ical for Prussia, nor did the patriots cher- 
ish illusions in regard to their danger. 
The French army had its advance-guard 
within four days’ march of Berlin; they 
had the mouths of the three principal riv- 
ers, the Oder, Vistula, and Elbe; and they 
had the three fortresses on the Oder, Stet- 
tin, Kiistrin, and Glogau. 

It was searcely possible for a man to 
make a journey in any direction across 
Prussia without being challenged by a 
French sentinel. To the south of Berlin 
was Saxony, completely in Napoleon's 
power. Her boundaries came to within 
sight of Potsdam. 

Luther’s Wittenberg had become a 
Saxon-French town. To the west lay the 
new kingdom of Westphalia. The faith- 
less husband of Betsy Patterson of Balti- 
more was here called King Jerome. His 
lands extended along the left bank of the 
Elbe, bringing his troops to within sixty 
miles of Berlin. 

To the north, French garrisons occupied 
the beautiful lake country of Mecklen- 
burg up to within sixty miles of Berlin. 
Breslau, the capital of Silesia, lay scarcely 
thirty miles from the frontiers of the 
French-Polish provinces. 

But at the worst there were overwhelm- 
ing reasons why at such a time Prussia 
should have stepped forward and chal- 
lenged the respect of the world by fight- 
ing for her liberty. 

Under Frederick the Great, Prussia kept 
in the field for several successive years an 
army representing 50,000 men to each 
million inhabitants. In 1814 (April) Prus- 
sia maintained under arms 315,836 men, 
with 34,949 horses. 

That represented 60,000 soldiers to each 
million of the population, a proportion 
which Boyen, writing in 1835, speaks of 
as ‘‘perhaps the strongest armament in 
modern military history.” At that rate 





Washington would have commanded an 
army of 180,000 men instead of a scant 
18,000, and McClellan in 1861 would have 
had a million and a quarter of boys in 
blue to smooth his path between Wash- 
ington and Richmond. 

In this year 1811 the best- informed 
military men agreed that in spite of al] 
that Prussia had suffered she was yet 
ready to place in the field 204,000 men, 
and these, added to the Russians already 
under arms, made a combined first army 
of 404,000 men. Added to this powerful 
army was the English fleet, which kept 
the control of the seas, and was ready to 
furnish all the arms and munitions of 
war at any point convenient to Prussia. 
By this means Napoleon, in his march 
into Russia, would have his left flank 
constantly in danger from the ease with 
which -England’s fleet could support hos- 
tile movements along the Baltic. 

In August of 1811 Napoleon could have 
led but a trifle over 400,000 across Prus 
sia. In the year following his strength 
had grown to over half a million. 

The unpatriotic court party pretended 
that Napoleon would at once overrun 
Prussia and crush her before Rassia could 
come to her assistance, and they based 
this fear upon the fact that Prussia is 
very flat and cannot be defended like the 
mountain passes of Spain and Tyrol. But 
on the contrary Prussia was then and 
still is to-day an ideal country for insur- 
rectionary warfare. It is flat, to be sure, 
but it is enormously cut up by forest and 
lake, rivers and swamps. It is a country 
where local knowledge gives huge advan- 
tage, and where bold guerillas can oper- 
ate against regulars with every prospect 
of success. But of course to profit by 
these natural advantages the King would 
be forced to call out the nation in arms, 
and recognize the great body of his peo- 
ple as the sole support of his tottering 
throne. 

Rather than do this on February 24th, 
1812, he made with Napoleon an alliance 
such as slaves make with masters —de- 
clared war against England’and Russia; 
placed 20,000 Prussians under French or- 
ders; opened up his country to military 
requisition of every kind; dismissed from 
public service patriots of conspicuous abil- 
ity; gave notice to all the world that 
henceforth Frederick William III. reign- 
ed no longer by divine right, but only by 
the grace of a French Emperor. 
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XVIII. 

NAPOLEON ON THE EVE OF MOSCOW. 

On the 23d day of June, 1812, Napoleon 
invaded Russia at the head of the largest 
army ever united up to that time under 
the will of a single man. He declared war 
by crossing the river Memel (or Niemen) 
at Kovno. Jt was on this same river, a 
little lower down, that he had sworn 
eternal friendship with the young Czar 
in 1807, on the occasion of the memorable 
Treaty of Tilsit. 

Kovno to-day bears no trace of the in- 
tense interest its name awakens. Itisa 
dirty straggling town, filled with soldiers 
and unhappy-looking Jews. But it has 
one monument bearing an inscription 
which no one can read without a shud- 
der, for it tells the stranger that here a 
French army entered Russia with 600,000 
men, and that it went home again with 
only 60,000. 

Here, as in nearly every war before or 
since, the main cause was custom-house 
friction, protectionism, trade, money, or 
whatever equivalent there be for pecun- 
iary profit or loss. Russia desired trade 


with England, but Napoleon objected. 
The Czar answered that he had a perfect 


right to trade as he pleased. Napoleon 
pointed out that by the Treaty of Tilsit 
Russia was to consider England a com- 
mon enemy. The Czar answered that 
Napoleon had violated the Treaty of Til- 
sit outrageously, and had therefore no 
right to invoke the shelter of that docu- 
ment, 

And thus the great war commenced. 

Before starting upon the hard work of 
campaigning in Russia, however, he held 
in beautiful Dresden a congress of princes, 
which vastly eclipsed in importance the 
famous meeting in 1808 at Erfurt, where 
his principal guest had been the very Czar 
whose land he was now attacking. In this 
Saxon capital on the Elbe he took up his 
residence in the royal palace, ane played 
the réle of host while the Saxon King 
waited upon him. Here he entertained 
his father-in-law, the Austrian Emperor, 
and had the pleasure of reminding that 
proud ruler that he, the soldier of for- 
tune, took precedence in rank over the 
descendant of the Roman Cesars. For 
true it was that Kaiser Franz lost his 
crown as head of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and was then an Emperor only of 
Austria, and with a title inferior to Na- 
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poleon’s by a few weeks. And in this 
way Napoleon’s wife, Marie Louise, was 
entitled to march in to dinner in advance 
of her mother, the Empress of Austria. 

We can afford to smile at these little 
things for ourselves, but let us not forget 
that just such trifles as these moved the 
passions of Napoleon with strange force. 
It had been his ambition to marry a prin- 
cess of Russia, in order to ally himself 
with the imperial house of highest rank 
in Europe, and he never forgave Alexan- 
der for having discouraged his advances 
in this direction. It was only after fail- 
ing in Russia that he stooped to the level 
of an Austrian princess, whose father he 
had humiliated in successive campaigns. 

Napoleon owed his political suecess in 
France to the party which cut off the 
head of his aunt by marriage; for Marie 
Antoinette, who was guillotined in 1798, 
was the sister of this same Kaiser Franz, 
who in 1812 patted Napoleon on the 
back, and called him ‘‘my dear son-in- 
law.” Napoleon loved to talk of his 
uncle Louis XVI., of his imperial father- 
in-law, and of the monarclhical influences 
that strengthened his dynasty. He re- 
vived orders of aristocracy in France, 
devised elaborate court dresses, and ar- 
ranged state ceremonies with the zeal of 
a stage-manager. He had long ago cut 
the friends of his youth. Now he sur- 
rounded himself with people of the old 
aristocracy who bore ancient names, and 
helped him forget that he was only a 
sham Emperor. He was more and more 
losing touch with the plait people of 
France, and forgetting that he had be- 
come great because the people of the 
streets trusted him. Napoleon reached 
Dresden on May 17th, and staid there 
twelve days, during which he was feasted 
and flattered most extravagantly. 

The princes of Germany crowded his 
antechambers eager to mark the zeal with 
which they accepted his orders. The 
states which once made up the great 
German Empire were once more grouped 
together, not around the Austrian head, 
but at the feet of a French master, and 
in this grouping was Kaiser Franz him- 
self. At this moment it appeared as 
though Napoleon had indeed become the 
head not merely of a French Empire, but 
had been proclaimed chief of the Germans 
by no less competent electors than the 
ruling princes of nearly every state be- 
tween the Alps and the Baltic. 
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As to Prussia, her King had been al- 
most forgotten. He had in February 
signed a paper which bound him to serve 
France with half his army; but Napoleon 
had marched his soldiers all over Prussia 
without any reference to what had been 
signed. The French had seized Spandau 
and Pillau, the one fortress commanding 
Berlin, the other commanding the ap- 
proach to Kénigsberg. The King mildly 
complained of this treatment, and there 
the matter ended. 

Napoleon intended to ignore the Prus- 
sian King, although Dresden is nearer to 
Berlin than to Vienna. But his ministers 
were wiser, and pointed out to him that 
it would not do to offend Prussia too 
much, at a time when France needed the 
assistance of her troops against Russia. 
So the conqueror, after indulging in much 
abuse against Frederick William and his 
people, finally signed an invitation. The 
Prussian King arrived on May 26th, two 
days before Napoleon’s departure. 

He was received coldly by the crowd 
of Napoleonic princes. It was an open 
secret that Napoleon was making use of 
Prussia only as a weapon against Russia, 
and that after the campaign Prussia would 
be divided up. Under these cireum- 
stances German princes could not afford 
to cultivate the acquaintance of one whom 
they expected to soon assist in plunder- 
ing. Frederick William came to this gor- 
geous feast like a poor relation. He felt 
ill at ease, and the shyness which was 
habitual with him became painfully in- 
tensified as he moved about in this strange 
society. He must himself have felt the 
danger of his political course, joining 
with Napoleon to make war upon the 
only power that had a direct interest in 
keeping Prussia intact. But much as 
Frederick William disliked Napoleon and 
mistrusted him he shared with the rest of 
the Dresden society a certain belief that 
Napoleon would soon bring Russia to 
her knees, and that to attempt anything 
against him would be quixotic. 

Close to Dresden, a pleasant drive of an 
afternoon, lies the summer palace of Pill- 
nitz, its terraces leading to the Elbe. It 
is an exquisitely pretty spot, particularly 
to the canoeist, who sees it for the first 
time from the surface of the river as he 
descends from the Bohemian border. 

In this palace in 1792 was formed the 
first coalition against the French Revolu- 
tion. Here met the sovereigns of Saxony, 





Prussia, and Austria, and here they took 
a solemn oath that never should their 
arms rest until turbulent France had once 
more accepted her “legitimate” King. 
And now almost on the same spot, after 
twenty years, there came together the 
sovereigns of these same three states and 
placed their soldiers at the service of the 
very man who personified the principle 
they so solemnly set out to combat. 

Such shifts of policy among monarclis 
make the study of history lead to cyn- 
icism, unless we now and then catch 
giimpses of moral dignity amongst the 
people, in spite of their princes and cabi- 
nets. Even here, in this dazzling Dres- 
den court, shrewd observers noted that 
Napoleon was not received by the people 
on the streets as he had been received in 
earlier years. Germans commented on 
the fact that though Frederick William 
came io Dresden without display, or 
even timely notice, nevertheless his whole 
journey through Saxony was like a tri- 
umphal procession. The people crowded 
to see him for miles, and they cheered 
him with a heartiness which meant 
strange things. In Dresden itself the 
hero of the people was not Napoleon, but 
the shy Prussian King, who could not 
quite understand what it all meant. The 
open space below his windows was filled 
from morning until night by pixtient 
crowds who longed to see him, and testify 
in this way their devotion to the cause 
he represented. No such cheers greeted 
Napoleon; no crowds came under his 
windows. All this was the stirring of 
the German national feeling—the protest 
of the people against French usurpation. 
These same people had received Napoleon 
as the popular hero when he came to 
Dresden in 1807 after Tilsit. Why had 
this great change taken place? 

In 1807 Prussia represented monoto- 
nous despotism, feudal privilege, barrack- 
room swagger—the army of the Great 
Frederick with Frederick left out. Na- 
poleon at that time still represented per- 
sonal liberty, equal law, and intellectual 
progress. Little by little, however, the 
people of Germany were forced to aban- 
don the illusions they had cherished re- 
garding the French conqueror. The 
harsh logic of marching regiments taught 
them that partnership between France 
and Germany was impossible ; that Na- 
poleonic protection could be purchased 
only by the surrender of national hopes. 











‘* VERY HIGHROAD OF PRUSSIA WAS ALIVE WITH UNIFORMS.” 


And as these ideas penetrated into the 
schools and workshops of Germany there 
grew side by side with them a dawning 
confidence that Prussia had that within 
her which all Germans hotly desired. 

In the days of her deepest degradation, 
while steadily paying the money tribute 
which Napoleon exacted of her, she still 
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found means to make her system of edu- 
cation the best in Europe. 

Her public service was reformed to ex- 
cellent purpose; feudal privileges of ev- 
ery kind were abolished; the Jews and 
serfs were emancipated; the Berlin Uni- 
versity was founded; German scholar- 
ship received in Prussia a recognition 
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which it never received before, and which 
has not been surpassed in our days. 

The poets and singers of Germany sent 
flying from tongue to tongue new no- 
tions of a German future, of a united fa- 
ther-land, of citizenship in a great empire, 
whose head should be not French, but 
German. And ofall this new movement 
the centre, strangely enough, was Prus- 
sia’s King. 

The plain people know nothing of the 
dishonest bargains made in the cabinet; 
of the royal signature put to contracts 
which to-day make Germans marvel in 
shame. In 1812 Frederick William III. 
was hailed in every peasant’s house as the 
father of his people, who mended his royal 
shoes over and over again rather than 
buy a new pair at the public expense. 

It was believed that he mourned con- 
stantly the loss of his Queen Luise, and 
that it was on this account that he sought 
seclusion. To be sure, thought the peo- 
ple, the King was under severe bonds to 
Napoleon, but that could not last long. 
At heart they believed Frederick William 
to be thirsting for a favorable opportunity 
to sound the call to arms, declare the na- 
tional war, and chase the Frenchman out 
of Germany. 

And thus it happened that, though 
Frederick William was conspicuously 
neglected in Dresden by Napoleon and all 
of his magnificent followers, he found 
himself more and more the favorite of his 
people. The King of Saxony was much 
annoyed at this, and did what he could to 
check it, but to no purpose. The fact 
could not be avoided that in this as- 
semblage, which marked the culmination 
of Napoleon’s power on earth, the chief 
personage was a Prussian monarch, so 
feeble that none expected his kingdom to 
last through the summer. 

On May 29, 1812, Napoleon left Dres- 
den for the conquest of Russia. On the 
day following the King of Prussia turned 
his face sadly towards Berlin. Neither 
of these two men conceived in the slight- 
est degree the extent to which he was an 
instrument of a divine purpose. Napo- 
leon had for Prussia no other feeling than 
contempt, mingled with a small amount 
of distrust; Frederick William IIT. looked 
up to his great ally as to an invincible 
master. Napoleon deemed himself for- 
tunate; Frederick William regarded him- 
self as doomed to ill luck. Yet each was 
moving on in a path marked by a Provi- 





dence which knows neither luck nor for. 
tune. Napoleon was marching to Mos- 
cow on the way to St. Helena. 

The King, who was dragged home in 
dejection through the sands of Branden 
burg, had then a son destined three times 
to reach Paris with a victorious Prussian 
army, and to be in 1871 crowned German 
Emperor in the palace of Louis XIV. 


XIX. 


THE FRENCH ARMY CONQUERS A 
WILDERNESS. 


ALEXANDER I. of Russia was thirty-five 
years old in 1812, younger than Napoleon 
by seven years, but vastly older in the 
Oriental capacity to deceive. On the 
evening of June 25th, while attending a 
brilliant ball at Wilna, his chief of po- 
lice suddenly brought him news that the 
French were marching down upon him 
half a million strong, their front reach- 
ing some five hundred miles from the 
Baltic to the mountains of Austrian Gali- 
cia. Alexander continued at the ball for 
an hour or so longer, as though nothing 
had happened. He paid compliments to 
the many handsome Polish ladies present; 
held out vague hopes that Poland would 
be restored to her freedom and integrity; 
promised many promotions and medals; 
charmed every one by his good looks, and 
still more by his flow of generous lan- 
guage. 

He then withdrew to his study, signed 
a passionate proclamation of war against 
the French, and sent word to Napoleon 
that he should make no terms so long as a 
French soldier remained on Russian soil. 

He had scant time for more. His car- 
riage carried him away towards Moscow 
just in time to escape capture at the 
hands of Napoleon’s advance-guards. The 
French, however, in no way interfered 
with the merry dance; and many were 
the Polish ladies in Wilna that night who 
continued the joyful revels until late the 
next day, finishing with Frenchmen the 
dance they had commenced with Russians. 

Alexander's flight from Napoleon after 
Wilna suggests that of Frederick William 
III. after Jena, 1806. Alexander flew to 
Moscow, stirred up the enthusiasm of the 
people, secured the support of the nobles 
and priests, declared the war to be a holy 
one, promised to fight with his last drop, 
and created such a burst of patriotism 
that all in Moscow swore they would burn 
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down each man his own house rather 
than that it should shelter a Frenchman. 
From Wilna to Moscow and from Moscow 
to St. Petersburg, Alexander came as the 
embodiment of outraged national dignity. 
Priests preached the holy war from every 
pulpit, and nobles set the peasants free 
that they might fight for their Czar, their 
country, and their threatened churches. 

All this was the work of a few words 
in the mouth of a popular young Em- 
peror. 

Frederick William, six years before, also 
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fled before Napoleon. 
ing to his capital and calling upon his 
people to arm themselves and resist the 
invader, his governors issued bulletins or- 


Instead of hurry- 


dering all good people to be quiet. In 
the long and humiliating flight of the 
Prussian King from Jena to Tilsit we 
have many evidences of his weakness, but 
so far not a single token of such courage 
as even Alexander showed. From Queen 
Luise, indeed, there came many noble 
words; but she, alas, was only Queen. 
While Alexander was stirring up his 
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people, the ‘‘Grand Army” of France 
was slowly dragging itself forward under 
a blistering sun through clouds of chok- 
ing dust. Calamities commenced before 
they had even reached Smolensk. 

On the 18th of August they made their 
entry into that ancient fortress, half of 
which had been burned to the ground by 
its own citizens, who had deserted their 
homes in a body. 

No pliant burgomeisters came forth 
with golden keys on velvet cushions; no 
white-clad virgins sang songs of welcome 
as the troops filed in; no obsequious offi- 
cials were there to help in finding quarters 
for unwelcome guests. All these things 
Napoleon had been accustomed to in the 
land of Frederick William III., and their 
omission here. should have made him 
ponder. In Prussia fortresses surrender- 
ed to him before he even reached their 
gates. At Smolensk more than 10,000 
Frenchmen had to be sacrificed in succes- 
sive assaults before he could call it his, 
and then it was little more than a heap 
of ashes. 

He had come 750 miles already since 
leaving Dresden on the 29th of May, and 
all he had to show for it was wasted 
country and increasing difficulties. He 
ordered a civil government organized, as 
had been done on occupying Berlin in 
1806. But in Smolensk no Russian would 
accept office under the common enemy. 
Napoleon met this by ordering his nomi- 
nees to serve under pain of death. The 
first conspicuous citizen called upon was 
named Engelhard. He refused. Napo- 
leon ordered him shot. His widow had a 
monument raised over the spot where he 
died for his country, and his death stirred 
spirits in Russia as did that of John Palm 
in Germany. 

Here in Smolensk, in the hot August of 
1812, Napoleon asked the advice of his 
generals. The bravest of them all, Ney, 
urged a retreat for the purpose of secur- 
ing suitable winter quarters. But Napo- 
leon in 1812 was less soldier than prophet, 
and decided to be guided by the star of 
his genius. 

On the 7th of September Napoleon was 
200 miles further from Paris than at 
Smolensk. He was at the little village of 
Borodino, and found 120,000 Russians 
drawn up to dispute his passage. The 
Russians were finally forced to give way, 
but not before 50,000 had been killed, to 
say nothing of 30,000 on the French side. 
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Napoleon began the fight with 140,000 
men, 20,000 more than the Russians; but 
the enemy had 600 pieces of artillery 
against his 487. The victory, such as it 
was, belonged to Napoleon, but it pro- 
duced anything but exaltation of spirit 
amongst his men. Such victories as these 
did not feed them; did not rest them; did 
not give them new boots, or put money in 
their pockets. The Prussians who re- 
treated in 1806 left behind them well-filled 
cellars and granaries; the Russians of 
1812 gave their enemy nothing but mud 
and ashes. 

At length, however, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, Napoleon stood upon the heights 
overlooking Moscow. His army now for- 
got all their past sufferings, their many 
months of weary marching, the ashes of 
Smolensk, and the bloodshed of Boro- 
dino. Beneath them lay the wonderful 
city of palaces and shrines, the capital of 
Holy Russia, the object of their struggles, 
the place where their leader intended to 
dictate peace to the world and load them 
all with plunder. 

Napoleon’s face shone with satisfaction 
as he surveyed the hundreds of churches, 
with their multitude of strange spires 
shining with polished metals, which many 
believed to be gold and silver. His sol- 
diers danced for joy in the warm Septem- 
ber sunshine. The camp was filled with 
song as each one donned his best uniform, 
preparatory to making conquests amongst 
the maidens of Moscow. 

But the maidens of Moscow were not 
like those of Berlin. They had all left 
the town along with their fathers and 
brothers, their sisters and mothers. The 
advance-guard of the French entered at 
one gate while the citizens of Moscow left 
at the other. Napoleon waited for the 
usual deputation of smiling aldermen, 
but he waited long and in vain. One 
hour succeeded the other, but no aldermen 
of Moscow came to offer him homage; it 
was all painfully like Smolensk. The 
hours passed and darkness came, and in 
this darkness there went up a bright light 
from amongst the thousand spires. Na- 
poleon remarked that Moscow was a town 
particularly well adapted for illumina- 
tions. Nor was Napoleon single in this 
opinion. It had been shared by the de- 
camping Russian governor, who had pro- 
vided such an illumination as even Na- 
poleon might regard with interest. Light 
succeeded light amongst the buildings of 
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Moscow, and from the heights of the cita- 
del Napoleon readily perceived that these 
fires must be more than the result of acci- 
dent. But for the moment no one con- 
cerned himself with a burning house more 
or less; all were too busy selecting good 
quarters. Moscow was famed at that time 
for its excellent fire companies, and water 
was abundant, so Napoleon went to sleep 
in the palace of the Czars, confident that 
he would be awakened by Alexander’s 
messenger pleading for peace. 

But while he slept the wind blew high 
and the flames reached out. The men 
who were sent to order the fires arrested 
came back with troubled faces. All the 
local firemen had fled along with the rest, 
and had taken with them every fire-en- 
gine. 

For a full week Moscow kept her gigan- 
tic blaze,in which some 14,000 houses were 
destroyed. Napoleon hoped from day to 
day that Russia would sue for peace as 
humbly as Prussia had done six years be- 
fore; but days passed, and weeks, and no- 
thing came but the sighing of the wind in 
the lonesome forests round about. Five 
precious weeks did Napoleon waste in 
Moscow before he finally decided upon his 
wretched retreat. On October 19th he 
started, just one day later than the anni- 
versary of the Leipzig battle, which in 1813 
sent him once again on a backward march. 
Before leaving Moscow, however, he left 
detailed orders for the burning down of 
the remaining buildings, and particularly 
for the destruction of the famous Krem- 
lin. Moscow was ablaze when he enter- 
ed it, and he left it blazing afresh and 
more savagely still. 

In Napoleon’s flames, however, there 
perished some 10,000 helpless wounded 
Russian prisoners, whose avenging spirits 
hovered over the long line of retreating 
French and gave them no peace. The 
French left behind them a city full of foul 
stenches rising from carcasses of charred 
horses and men. Does it not seem like 
poetic justice that ice and snow should be 
reserved as the punishment meted out to 
these barbarous house-burners? 

They were forced to go back over the 
same road by which they had come, and 
thus after ten days from Moscow they 
reached once more the neighborhood of 
Borodino. No need of sign-boards to this 
place. The vultures quarrelling over- 
head, the howl of the wolf in the forest— 
these indicated many acres of unburied 


bodies slaughtered in the cause of La 
Gloire! Fifty-two days had passed since 
the battle, yet the fields were strewn with 
bodies of horses and men, clothing, boots, 
saddlery, equipment of all kind. The ef- 
fects were depressing, and not less so the 
gaunt creatures who hobbled out from the 
churches and cabins of the way-side, beg- 
ging that they might not be left behind 
to fall into the hands of marauding Cos- 
sacks. These were the wounded, who had 
not strength to join in the triumphal 
march to Moscow. They were now help- 
ed on to artillery caissons and provision- 
carts, burdening still further loads already 
too heavy for the poor beasts of burden. 
For the French army which left Moscow 
was very badly supplied with horses, 
thanks to the unanimity with which the 
peasants everywhere secreted their prop- 
erty. 

The first snow fell on November 4th, 
fifteen days after leaving Moscow. In 
two days more the thermometer sank to 
below the freezing-point, and the snow 
was driven by a cruel northeast wind, 
which in Europe corresponds to the Amer- 
ican tlizzard from the northwest. But 
the cold alone was a small matter, for 
Napoleon had before this won battles in 
winter weather. His men were retreat- 
ing on empty bellies; his horses were dy- 
ing for want of forage; not only were his 
troopers without horses, the roads became 
littered with pieces of artillery and bag- 
gage-carts, whose horses died in the traces. 
Men, too, died where they lay down to 
rest, and each encampment bore next day 
the looks of a battle-field. It was a sad 
picture of needless sufferiag, but the sur- 
vivors bore it with comparative cheerful- 
ness, for Smolensk was not far off, and 
there they were promised comfortable 
winter quarters, warm clothing, and plen- 
ty of food. 

Napoleon reached Smolensk on the 9th 
of November, having been three weeks 
doing the three hundred intervening 
miles, an average rate of speed less than 
fifteen miles a day. We can readily as- 
sume that Napoleon meant his army to 
march at its highest rate of speed, for he 
was flying for his life, having good rea- 
son to fear interception and capture be- 
fore reaching friendly territory. 

Already, then, we have evidence of 
Napoleon's wretched condition from want 
of horses, want of food, and want of cloth- 
ing. The Russians had as yet done him 
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little damage since leaving Moscow, and 
the still greater enemy, Jack Frost, had 
civen him but a sample of what he could 
furnish at a later day. How was it possi- 
ble, we ask, that a man who had conduct- 
ed campaigns with success under every 
climatie condition between the Baltic and 
the Pyramids should have shown such 
bad generalship in this year 1812, even if 
we stop at Smolensk to discuss the mat- 
ter? What had become of his half a mil- 
lion? How is it that he could never get 
enough of his men together to do the 
Russians serious harm? Where was his 
formerly famous commissariat system? 
and why must his men crawl along so 
slowly when in past years they had aston- 
ished Europe by their forced marches? 
Napoleon himself started the legend 
that he was conquered only by the ele- 
ments—by the unprecedented winter's 
cold. But that was a mere lie of expedi- 
ency. Had there been no worse weather 


after than before Smolensk there is little 
reason to suppose that the end of the cam- 
paign would have been much different. 
The French army of 1812 was no long- 
er that of 1799, and still less that of Jena. 
The troops that crossed into Russia were 
a motley band, not half of whom spoke 


French. Little Portuguese from the banks 
of the Tagus, brown-skinned Italians from 
the Campagna, broad- belted Bavarians, 
semi-civilized Dalmatians, Prussians, Aus- 
trians, Dutch, Swiss, Wiirtembergers, and 
Saxons—these all followed the fortunes 
of the conqueror, not for love of his name 
and people, but because he was a success- 
ful soldier and gave them plenty of plun- 
der and glory. In Moscow there had been 
grand times thieving from the palaces 
and temples, and every man who started 
for home on that fateful 19th of October, 
1812, took with him every precious ounce 
that was possible. There was a time when 
Napoleon could have forbidden this dan- 
gerous luxury, and insisted that nothing 
should encumber his march save indis- 
pensable military stores. But here again 
we find that Napoleon of 1812 was not the 
Napoleon of 1806. 

Those who are familiar with the move- 
ment of large troop masses can alone ap- 
preciate the interminable movement re- 
quired to pass a single army corps, of say 
30,000 men, past a given point. In times 
of parade, on a broad plain and without 
baggage, it goes rapidly enough; but on 
a single road, when men can march only 
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four abreast, when long trains of ammu- 
nition and provisions have to be added to 
the equally tedious train of artillery, a 
commander may consider himself fortu- 
nate if a single army corps can pass a 
given point on a single road between sun- 
rise and sunset of a winter's day. But 
the army of Napoleon was dragged out 
to nearly double its needful length by ve- 
hicles of every kind, containing clocks, 
ribbons, jewelry, pictures — everything 
which could tempt the taste of a soldier, 
from the field-marshal down to the weak- 
est drummer-boy. Napoleon himself bore 
the chief plunder, the cross from the top 
of the Kremlin—as though to prove that 
he had conquered the country by desecra- 
ting its capital. To do Napoleon justice, 
he had thought this famous cross to be of 
gold, according to the popular belief in 
Russia. But it proved to be nothing but 
a base metal, gaudily gilded for the pur- 
pose of deceiving those far away. Nev- 
ertheless, it was carried along in the 
wretched procession as part of the booty 
that should, it was hoped, make France 
believe that the campaign had ended in 
success. 

Napoleon travelled usually in a luxu- 
rious coach fitted up as a sleeping car- 
riage. He only walked for the sake of 
stirring his blood. Of course he had a 
complete camp kitchen and outfit of wine, 
and lived as well as it was possible to do. 
That he shared the struggles and suffer- 
ings of his men, even to the extent of 
riding his horse in their midst, is a pic- 
ture evoked by patriotic painters and nov- 
elists. Napoleon respected the doctrine 
l'état c'est moi, and felt that he was 
serving the state badly if he neglected 
his own health. 

Smolensk was the name that sounded 
sweetest to this army of retreat; it sound- 
ed like food and fire and soft beds. But 
Napoleon found there fresh disappoint- 
ment. The town could not hold the fugi- 
tives who came pouring in with news of 
fresh disasters. His fourth corps, which 
had left Moscow with 25,000 men and 
92 guns, had only 6000 men and 12 guns 
on November 10th, the day on which it 
reached the Wopp, a little stream run- 
ning into the Dnieper thirty miles east 
of Smolensk. These thirty miles required 
three days to march, an eloquent testi- 
mony to the character of the roads and 
the want of horses. 

After spending four futile days im 
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A PILGRIM ON THE GILA. 


Smolensk, Napoleon on the 14th of No- 
vember once more gathered up the rem- 
nants of his once ‘‘Grande Armée,” and 
started in search of winter quarters. 

His army now counted only 42,000. 
Of the 37,000 cavalry he had led across 
the Memel only 3000 remained in the 
saddle. Of 600 cannon there were left 
250. The Russians had at this moment 
more than twice as many infantry, ten 
times as many cavalry, and twice as many 
pieces of artillery. That Russia allowed 
a single Frenchman to escape is, under 
the circumstances, ample proof that the 
Russian troops were led by officers devoid 
of enterprise and ability. 

Before leaving Smolensk, however, 
Napoleon arranged that it should be de- 


stroyed after the manner of Moscow—the 
walls blown up, the houses burned down: 
and once more the French left behind 
them misery and cursing lips, for 5000 
wounded were here abandoned to an ad- 
vanecing enemy. The destruction of Smo- 
lensk was an act not dictated by military 
necessity. Under ordinary circumstances 
it would be called barbarous, but when 
we reflect that so many thousand wound- 
ed were in this place, abandoned without 
doctors or nurses, surely it could have 
been but a savage who so deliberately 
prepared their destruction. Many of these 
wounded were killed by the falling build- 
ings, and of the rest a large share no 
doubt regretted that their lives had been 
spared to see Smolensk. 


A PILGRIM ON THE GILA. 


BY OWEN WISTER. 


PART I. 


IDW AY from Grant to Thomas comes 
\ Paymaster’s Hill, not much after Ce- 
dar Springs and not long before you sight 
the valley where the Gila flows. This 
lonely piece of road must lie three thou- 
sand miles from Washington; but in the 
holiday journey that I made they are 
near together among the adventures of 
mind and body that overtook me. For as 
I turned southward, our capital was my 
first stopping-place, and it was here I 
gathered the expectations of Arizona 
with which I continued on my way. 
Arizona was the unknown country I 
had chosen for my holiday, and I found 
them describing it in our National House 
of Representatives where I had strolled 
for sight-seeing, but staid to listen. The 
Democrats were hot to make the Territory 
a State, while the Republicans objected 
that the place had about it still too much of 
the raw frontier. The talk and replies of 
each party were not long in shaking off 
restraint, and in the sharp exchange of 
satire the Republicans were reminded 
that they had not thought Idaho and Wy- 
oming unripe at a season when those Ter- 
ritories were rumored to be Republican. 
Arizona might be Democratic, but neither 
cattle wars nor mine revolutions flour- 
ished there. Good order and prosperity 
prevailed. A member from Pennsylvania 
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presently lost his temper, declaring that 
gigantic generalities about milk and hon- 
ey and enlightenment would not avail to 
change his opinion. Arizona was well on 
to three times the size of New York, had 
a hundred and thirteen thousand square 
miles. Square miles of what? The desert 
of Sahara was twice as big as Arizona, and 
one of the largest misfortunes on the face 
of the earth. Arizona had sixty thousand 
inhabitants, not quite so many as the town 
of Troy. And what sort of people? He 
understood that cactus was Arizona’s chief 
crop, stage-robbing her most active indus- 
try, and the Apache her leading citizen. 
And then the Boy Orator of the Rio 
Grande took his good chance. I forgot 
his sallow face and black unpleasant hair, 
and even his single gesture—that strain- 
ing lift of one hand above the shoulder 
during the suspense of a sentence and 
that cracking it down into the other at 
the full stop, endless as a pile-driver. His 
facts wiped any trick of manner from my 
notice. Indians? Stage-robbers? Cactus? 
Yes. He would add famine, drought, im- 
potent law, daily murder; he could add 
much more, but it was all told in Mr. 
Pumpelly’s book, true as life, thirty years 
ago--doubtless the latest news in Penn- 
sylvania! Had this report discouraged 
the gentleman from visiting Arizona? 
Why, he could go there to-day in a Pull- 
man car by two great roads, and eat his 
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three meals in security. But Eastern 
statesmen were too often content with 
knowing their particular corner of our 
map while a continent of ignorance lay 
in their minds. 

At this stroke applause sounded beside 
me, and turning, I had my first sight of 
the yellow duster. The bulky man that 
wore it shrewdly and smilingly watched 
the orator, who now dwelt upon the rap- 
id benefits of the railways, the excellent 
men and things they brought to Arizona, 
the leap into civilization that the Terri- 
tery had taken. ‘‘ Let Pennsylvania see 
those blossoming fields for herself,’ said 
he; ‘‘those boundless contiguities of 
shade.” And a sort of cluck went off 
down inside my neighbor's throat, while 
the speaker with rising heat gave us the 
tonnage of plums exported from the Ter- 
ritory during the past fiscal year. Wool 
followed. 

‘*Sock it to ’em, Limber Jim!” mur- 
mured the man in the duster, and exe- 
cuted a sort of step. He was plainly a 
personal acquaintance of the speaker's. 

Figures never stick by me, nor can I 
quote accurately the catalogue of statis- 
tic abundance now recited in the House 
of Representatives; but as wheat, corn, 
peaches, apricots, oranges, raisins, spices, 
the rose, and the jasmine flowered in the 
Boy Orator’s eloquence, the genial antics 
of my neighbor increased until he broke 
into delighted mutterings, such as ‘‘ He’s 
a stud-horse,” and ‘‘Give ’em the ky- 
bosh,” and many more that have escaped 
my memory. But the Boy Orator’s per- 
oration I am glad to remember, for his 
fervid convictions lifted him into the 
domain of metaphor and cadence; and 
though to be sure I made due allowance 
for enthusiasm, his picture of Arizona re- 
mained vivid with me, and I should have 
voted to make the Territory a State that 
very day. 

‘‘ With her snow-clad summits, with 
the balm of her Southern vineyards, she 
loudly calls for a sister's rights. Not the 
isles of Greece, nor any cycle of Cathay, 
can compete with her horticultural re- 
sources, her Salt River, her Colorado, her 
San Pedro, her Gila, her hundred irrigat- 
ed valleys, each one surpassing the shaded 
Paradise of the Nile, where thousands of 
noble men and elegantly educated ladies 
have already located, and to which thou- 
sands more, like patient monuments, are 
waiting breathless to throng when the 


franchise is proclaimed. And if my deat}, 
could buy that franchise, I would joyfully 
boast such martyrdom.” ’ 

The orator cracked his hands togethey 
in this supreme moment, and the bu] 
gentleman in the duster drove an elboy 
against my side, whispering to me at the 
same time behind his hand in a hoarse 
confidence: ‘‘ Deserted Jericho! Californis 
only holds the record on stoves now.” 

‘I’m afraid I do not catch your al) 
sion,” I began. But at my voice he turn- 
ed sharply, and giving me one short ugly 
stare, was looking about him, evidently at 
some loss, when a man at his farther 
side pulled at his duster, and I then saw 
that he had all along been taking me fo) 
a younger companion he had come in 
with, and with whom he now went away 
In the jostle we had shifted places whiili 
his eyes were upon the various speakers 
and to him I seemed an eavesdropper 
Both he and his friend had a curious ap 
pearancs, and they looked behind them 
meeting my gaze as I watched them go- 
ing; and then they made to each other 
some laughing comment, of which I felt 
myself to be the inspiration. I was stand- 
ing absently on the same spot, still in a 
mild puzzle over California and the rec- 
ord on stoves. Certainly I had over. 
heard none of their secrets, if they had 
any; I could not even guess what migh! 
be their true opinion about admitting 
Arizona to our Union. 

With this last memory of our Capito! 
and the statesmen we have collected there 
to govern us, I entered upon my holiday, 
glad that it was to be passed in such a 
region of enchantment. For peaches it 
would be too early, and with roses and 
jasmine I did not importantly concern 
myself, thinking of them only as a plea- 
sant sight by the way. But on my grad 
ual journey through Lexington, Bowling 
Green, Little Rock, and Fort Worth | 
dwelt upon the shade of the valleys, and 
the pasture-hills dotted with the sheep of 
whose wool the Boy Orator had spoken : 
and I wished that our cold Northwest 
could have been given such a bountiful 
climate. Upon the final morning of rail- 
road I looked out of the window at an 
earth which during the night had col- 
lapsed into a vacuum, as I had so often 
seen happen before upon more northern 
parallels. The evenness of this huge no- 
thing was cut by our track’s interminable 
scar, and broken to the eye by the towns 
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which now and again rose and littered the 
horizon like boxes dumped by emigrants. 
We were still in Texas, not distant from 
the Rio Grande, and I looked at the boxes 
drifting by, and wondered from which of 
them the Boy Orator had been let loose. 
Twice or three times upon this day of 
sand I saw green spots shining sudden 
and bright and biblical in the wilderness. 
Their isolated loveliness was herald of 
the valley land I was nearing each hour. 
The wandering Mexicans, too, bright in 
rags and swarthy in nakedness, put me 
somehow in mind of the Old Testament. 
In the evening I sat at whiskey with 
my first acquaintance, a Mr. Mowry, one 
of several Arizona citizens whom my mil- 
itary friend at San Carlos had written me 
to look out for on my way to visit him. 
My train had trundled on to the Pacific, 
and I sat in a house once more—a sa- 
loon on the platform, with an open door 
through which the night air came plea- 
santly. This was now the long-expected 
Territory, and time for roses and jasmine 
to begin. Early in our talk I naturally 


spoke to Mr. Mowry of Arizona's re- 
sources, and her chance of becoming a 
State. 

‘‘We'd have got there by now,” said 


he, ‘only Luke Jenks ain’t half that in- 
terested in Arizona that he is in Luke 
Jenks.” 

I reminded Mr. Mowry that I was a 
stranger here and unacquainted with the 
prominent people. 

‘* Well, Luke’s as near a hog as you 
kin be and wear pants. Be with you in 
a minute,” added Mr. Mowry, and sham- 
bled from the room. This was because a 
shot had been fired in a house across the 
railroad tracks. ‘‘I run two places,”’ he 
explained, returning quite soon from the 
house and taking up the thread of his 
whiskey where he had dropped it. ‘‘Two 
outfits. This side for toorists. Th’other 
pays better. I come here in sixty-two.” 

‘*T trust no one has been—hurt?” said 
I, inclining my head towards the further 
side of the railroad. 

‘*Hurt?” My question for the moment 
conveyed nothing to him, and he repeated 
the word, blinking with red eyes at me 
over the rim of his lifted glass. ‘No, 
nobody’s hurt. I’ve been here a long 
while, and seen them as was hurt, though.” 
Here he nodded at me depreciatingly, and 
I felt how short was the time that I had 
been here. ‘‘ Th’other side pays better,” 
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he resumed, ‘‘ as toorists mostly go to bed 
early. Six bits is about the figger you 
can reckon they'll spend, if you know 
anything.” He nodded again, more sol- 
emn over his whiskey. ‘‘ That kind’s no 
help to business. I’ve been in this Terri- 
tory from the start, and Arizona ain't 
what it was. Them mountains are named 
from me.” And he pointed out of the 
door. ‘‘Mowry’s Peak. On the map.” 
With this last august statement his mind 
seemed to fade from the conversation, and 
he struck a succession of matches along 
the table and various parts of his person. 

‘‘Has Mr. Jenks been in the Territory 
long?” I suggested, feeling the silence 
weigh upon me. 

‘‘Luke? He’sa hog. Him the people’s 
choice! But the people of Arizona ain't 
what they was. Are you interested in 
silver?” 

‘* Yes,” I answered, meaning the polit- 
ical question. But before I could say 
what I meant he had revived into a vigor 
of attitude and a wakefulness of eye of 
which I had not hitherto supposed him 
capable. 

‘** You come here,” said he; and catch- 
ing my arm he took me out of the door 
and along the track in the night, and 
round the corner of the railroad hotel into 
view of more mountains that lay to the 
south. ‘*‘ You stay here to-morrow,” he 
pursued, swiftly, ‘‘and I'll hitch up and 
drive you over there. I'll show you some 
rock behind Helen's Dome that ‘ll beat 
any you've struck in the whole course of 
your life. It’s on the wood reservation, 
and when the government abandons the 
post, as they’re going to do—” 

There is no need for my entering at 
length into his urgence, or the plans he 
put to me for our becoming partners, or 
for my buying him out and employing 
him on a salary, or buying him out and 
employing some other, or no one, accord- 
ing as I chose—the whole bright array 
of costumes in which he presented to me 
the chance of making my fortune at a 
stroke. I think that from my answers 
he gathered presently a discouraging but 
perfectly false impression. My Eastern 
hat and inexperienced face (I was certain- 
ly young enough to have been his grand- 
child) had a little misled him; and al- 
though he did not in the least believe the 
simple truth I told him, that I had come to 
Arizona on no sort of business, but for 
the pleasure of seeing the country, he 
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now overrated my brains as greatly as 
he had in the beginning despised them, 
quite persuaded I was playing some game 
deeper than common, and either owned 
already or had my eye upon other silver 
mines. 

‘*Pleasure of seeing the country, ye 
say?’ His small wet eyes blinked as he 
stood on the railroad track bareheaded, 
considering me from head to foot. ** All 
right. Did ye say ye’re going to Globe?” 

‘No. To San Carlos to visit an army 
officer.” 

‘‘Carlos is on the straight road to 
Globe,” said Mr. Mowry, vindictively. 
‘* But ye might as well drop any idea of 
Globe, if ye should get one. If it’s eop- 
per ye’re after, there’s parties in ahead 
of you.” 

Desiring, if possible, to shift his mind 
from. its-present unfavorable turn, I asked 
him if Mr. Adams did not live between 
here and Solomonsville, my route to Car- 
los. Mr. Adams was another character 
of whom my host had written me, and at 
my mention of his name the face of Mr. 
Mowry immediately soured into the same 
expression it had taken when he spoke of 
the degraded Jenks. 

‘**So you're acquainted with him! He’s 
got mines. I've seen ’em. If you rep- 
resent any Eastern parties, tell ‘em not 
to drop their dollars down old Adams's 
hole in the ground. He ain’t the inex- 
perienced juniper he looks. Him and 
me’s been acquainted these thirty years. 
People claim it was Cyclone Bill held up 
at the Ehrenberg stage. Well, I guess 
I'll be seeing how the boys are getting 
along.” 

With that he moved away. A loud 
disturbance of chairs and broken glass 
had set up in the house across the rail- 
road, and I watched the proprietor sham- 
ble from me with his deliberate gait 
towards the establishment that paid him 
best. He had left me possessor of much 
incomplete knowledge, and I waited for 
him, pacing the platform; but he did not 
return, and as I judged it inexpedient to 
follow him, I went to my bed on the 
tourist side of the track. 

In the morning the stage went early, 
and as our road seemed to promise but 
little variety—I could see nothing but an 
empty plain—I was glad to find my sin- 
gle fellow-passenger a man inclined to 
talk. I did not like his mustache, which 
was too large for his face, nor his too 


careful civility and arrangement of words. 
but he was genial to excess, and thoug)it 
ful of my comfort. 

‘*T beg you will not allow. my valise 
to incommode you,” was one of his firs} 
remarks; and I liked this consideratioy 
better than any Mr. Mowry had showy 
me. ‘‘I fear you will detect much initia] 
primitiveness in our methods of transpor 
tation,” he said, soon. 

This again called for gracious assur 
ances on my part, and for a while our 
polite phrases balanced to corners until | 
was mentally winded keeping up such a 
pace of manners. The train had just 
brought himfrem Tucson, he told me. 
and would I indulge? On this we shared 
and complimented each other’s whiskey. 

‘*From your flask I take it that you 
are a Gentile,” said he, smiling. 

‘*If you mean tenderfoot,” said I, ‘‘ let 
me confess at once that flask and owner 
are from the East, and brand-new in Ari 
zona.” 

‘*T mean you’re nota Mormon. Most 
strangers to me up this way are. But 
they carry their liquor in a plain flat 
bottle, like this.” 

‘Are you a—a—” Embarrassment 
took me agit would were I to check my 
self on:the verge of asking a courteous 
ly disposed stranger if he had ever em- 
bezzied. 

‘*Oh, I’m no Mormon,” my new friend 
said, with a chuckle, and I was glad to 
hear him come down to reasonable Eng 
lish. » ‘‘ But Gentiles are in the minority 
in this valley.” 

‘*T didn’t know we'd got to the valleys 
yet,” said I, eagerly, connecting Mormons 
with fertility and jasmine. And I lifted 
the flaps of the stage, first one side and 
then the other, and saw the desert every- 
where flat, treeless, and staring like an 
eye without a lid. 

‘*This is the San Simon Valley we've 
been in all the time,” he replied. ‘‘ It 
goes from Mexico to the Gila, about a 
hundred and fifty miles.” 

** Like this?” 

‘*South it’s rockier. Better put the 
flap down.” : 

‘*T don’t see where people live,” I said, 
as two smoky spouts of sand jetted from 
the tires and strewed over our shoes and 
pervaded our nostrils. ‘‘ There’s nothing 
—yes, there’s one bush coming.” I fast- 
ened the flaps. 

“*That’s Seven- Mile Mesquite. They 
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held up the stage at this point last Octo- 
be But they made a mistake in the 
day. The money had gone down the af- 
ternoon before, and they only got about 
a hundred.” 

‘‘T suppose it was Mormons who robbed 
the stage?” 

‘Don’t talk quite so loud,” the stranger 
said, laughing. ‘‘The driver's one of 
them.” 

‘‘ A Mormon or a robber?” 

‘* Well, we only know he’s a Mormon.” 

‘‘He doesn’t look twenty. Has he 
many wives yet?” 

‘‘Oh, they keep that thing very quiet 
in these days, if they do it at all. The 
government made things too hot alto- 
gether. The Bishop here knows what 
hiding for polygamy means.” 

‘Bishop who?” 

‘‘Meakum,” I thought he answered 
me, but was not sure in the rattle of the 
stage, and twice made him repeat it, put- 
ting my hand to my ear at last. ‘‘ Mea- 
kum! Meakum!” he shouted. 

‘* Yes, sir,” said the driver. 

‘‘ Have some whiskey?” said my friend, 
promptly; and when that was over and 
the flat bottle passed back, he explained 
in a lower voice, ‘‘ A son of the Bishop's.” 

‘* Indeed!” I exclaimed. 

‘*So was the young fellow who put in 
the mail-bags, and that yellow - headed 
duck in the store this morning.” My 
companion, in the pleasure of teaching 
new things to a stranger, stretched his 
legs on the front seat, lifted my coat out 
of his way, and left all formality of speech 
and deportment. ‘‘And so’s the driver 
you'll have to-morrow if you're going 
beyond Thomas, and the stock-tender at 
the sub- agency where you'll breakfast. 
He’s a yellow head too. The old man’s 
postmaster, and owns this stage line. One 
of his boys has the mail contract. The 
old man runs the hotei at Solomonsville 
and two stores at Bowie and Globe, and 
the store and mill at Thacher. He sup- 
plies the military posts in this district 
with hay and wood, and a lot of things 
on and off through the year. Can't 
write his own name. Signs government 
contracts with his mark. He’s sixty- 
four, and he’s had eight wives. Last 
summer he married number nine—rest 
all dead, he says, and I guess that’s so. 
He has fifty-seven recorded children, not 
counting the twins born last week. Auy 
yellow-heads you'll see in the valley ’ll 
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answer to the name of Meakum as a rule, 
and the other type’s curly black, like this 
little driver specimen.” 

‘* How interesting there should be only 
two varieties of Meakum!” said I. 

‘** Yes, it’s interesting. Of course the 
whole fifty-seven don’t class up yellow 
or black curly, but if you could take ac- 
count of stock you'd find the big half of 
’em do. Mothers don’t seem to have in- 
fluenced the type appreciably. His eight 
families, successive and simultaneous, 
cover a period of forty-three years, and 
yellow and black keep turning up right 
along. Scientifically, the suppression of 
Mormonism is a loss to the student of he- 
redity. Some of the children are dead. 
Get killed now and then, and die too—die 
from sickness. But you'll easily notice 
Meakums as you go up the valley. Old 
man sees all get good jobs as soon as 
they’re old enough. Places ‘em on the 
railroad, places ’em in town, all over the 
lot. Some don’t stay; you couldn’t ex- 
pect.the whole fifty-seven to ,be steady; 
but he starts ‘em all fair. We have six 
in Tucson now, or five, maybe. Old 
man’s a good father.” 

‘*They’re not all boys?” 

““Certainly not; but more than half 
are.” 

‘*And you say he can’t write?” 

‘‘Or read, except print, and he has to 
spell out that.” 

‘* But, my goodness, he’s postmaster !” 

‘* What's that got to do with it? Young 
Meakums all read like anything. He 
don’t do any drudgery.” 

‘** Well, you wouldn’t catch me signing 
any contracts I couldn't reaa.” 

‘*Do you think you'd catch anybody 
reading a contract wrong to old Meakum? 
Oh, momma! Why, he’s king round here. 
Fixes the county elections and the price 
of tomatoes. Do you suppose any Tuc- 
son jury ‘ll convict any of his Mormons 
if he says nay? No,sir! It’s been tried. 
Why, that man ought to be in Congress.” 

‘Tf he’s like that I don’t consider him 
desirable,” said I. 

‘* Yes, he is desirable,” said my friend, 
roughly. ‘‘Smart, can’t be fooled, and 
looks after his people’s interests. Id like 
to know if that don’t fill the bill?” 

“Tf he defeats justice—”’ 

“Oh, rats!” This interruption made 
me regret his earlier manner, and I was 
sorry the polish had rubbed through so 
quickly and brought us to a too precip- 
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itate familiarity. ‘‘ We’re Western out 
here,” he continued, ‘‘and we're practi- 
cal. When we want a thing, we go after 
it. Bishop Meakum worked his way down 
here from Utah through desert and star- 
vation, mostly afoot, for a thousand miles, 
and his flock to-day is about the only 
class in the Territory that knows what 
prosperity feels like, and his laws are 
about the only laws folks don’t care to 
break. He's got a brain. If he weren’t 
against Arizona’s being admitted—” 

‘*He should know better than that,” 
said I, wishing to be friendly. ‘*‘ With 
your fruit exports and high grade of cit- 
izens you'll soon be another California.” 

He gave me an odd look. 

‘*‘T am surprised,” I proceeded, amia- 
bly, ‘‘to hear you speak of Mormons only 
as prosperous. They think better of you 
in Washington.” 

‘Now see here,” said he, ‘‘ I’ve been 
pleasant to you, and I’ve enjoyed this ride. 
But I like plain talk.” 

‘* What's the matter?” I asked. 

‘““And I don’t care for Eastern sar- 
casm.” 

‘*There was no intention —” 

‘*T don’t take offence where offence is 
not intended. As for high-grade citizens, 
we don’t claim to know as much as—I 
suppose it’s New York you come from?— 
gold-bugs and mugwumps—” 

‘‘Tf you can spare the time,” said I, 
‘‘and kindly explain what has disturbed 
you in my remarks, we'll each be likely 
to find the rest of these forty miles more 
supportable.” 

‘*T guess I can stand it,” said he, swal- 
lowing a drink. He folded his arms and 
resettled his legs; and the noisome hate- 
fulness of his laugh filled me with regret 
for the wet-eyed Mowry. I would now 
gladly have taken any amount of Mowry 
in exchange for this; and it struck me 
afresh how uncertainly one always reck- 
ons with those who suspect their own 
standing. 

‘Till Solomonsville,” said I, ‘‘ let us 
veil our estimation of each other. Once 
out of this stage and the world will be 
large enough for both of us.” I was 
wrong there; but presentiments do not 
come to me often. Sol too drank some 
of my own whiskey, lighted a cigar, and 
observed with pleasure that my words 
had enraged him. 

Before either of us had devised our 
next remark, the stage pulled up to 


change horses at the first and last water 
in forty miles. This station was kept }y 
Mr. Adams, and I jumped out to see thie 
man Mr. Mowry had warned me was not 
an inexperienced juniper. His appear- 
ance would have drawn few but mission- 
aries to him, and I should think would 
have been warning enough to any but 
an over-trustful child of six. 

‘“‘Are you the geologist?” he said at 
once, coughing heavily; and when I told 
him I was simply enjoying a holiday, he 
looked at me sharply and spat against the 
corner of the stable. ‘‘There’s one of 
them fellers expected,” he continued, in 
a tone as if I need not attempt to deny 
that, and I felt his eye watching for signs 
of geology about me. I told him that | 
imagined the geologist must do an active 
business in Arizona. 

“‘T don’t hire ’em!” he exclaimed 
‘*They can’t tell me nothing about min 
eral.” 

‘*T suppose you have been here a long 
while, Mr. Adams?” 

‘‘There’s just three living that come in 
ahead of—” The cough split his last word 
in pieces. 

‘Mr. Mowry was saying last night—” 

‘You've seen that old seamp, have you? 
Buy his mine behind Helen’s Dome?” 

My mirth at this turned him instantly 
confidential, and rooted his conviction 
that I was a geologist. ‘* That’s right!” 
said he, tapping my arm. ‘Don’t you 
let °em fool you. I guess you know your 
business. Now, if you want to look at 
good paying rock, thousands in sight, in 
sight, mind you—” 

“Are you coming along with us?” 
called the little Meakum driver, and | 
turned and saw the new team was har- 
nessed and he ready on his box, with the 
reins in his hands. So I was obliged to 
hasten from the disappointed Adams and 
climb back in my seat. The last I saw 
of him he was standing quite still in the 
welter of stable muck, stooping to his 
cough, the desert sun beating on his old 
body, and the desert wind slowly turning 
the windmill above the shadeless mud 
hovel in which he lived alone. 

‘*Poor old devil!” said I to my ene- 
my, half forgetting our terms in my con- 
templation of Adams. ‘‘Is he a Mor- 
mon?” 

My enemy’s temper seemed a litile im- 
proved. ‘‘ He’s tried ’most everything ex- 
cept jail,” he answered, his voice still 
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harsh. ‘‘ You needn't invest your senti- 
ment there. He used to hang out at 
Twenty Mile in Old Camp Grant days, 
and he'd slit your throat for fifty cents.” 

But my sentiment was invested some- 
how. The years of the old-timers were 
ending so gray. Their heyday and ca- 
rousals and happy-go-luckiness all gone, 
and in the remaining hours—what? Emp- 
ty vouth is such a grand easy thing, and 
empty age so grim! 

‘‘Has Mowry tried everything too?” I 
asked. 

‘‘Tneluding jail,” said my companion; 
and he gave me many entertaining inei- 
dents of Mowry’s career, with an ill-smell- 
ing saloon cleverness that put him once 
more into favorable humor with me, while 
I retained my opinion of him. ‘* And that 
unedueated sot,” he concluded, *‘ that hobo 
with his record of cattle-stealing and 
claim-jumping, and his acquittal from 
jail through railroad influence, actually 
undertook to run against me last elec- 
My name is Jenks—Luke Jenks, 
He 


Lions. 
Territorial Delegate from Arizona.” 
handed me his ecard. 
‘I’m just from Washington,” said I. 
‘Well, I’ve not been there this session. 
Important law business has detained me 


Yes, they backed Mowry in that 
election. The old spittoon had quite a 
following, but he hadn't the cash. That 
gives you some idea of the low standards 
I have tocombat. But I hadn’t to spend 
much, This Territory’s so poor they come 
cheap. Seventy-five cents a head for all 
the votes I wanted in Bisbee, Nogales, 
and Yuma; and up here the Bishop was 
my good friend. Holding office booms 
my business some, and that’s why I took 
it, of course. But I’ve had low standards 
to fight.” 

The Territorial Delegate now talked 
freely of Arizona’s frontier life. ‘It’s 
all dead,” he said, forgetting in his flu- 
ency what he had told me about Seven- 
Mile Mesquite and last October. ‘‘ We 
have a community as high toned as any 
in the land. Our monumental activity—” 
And here he went off like a cuckoo clock, 
or the Boy Orator, reciting the glories of 
Phoenix and Salt River, and the future of 
silver, in that special dialect of platitudes 
which is spoken by our more talkative 
statesmen, and is not quite Latin, quite 
grammar, or quite falsehood. ‘‘ We’re 
not all Mowrys and Adamses,” said he, 
landing from his flight. 
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‘‘In a population of fifty-nine thou- 
sand,” said I, heartily, ‘‘a stranger is 
bound to meet decent people if he keeps 
on. 

Again he misinterpreted me, but this 
time the other way, bowing like one 
who acknowledges a compliment; and 
we came to Solomonsville in such peace 
that he would have been astonished at 
my private thoughts. For I had met no 
undisguised vagabond nor out-and-out 
tramp whom I did not prefer to Luke 
Jenks, vote-buyer and politician. With 
his cateh-penny plausibility, his thin- 
spread good-fellowship, and his New York 
clothes, he mistook himself for a respect- 
able man, and I was glad to be done with 
him. 

I could have reached Thomas that even- 
ing, but after our noon dinner let the 
stage go on, and delayed a night for the 
sake of seeing the Bishop hold service 
next day, which was Sunday, some few 
miles down the valley. I was curious to 
learn the Mormon ritual and what might 
be the doctrines that such a man as the 
Bishop would expound. It dashed me a 
little to find this would cost me forty- 
eight hours of Solomonsville, no Sunday 
stage running. But one friendly English- 
speaking family—the town was chiefly 
Mexican—made some of my hours plea- 
sant, and others I spent in walking. 
Though I went early to bed I slept so late 
that the ritual was well advanced when 
I reached the Mormon gathering. From 
where I was obliged to stand I could only 
hear the preacher, already in the middle 
of his discourse. 

‘* Don’t empty your swill in the door- 
yard, but feed it to your hogs,” he was 
saying; and any one who knows how 
plainly a man is revealed in his voice 
could have felt instantly, as I did, that 
here was undoubtedly a leader of men. 
‘** Rotten meat, rotten corn, spoiled milk, 
the truck that thoughtless folks throw 
away, should be used. Their usefulness 
has not ceased because they’re rotten. 
That's the error of the ignorant, who 
know not that nothing is meant to be 
wasted in this world. The ignorant stay 
poor because they break the law of the 
Lord. Waste not, want not. The chil- 
dren of the Gentiles play in the door- 
yard and grow sickly and die. The mo- 
ther working in the house has a pale face 
and poison in her blood. She cannot be 
a strong wife. She cannot bear strong 
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sons to the man. He stays healthy be- 
cause he toils in the field. He does not 
breathe the tainted air rising from the 
swill in the door-yard. Swill is bad for 
us, but it is good for swine. Waste it by 
the threshold it becomes deadly, and a 
curse falls upon the house. The mother 
and children are sick because she has 
broken a law of the Lord. Do not let 
me see this sin when I come among you 
in the valley. Fifty yards behind each 
house, with clean air between, let me see 
the well-fed swine receiving each day, as 
was intended, the garbage left by man. 
And let me see flowers in the door-yard, 
and stout biooming children. We will 
sing the twenty-ninth hymn.” 

The scales had many hours ago dropped 
from my eyes, and I saw Arizona clear, 
and felt no repining for roses and jas- 
mine. They had been a politician’s way 
of foisting one more silver State upon 
our Senate, and I willingly renounced 
them for the real thing I was getting; 
for my holiday already far outspangled 
the motleyest dream that ever visited me, 
and I settled down to it as we settle down 
in our theatre chairs, well pleased with 
the flying pantomime. And when, after 
the hymn and a blessing—the hymn was 
poor stuff about wanting to be a Mormon 
and with the Mormons stand—I saw the 
Bishop get into a wagon, put on a yellow 
duster, and drive quickly away, no sur- 
prise struck me at all. I merely said to 
myself: Certainly. How dull not to 
have foreseen that! And I knew that 
we should speak together soon, and he 
would tell me why California only held 
the record on stoves. 

But, oh, my friends, what a country 
we live in, and what an age, that the 
same stars and stripes should simultane- 
ously wave over this and over Delmoni- 
co's! This too I kept thinking as I killed 
more hours in walking the neighborhood 
of Solomonsville, an object of more false 
hope to natives whom I did not then ob- 
serve. I avoided Jenks, who had _ busi- 
ness clients in the town. I went among 
the ditches and the fields thus turned 
green by the channelled Gila; and 
though it was scarce a paradise sur- 
passing the Nile, it was grassy and full 
of sweet smells until after a few miles 
each way, when the desert suddenly met 
the pleasant verdure full in the face and 
corroded it to death like vitriol. The 
sermon came back to me as I passed the 


little Mormon homes, and the Bishop rose 
and rose in my esteem, though not as 
one of the children of light. That saca- 
cious patriarch told his flock the things 
of week-day wisdom down to their leye| 
the cleanly things next to godliness. to 
keep them from the million squalors that 
stain our Gentile poor; and if he did not 
sound much like the Gospel, he and Deu 
teronomy were alike as two peas. With 
him and Moses thus in my thoughts, | 
came back after sunset, and was gratified 
to be late for supper. Jenks had left the 
dining-room, and I ate in my own com 
pany, which had become lively and ful! 
of intelligent impressions. These I sat 
recording later in my journal, when a 
hesitating knock came at my bedroom, 
and two young men in cowboy costume 
entered like shy children, endeavoring to 
step without creaking. 

‘*Meakums!” my delighted mind ex- 
claimed inwardly; but the yellow one in 
troduced the black curly one as Mr. Follet, 
who in turn made his friend Mr. Cun 
ningham known to me, and at my cordial 
suggestion they sat down with increasing 
awkwardness, first leaving ti:eir hats out- 
side the door. 

“We seen you walking around,” said 
one. 

‘Lookin’ the country over,” said the 
other. 

‘** Fine weather for travelling,” said the 
first. 

‘* Dusty, though,” said the second. 

Perceiving them to need my help in 
coming to their point, i said, ‘And now 
about your silver-mine.” 

“*You’ve called the turn on us!” ex- 
claimed yellow, and black curly slapped 
his knee. Both of them sat looking at 
me, laughing enthusiastically, and I gath- 
ered they had been having whiskey this 
Sunday night. I confess that I offered 
them some more, and when they realized 
my mildness they told me with length 
and confidence about the claims they had 
staked out on Mount Turnbull. ‘ And 
there’s lots of lead too,” said yellow. 

‘*T do not smelt,” said I, ‘tor deal in 
any way with ore. I have come here 
without the intention of buying any- 
thing.” 

‘*You ain't the paymaster?” burst out 
black curly, wrinkling his forehead like a 
pleasant dog. 

Yeliow touched his foot. 

‘Course he ain't!” said curly, with a 
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swerve of hiseye. ‘‘He ain’tdue. What 
a while it always is waitin’!” 

Now the paymaster was nothing to me, 
nor whom he paid. For all I knew, my 
visitors were on his roll; and why yel- 
low should shy at the mention of him and 
closely watch his tipsy mate I did not try 
to guess. Like every one I had met so 
far in Arizona, these two evidently doubt- 
ed I was here for my pleasure merely; 
but it was with entire good-humor that 
they remarked a man had the right to 
mind his own business; and so, with a 
little more whiskey, we made a friendly 
parting. They recommended me to travel 
with a pistol in this country, and I ex- 
plained that I should do myself more 
harm than good with a weapon that any 
one handled more rapidly than I, with my 
inexperience. 

‘‘Good-night, Mr. Meakum,” I said. 

‘‘ Pollet,” corrected black curly. 

‘‘Qunningham,” said yellow, and they 
picked up their hats in the hall and with- 
drew. 

I think now those were their names— 
the time was coming when I should hear 
them take oath on it—yet I do not know. 
I heard many curious oaths taken. 

I was glad to see black curly in the 
stage next day, not alone for his com- 
pany, but to give him a right notion of 
what ready money I had about me. 
Thinking him over, and his absence of 
visible means of support, and his interest 
in me,I took opportunity te mention quite 
by the way that five or six dollars was 
all that I ever carried on my person, the 
rest being in New York drafts, worthless 
in any hands but mine. And I looked 
at the time once or twice for him to per- 
ceive the cheapness of ry nickel watch. 
That the Bishop was not his father I had 
indirect evidence when we stopped at 
Thacher to change horses and drop a mail- 
sack, and the Mormon divine suddenly 
lifted the flap and inspected us. He 
nodded to me and gave Follet a message. 

“Tell your brother” (wouldn’t a father 
have said Tom or Dick?) ‘‘ that I’ve given 
him chanees enough and he don’t take 
‘em. He don’t feed my horses, and my 
passengers complain he don’t feed them 
—though that’s not so serious!” said he 
to me, with a jovial wink. ‘‘ But I won’t 
have my stock starved. You'll skip the 
station and go through to Thomas with 
this pair,” he added ‘to the driver in his 
voice of lusty command. ‘‘ You'll get 
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supper at Thomas. Everything’s moved 
on there from to-day. That's the rule 
now.” Then he returned to black curly, 
who, like the driver, had remained cowed 
and respectful throughout the short ha- 
rangue. ‘‘ Your brother could have 
treated me square and made money by 
that station. Tell him that, and to see 
me by Thursday. If he’s thinking of 
peddling vegetables this season, I'll let 
him sell to Fort Bowie. Safford takes 
Carlos, and I won’t have two compete in 
the same market, or we'll be sinking low 
as Eastern prices,” said he to me, with 
another wink. ‘‘Drive on now. You're 
late.” 

He shut the flap, and we were off 
quickly—too quickly. In the next few 
moments I could feel that something all 
wrong went on; there was a jingle and 
snapping of harness, and such a voice 
from the Bishop behind us that I looked 
out to see him. We had stopped, and he 
was running after us at a wonderful pace 
for a man of sixty-four. 

‘If you don’t drive better than that,” 
said the grizzled athlete, arriving cool and 
competent, ‘‘ you’ll saw wood for another 
year. Look how you’ve got them trem- 
bling.” 

It was a young pair, and they stood 
and steamed while the broken gear was 
mended. 

‘* What did California hold the record 
in before the Boy Orator broke it?” said I, 
getting out. 

He shot at me the same sinister look I 
had seen in the Capitol, the look he must 
always wear, I suppose, when taken aback. 
Then he laughed broadly and heartily, a 
strong pleasant laugh that nearly made 
me like him. ‘‘So you're that fellow! 
Ho, ho! Away down here now! Oh, 
ho, ho! What’s your business?” 

‘** You wouldn’t believe if I told you,” 
said I, to his sudden sharp question. 

‘*Me? Why,I believe everything I’m 
told. What's your name?” 

‘* Will you believe I haven’t come to 
buy anybody’s silver-mine?” 

“Silver! I don’t keep it. Unloaded 
ten years ago, before the rabbit died.” 

‘*Then you’re the first anti-silver man 
I’ve met.” 

‘‘T’'m anti anything I can’t sell, young 
man. Here's all there is to silver: Once 
upon a time it was hard to get, and we 
had to have it. Now it’s easy. When it 
gets as common as dirt it ’ll be as cheap as 
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dirt. Same as watermelons when it’s a 
big crop. D’you follow me? That’s silver 
for you, and I don’t want it. So you've 
come away down here. Well,well! What 
did you say your name was?” 

I told him. 

** Politician ?” 

‘*God forbid!” 

‘Oh, ho,ho! Well, yes. I took a look 
at those buzzards there in Washington. 
Our Senate and Representatives. They 
were screeching a heap. All about ra- 
tios. You'll be sawing wood yet!” he 
shouted to the driver, and strode up to 
help him back a horse. ‘‘ Now ratio is a 
good- sounding word too, and I guess 
that’s why they chew on it so constant. 
Better line of language than they get at 
home. ll tell you about Congress. 
Here’s all there is to it: You can divide 
them birds in two lots. Those who know 
better and those who don’t. D’you fol- 
low me?” 

** And which kind is the Boy Orator?” 

‘*TLimber Jim? Oh, he knows better. 
I know Jim. You see, we used to have a 
saying in Salt Lake that California had 
the smallest stoves and the biggest liars 
in the world. Now Jim—well, there’s an 
old saying busted. But you'll see- Ari- 
zona ‘11 go back on the Democrats. If 
they put wool on the free list she'll stay 
Republican, and they won’t want her ad- 
mitted, which suits me first rate. My 
people here are better off as they stand.” 

‘*But your friend Mr. Jenks favors ad- 
mission!” I exclaimed. 

‘‘Luke? He’s been talking to you, has 
he? Well, now, Luke. Here's all there 
is to him. Natural gas. That’s why I 
support him, you see. If we sent a real 
smart man to Washington he might get 
us made a State. Ho, ho! But Luke 
stays here most of the time, and he’s no 
good anyway. Oh, ho, ho! So you're 
buying no mines this season?” 

Once more I found myself narrating 
the insignificance of my visit- to Arizona 
—the Bishop must have been a hard in- 
quisitor for even the deeply skilful to 
elude—and for the first time my word 
was believed. He quickly took my mea- 
sure, saw that I had nothing to hide, and 
after telling me I could find good hunt- 
ing and scenery in the mountains north, 
paid me no further attention, but master- 
fully laid some final commands on the 
intimidated driver. Then I bade good-by 
to the Bishop, and watched that old loco- 


motive moving vigorously back along the 
road to his manifold business. 

The driver was ill pleased to go hungry 
for his supper until Thomas, but he did 
not dare complain much over the new 
rule, even to black curly and me. This 
and one other thing impressed me. Sone 
miles further on we had passed out of the 
dust for a while, and rolled up the flaps. 

‘*She’s waiting for you,” said the drivey 
to black curly, and that many-sided youth 
instantly dived to the bottom of the stage, 
his boots and pistol among my legs. 

‘*Throw your coat over me,” he urged. 

I concealed him with that and a mail- 
sack, and stretched my head out to see 
what lioness stood in his path. But it 
was only a homelike little cabin, and at 
the door a woman, comely and mature, 
eying the stage expectantly. Possibly 
wife, I thought, more likely mother, and 
I asked, ‘‘Is Mrs. Follet strict?” choosing 
a name to fit either. 

The driver choked and chirruped, but 
no sound came from under the mail-sack 
until we had passed the good-day to the 
momentous female, whose response was 
harsh with displeasure as she wheeled 
into her door. A sulky voice then said, 
‘Tell me when she’s gone, Bill.”” But we 
were a safe two hundred yards on the 
road before he would lift his head, and 
his spirits were darkened during the re- 
mainder of the journey. 

‘*Come and live East,” said I, inviting 
him to some whiskey at the sa~.e time. 
‘Back there they don’t begin sitting up 
for you so early in the evening.” 

This did not enliven him, although 
upon our driver it seemed to bring anoth- 
er fit as much beyond the proportion of 
my joke as his first had been. ‘‘She tires 
a man’s spirit,” said black curly, and with 
this rueful utterance he abandoned the 
subject; so that when we reached Thomas 
in the dim night my curiosity was strong, 
and I paid little heed to this new place 
where I had come or to my supper. Black 
curly had taken himself off, and the driver 
sat at the table with me, still occasionally 
snickering in his plate. He would explain 
nothing that I asked him until the gaunt 
woman who waited on us left us for the 
kitchen, when he said, with a nervous, 
hasty relish, ‘‘The widow Sproud is 
slick,” and departed. 

Consoled by no better clew than this I 
went to bed in a downstairs room, and 
in my strange rising next day I did not 
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see the driver again. Callings in the air 
awaked me, and a wandering sound of 
wheels. The gaunt woman stood with a 
lamp in my room saying the stage was 
ready, and disappeared. I sprang up 
blindly, and again the callings passed in 
the blackness outside, long cries, inartic- 
ulate to me. Wheels heavily rolled to 
my door, and a whip was struck against 
it, and there loomed the stage, and I made 
out the ealling. It was the three drivers, 
about to separate before the dawn on their 
three diverging ways, and they were wail- 
ing their departure through the town 
that travellers might hear, in whatever 
place they lay sleeping. ‘‘Boo-wie! All 
aboa-rd!” came from somewhere, dreary 
and wavering, met at further distance 
by the floating antiphonal, ‘‘ Aboa-rd, 
aboa-rd for Grant!” and in the chill black 
air my driver lifted his portion of the 
strain, chanting, ‘‘Car-los! Car-los!” 
One last time he circled in the nearer 
darkness with his stage to let me dress. 
Mostly unbuttoned, and with not even 
a half-minute to splash cold water in my 
eyes, I clambered solitary into the vehi- 
cle and sat among the leather mail-bags, 
some boxes, and a sack of grain, having 
four hours yet till breakfast for my con- 
I heard the faint reveille at 


templation. 
Camp Thomas, but to me it was a call for 
more bed, and I pushed and pulled the 
grain-sack until I was able to distribute 
myself and in a manner doze shivering 


in my overcoat. Not the rising of the 
sun upon this blight of sand, nor the ap- 
pearance of a cattle herd, and both black 
curly and yellow driving it among its 
dust clouds, warmed my frozen attention 
as I lay in a sort of spell. I saw with 
apathy the mountains extraordinary in 
the crystal prism of the air, and soon after 
the strangest scene I have ever looked 
on by the light of day. For as we went 
along the driver would give a cry, and 
when an answering cry came from the 
thorn-bush we stopped, and a naked Ind- 
ian would appear, running, to receive a 
little parcel of salt or sugar or tobacco 
le had yesterday given the driver some 
humble coin to buy for him in Thomas. 
With changeless pagan eyes staring a 
moment at me on my sack of grain, and 
a grunt when his purchase was set in 
his hand, each black-haired desert figure 
turned away, the bare feet moving silent 
and the copper body, stark naked except 
the breech-clout, receding to dimness in 
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the thorn-bush. But I lay incurious at 
this new vision of what our wide conti- 
nent holds in fee under the single title 
United Siates, until breakfast came. This 
helped me, and I livened somewhat at 
finding the driver and the breakfast man 
were both genuine Meakums, as Jenks 
had told me they would be. 

It surprised me to discover now that I 
was looked for along the Gila, and my 
name approximately known, and when I 
asked if my friend Captain Stirling had 
spoken of my coming, it was evidently 
not he, but the news was in the air. This 
was a prominence I had never attained 
in any previous part of the world, and I 
said to the driver that I supposed my 
having no business made me a curiosity. 
That might have something to do with it, 
he answered (he seemed to have a literal 
mind), but some had thought I was the 
pay master. 

‘*Folks up here,” he explained, ‘‘ are 
liable to know who’s coming.” 

‘Tf I lived here,” said I, ‘‘ I should be 
anxious for the paymaster to come early, 
and often.” 

‘** Well, it does the country good. The 
soldiers spend it all right here, and us 
civilians profit some by it.” 

Having got him into conversation, I 
began to introduce the subject of black 
curly, hoping to lead up to the widow 
Sproud; but before I had compassed this 
we reached San Carlos, where a blow 
awaited me. Stirling, my host, had been 
detailed on a scout this morning! I was 
stranded here, a stranger, where I had 
come thousands of miles to see an old 
friend. His regret and messages to make 
myself at home, and the quartermaster’s 
hearty will to help me to do so, could not 
cure my blankness. He might be absent 
two weeks or more. I looked round at 
Carlos and its staring sand. Then I re- 
solved to go at once to my other friends, 
now stationed at Fort Grant. For I had 
begun to feel myself at an immense dis- 
tance from any who would care what 
happened to me for good or ill, and I 
longed to see some face I had known be- 
fore. So in gloom I retraced some un- 
attractive steps. This same afternoon I 
staged back along the sordid incompetent 
Gila River, and to kill time pushed my 
Sprovd inquiry, at length with success. 
To check the inevitably slipshod morals 
of a frontier commonwealth, Arizona has 
a statute that in reality only sets in writ- 
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ing a presumption of the common law, 
the ancient presumption of marriage, 
which is that when a man and woman 
go to housekeeping for a certain length 
of time, they shall be deemed legally 
married. In Arizona this period is set at 
twelve months, and ten had run against 
Mrs. Sproud and young Follet. He was 
showing signs of leaving her. The driver 
did not think her much entitled to sym- 
pathy, and certainly she showed later 
that she could devise revenge. As I 
thought over these things we came again 
to the cattle herd, where my reappear- 
ance astonished yellow and black curly. 
Nor did the variance between my move- 
ments and my reported plans seem wholly 
explained to them by Stirling’s absence, 
and at the station where I had breakfast- 
ed I saw them question the driver about 
me. This interest in my affairs height- 
ened my desire to reach Fort Grant; and 
when next day I came to it after an- 
other waking to the chanted antiph- 
onals and another faint reveille from 
-Camp Thomas in the waning dark, ex- 
treme comfort spread through me. I sat 
in the club with the officers, and they 
taught me a new game of cards called 
Solo, and filled my glass. Here were 
lieutenants, captains, a major, and a col- 
onel, American citizens with a love of 
their country and a standard of honor; 
here floated our bright flag serene against 
the lofty blue, and the mellow horns 
sounded at guard mounting, bringing 
moisture to the eyes. The day was punc- 
tuated with the bright trumpet, people 
went and came in the simple dignity of 
duty, and once again I talked with good 
men and women. God bless our soldier 
people! I said it often. 

They somewhat derided my uneasiness 
in the Gila Valley, and found my sur- 
misings sensational. Yet still they agreed 
much ready money was an unwise thing 
on a stage journey, although their pro- 
fession (I suppose). led them to take be- 
ing “‘held up” less seriously than I with 
my peaceful traditions of elevators and 
the downtown lunch. In the wide Sul- 
phur Springs Valley, where I rode at large, 
but never so long or so far that Fort 
Grant lay not in sight across that miracle 
of air, it displeased me to come one morn- 
ing upon yellow and black curly jogging 
along beneath the government telegraph 
line. 

‘* You cover a wide range,” said I. 


‘*Cowboys have to,” they answered. 
**So you've not quit us yet?” 

“Tm thinking of taking a hunt and 
fish towards Fort Apache.” 

‘“ We're your men, then. You'll find 
us at Thomas any time. We're gather- 
ing stock up these draws, but that ’l] he 
through this week.” 

They spurred their horses and vanished 
among the steep little hills that run up to 
Mount Graham. But indeed they should 
be no men of mine! Stirling had written 
me his scout was ended, and San Carlos 
worth a longer visit than I had made 
there, promising me an escort should | 
desire to camp in the mountains. An 
escort it should be, and no yellow or 
black curly, over-curious about my pri 
vate matters! This fell in excellently 
with the-coming paymaster’s movements. 
Major Pidcock was even now on his wa; 
to Fort Grant from Fort Bowie; and 
when he went to Thomas and Carios | 
would go too, in his ambulance; and | 
sighed with pleasure at escaping that 
stage again. 

Major Pidcock arrived in a yellow 
duster, but in other respects differed from 
the Bishop, though in his body a bulky 
man. We were introduced to each other 
at the club. 

‘*T am glad, sir, to meet you at last,” I 
said to him. ‘‘The whole Gila Valley 
has been taking me for you.” 

‘*Oh—ah!” said Pidcock, vaguely, and 
pulling at some fat papers in his coat; 
‘‘indeed. I understand that is a very 
ignorant population. Colonel Vincent, a 
word with you. The Department Com- 
mander requests me—” And here he went 
into some official talk with the Colonel. 

I turned among the other officers, who 
wei2 standing by an open locker having 
w! iskey, and Major Evlie put his hand 
on my shoulder. ‘‘He doesn’t mean 
anything,” he whispered, while the rest 
looked knowingly at me. Presently the 
Colonel explained to Pideock that he 
would have me to keep him company to 
Carlos. 

‘*Oh—ah, Colonel. Of course we don’t 
take civilians not employed by the gov- 
ernment, asarule. But exceptions—ah— 
can be made,” he said to me. ‘I will 
ask you to be ready immediately after 
breakfast to-morrow.” And with that he 
bowed to us all and sailed forth across the 
parade-ground. 

The Colonel’s face was red, and he 
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swore in his quiet voice; but the lips of 
the lieutenants by the open locker quiv- 
ered fitfully in the silence. 

‘*Don't mind Pidcock,” Evlie remarked. 
‘‘He’s a paymaster.” And at this the 
line officers became disorderly, and two 
lieutenants danced together; so that, with- 
out catching Evlie’s evidently military 
joke, I felt pacified. 

‘* And I’ve got to have him to dinner,” 
sighed the Colonel, and wandered away. 

‘You'll get on with him, man—you'll 
get on with him in the ambulance,” said 
my friend Paisley. ‘‘ Flatter him, man. 
Just ask him about his great strategic 
stroke at Cayuse Station that got him his 
promotion to the pay department.” 

Well, we made our start after break- 
fast, Major Pideock and I, and another 
passenger too, who sat with the driver—a 
black cook going to the commanding offi- 
cer’s at Thomas. She was an old planta- 
tion mammy, with a kind but bewildered 
face, and I am sorry that the noise of our 
driving lost me much of her conversa- 
tion; for whenever we slowed, and once 
when I walked up a hill, I found her re- 
marks to be steeped in a flighty charm. 

‘** Fo’ Lawd’s sake!” said she. ‘‘ W’at’'s 
dat?” And when the driver told her that 
it was a jack-rabbit, ‘‘ You go’long!” she 
cried, outraged. ‘‘I’s seed rabbits ear- 
lier ’n de mawnin’ dan yo’self.” She 
watched the animal with all her might, 
muttering, ‘‘Law, see him squot!” and 
‘*Hole on, hole on!” and ‘ Yasser, he 
done gone fo’ sho. My grashus, you 
lemme have a scatter shoot gun an’ a 
spike-tail smell-dog, an’ I'll git one of day 
narrah-gauge mules.” 

‘**T shall not notice it,” said Major Pid- 
cock to me, with dignity. ‘‘ But they 
should have sent such a creature by the 
stage. It’s unsuitable, wholly.” 

‘* Unquestionably,” said I, straining to 
catch the old lady’s song on the box. 


“* Don't you fo’git I’m a-comin’ behind you— 
Lam slam de lunch ham.’” 


‘*This is insufferable,” said Pidcock. 
‘*T shall put her off at Cedar Springs.” 

I suppose the drive was long to him, 
but to me it was not. Noon and Cedar 
Springs prematurely ended the first half 
of this day most memorable in the whole 
medley of my excursion, and we got down 
to dine. Two travellers bound for Thom- 


as by our same road were just setting out, 
but they firmly declined to transport our 


cook, and Pidcock moodily saw them d: 

part in their wagon, leaving him bur 
dened still; for this was the day the stage 
made its down trip from Thomas. Neve: 
before had I seen water paid for. When 
the Major, with windy importance, came 
to settle his biil, our dozen or fourteen 
escort horses and mules made an item, 
the price of watering two head being two 
bits, quite separate from the feed; and I 
learned that water was thus precious over 
most of the Territory. 

Our cook remounted the box in high 
feather, and began at once to comment 
upon Arizona. ‘‘Dere ain’t no winter, 
nor no spring, nor no rain de whole year 
roun’. My! what a country fo’ to gib de 
chick’ns courage! Dey hens must jus’ 
sit an’ lay an’ lay. But de po’ ducks 
done have a mean time. 

“*O—Lawé! 
Sinner is in my way, Daniel.’” 


**T would not permit a cook like that 
inside my house,” said Major Pidcock. 

‘‘She may not be dangerous,” I sug- 
gested. 

‘*Land! is dey folks gwineter shoot 
me?” Naturally I looked, and so did the 
Major; but it was two of our own mount- 
ed escort that she saw out to the right of 
us among the hills. ‘‘Tell dem nigger 
jockeys I got no money. Why do dey 
triflin’ chillun ride in de kerridge?” She 
did not mean ourselves, but the men with 
their carbines in the escort wagon in front 
of us. I looked out at them, and their 
mouths were wide open for joy at her. 
It was not a stately progress for twenty- 
eight thousand dollars in gold and a pay- 
master to be making. Major Pidcock 
unbuttoned his duster and reclined to 
sleep, and presently I also felt the after- 
dinner sloth shutting my eyes pleasantly 
to this bleak road. 

‘* Heave it, chillun! can’t you heave?” 
I heard our cook say, and felt us stop. 

‘** What’s that?” I asked, drowsily. 

‘* Seems to be a rock fallen down,” the 
Major answered. ‘Start it, men; roll it!” 

I roused myself. We were between 
rocks and banks on the brow of a hill, 
down which the narrow road descended 
with aslight turn. I could see the escort 
wagon halted ahead of us, and beyond it 
the men stooping at a large stone, around 
which there was no possible room to drive. 
This stone had fallen, I reflected, since 
those travellers for Thomas— 
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There was a shot, and a mule rolled 
ver. 
shall never forget that. Why, it was 
like the theatre for one paralyzed second! 
The black soldiers, the mule, the hill, all 
a clear picture seen through an opera- 
glass, stock-still, and nothing to do with 
me—for a congealed second. And, dear 
me, what a time we had then! 

Crackings volleyed around us, puffs of 
smoke jetted blue from rock ramparts 
which I had looked at and thought nat- 
ural—or rather, not thought of at all— 
earth and gravel spattered up from the 
ground, the bawling negress spilled off 
her box and ran in spirals, screaming, 
‘Oh, bless my soul, bless my soul!” and 
I saw a yellow duster flap out of the am- 
bulance. ‘‘ Lawd grashus, he’s a-leavin’ 
us!” screeched the cook, and she changed 
her spirals for a bee-line after him. I 
should never have run but for this exam- 
ple, for I have not naturally the presence 
of mind, and in other accidents through 
which I have passed there has never been 
promptness about me; the reasoning and 
all have come when it was over, unless it 
went on pretty long, when I have been 
sometimes able to leap to a conclusion. 
But yes, I ran now, straight under a 
screen of rocks, over the top of which 
rose the heads of yellow and black curly. 
The sight of them sent rushing over me 
the first agreeable sensation I had felt— 
shapeless rage—and I found myself shout- 
ing at them, ‘‘Scoundrels! scoundrels!” 
while shooting continued briskly around 
me. I think my performance would 
have sincerely entertained them could 
they have spared the time for it; and, 
as it was, they were regarding me with 
obvious benevolence, when Mr. Adams 
looked evilly at me across the stones, and 
black curly seized the old devil's rifle in 
time to do mea good turn. Mr. Adams's 
bullet struck short of me ten feet, throw- 
ing the earth in my face. Since then I 
have felt no sympathy for that tobacco- 
running pioneer. He listened, coughing, 
to what black curly said as he pointed to 
me, and I see now that I have never done 
a wiser thing than to go unarmed in that 
country. Curly was telling Mr. Adams 
that I was harmless. Indeed, that was 
true! In the bottom of this cup, target 
for a circled rim of rifles, separated from 
the widely scattered Major and his men, 
aware of nothing in particular, and see- 
ing nothing in particular but smoke and 
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rocks and faces peering everywhere, I 
walked to a stone and sat upon it, hypno- 
tized again into a spectator. From this 
undisturbed vantage I saw shape itself 
the theft of the gold. The first theft, 
that is; for it befell me later to witness 
a ceremony by which these eagles of Un- 
cle Sam again changed hands in a man- 
ner that stealing is as good a name for 
as any. 

They had got two mules killed, so that 
there could be no driving away in a hur- 
ry, and I saw that killing men was not a 
part of their war, unless required as a 
means to their end. Major Pidcock had 
spared them this necessity; I could see 
him nowhere; and with him to imitate I 
need not pause to account for the mem- 
bers of our dismounted escort. Two sol- 
diers, indeed, lay on the ground, the ser- 
geant and another, who had evidently 
fired a few resisting shots; but let me 
say at once that these poor fellows recov- 
ered, and I saw them often again through 
this adventure that bound us together, 
else I could not find so much hilarity in 
my retrospect. Escort wagon and am- 
bulance stood empty and foolish on the 
road, and there lay the ingenious stone 
all by itself, and the carbines all by 
themselves foolish in the wagon, where 
the innocent soldiers had left them on 
getting out to move the stone. Smoke 
loitered thin and blue over this now ex- 
ceedingly quiet scene, and I smelt it where 
I sat. How secure the robbers had felt 
themselves, and how reckless of identifi- 
eation! Mid-day, a public road within 
hearing of a ranch, an escort of a dozen 
regulars, no masks, and the stroke perpe- 
trated at the top of a descent, contrary to 
all laws of road agency. They swarmed 
into sight from their ramparts. I cannot 
tell what number, but several I had never 
seen before and never saw again; and 
Mr. Adams and yellow and black curly 
looked so natural that I wondered if Jenks 
and the Bishop would come climbing 
down too. But no more old friends turned 
up that day. Some went to the ambu- 
lance swift and silent, while others most 
needlessly stood guard. Nothing was in 
sight but my seated inoffensive form, and 
the only sound was, somewhere among 
the rocks, the voice of the incessant ne- 
gress speeding through her prayers. I 
saw them at the ambulance, surrounding 
passing, lifting, stepping in and out. 
reting, then moving slowly up wit’ 
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swore in his quiet voice; but the lips of 
the lieutenants by the open locker quiv- 
ered fitfully in the silence. 

‘*Don't mind Pidcock,” Evlie remarked. 
‘*He’s a paymaster.” And at this the 
line officers became disorderly, and two 
lieutenants danced together; so that, with- 
out catching Evlie’s evidently military 
joke, I felt pacified. 

‘* And I’ve got to have him to dinner,” 
sighed the Colonel, and wandered away. 
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‘*This is insufferable,” said Pidcock. 
‘*T shall put her off at Cedar Springs.” 

I suppose the drive was long to him, 
but to me it was not. Noon and Cedar 
Springs prematurely ended the first half 
of this day most memorable in the whole 
medley of my excursion, and we got down 
to dine. Two travellers bound for Thom- 
as by our same road were just setting out, 
but they firmly declined to transport our 


cook, and Pidecock moodily saw them d. 

part in their wagon, leaving him bur 
dened still; for this was the day the stag: 
made its down trip from Thomas. Neve: 
before had I seen water paid for. When 
the Major, with windy importance, came 
to settle his bill, our dozen or fourteen 
escort horses and mules made an item, 
the price of watering two head being two 
bits, quite separate from the feed; and I 
learned that water was thus precious over 
most. of the Territorw 
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I shall never forget that. Why, it was 
like the theatre for one paralyzed second! 
The black soldiers, the mule, the hill, all 
a clear picture seen through an opera- 
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me, what a time we had then! 
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ing the earth in my face. Since then I 
have felt no sympathy for that tobacco- 
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to what black curly said as he pointed to 
me, and I see now that I have never done 
a wiser thing than to go unarmed in that 
country. Ourly was telling Mr. Adams 
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rocks and faces peering everywhere, I 
walked to a stone and sat upon it, hypno- 
tized again into a spectator. From this 
undisturbed vantage I saw shape itself 
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booty round the hill’s brow. Then si- 
ience; then hoofs; then silence again, ex- 
cept the outpouring negress, scriptural, 
melodious, symbolic: 


“ Oh—-Lawd! 
Sinner is in my way, Daniel.” 


PART II. 


ALL this while I sat on the stone. 
‘They have done us brown,” I said 
aloud, and hearing my voice waked me 
from whatever state [had been in. My 
senses bounded, and I ran to the hurt 
soldiers. One was very sick. I should 
not have known what to do for them, 
but people began to arrive, brought from 
several quarters by the fusillade—two in 
a wagon from Cedar Springs, two or three 
on horses from the herds they were with 
in the hills, and a very old man from 
somewhere, who offered no assistance to 
any one, but immediately seated himself 
and began explaining what we all should 
have done. The negress came out of her 
rocks, exclamatory with pity over the 
wounded, and, I am bound to say, of more 
help to them than any of us, kind and 
motherly in the midst of her ceaseless 
discourse. Next arrived Major Pidcock 


in his duster, and took charge of every- 
thing. 
‘‘Let yer men quit the’r guns, did ye, 


general?” piped the very old man. “ Es- 
cort oughtn’t never to quit the’r guns. I 
seen that at Molino del Rey. And ye 
should have knowed that there stone 
didn’t crawl out in the road like a turtus 
to git the sunshine.” 

‘““Where were you?” thundered the 
Major to the mounted escort, who now 
appeared, half an hour after the ‘event, 
from our flanks, which they had been pro- 
tecting at an immense distance. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know your duty’s to be on hand when 
you hear firing?” 

‘Law, honey!” said the cook, with a 
guffaw, ‘‘lemme git my han’s over my 
mouf.” 

‘* See them walls they fooled yer with,” 
continued the old man, pointing with his 
stick. ‘*IT could have told yer them wasn’t 
natural. Them doesn’t show like country 
rock,” by which I found that he meant 
their faces were new-exposed and not 
weather-beaten. 

‘*No doubt you could have saved us, my 
friend,” said the Major, puffing blandly. 

But one cannot readily impress ninety 
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summers. ‘* Yes, I could have told yer 
that,” assented the sage, with senile com- 
placence. ‘‘My wife could have told yer 
that. Any smart girl could have told 
yer that.” 

‘“*T shall send a despatch for re-enforce- 
ments,” announced Pideock. ‘Tap the 
telegraph wire,” he ordered. 

‘*T have to repawt to the Major,” said 
a soldier, saluting, ‘‘ dat de line is cut.” 

At this I was taken with indecent 
laughter, and turned away, while ninety 
summers observed, ‘‘ Of course them boys 
would cut the wire if they knew their 
business.” 

Swearing capably, the Major now ac- 
counted clearly to us for the whole oc- 
currence, striding up and down, while we 
lifted the hurt men into the ranch wagon, 
and arranged for their care at Cedar 
Springs. The escort wagon hurried on 
to Thomas for a doctor. The ambulance 
was of course crippled of half its team, 
and the dead mules were cleared from 
their harness and got to the road-side. 
Having satisfactorily delivered himself of 
his explanation, the Major now organized 
a party for following the trail of the rob- 
bers, to learn into what region they had 
betaken themselves. Incredible as it may 
seem, after my late unenterprising con- 
duct, I asked one of the riders to lend me 
his horse, which he did, remarking that 
he should not need it for an hour, and 
that he was willing to risk my staying 
absent longer than that. 

So we rode away. The trail was clear, 
and we had but little trouble to follow 
it. It took us off to the right through a 
mounded labyrinth of hillocks, puny and 
gray like ash-heaps, where we rose and 
fell in the trough of the sullen landscape. 
I told Pideock of my certainty about three 
of the robbers, but he seemed to care no- 
thing for this, and was something less 
than civil at what he called my sugges- 
tions. 

‘** When I have ascertained their route,” 
he said, ‘‘it will be time enough to talk 
of their identity.” 

In this way we went for a mile or so, 
the trail leading us onward, frank and 
straight, to the top of a somewhat higher 
hill, where it suddenly expired off the 
earth. No breath vanishes cleaner from 
glass, and it brought us to a dead halt. 
We retraced the tracks to make sure we 
had not lost them before, but there was 
no mistake, and again we halted dead at 
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the vanishing-point. Here were signs 
that something out of the common had 
happened. Men’s feet and horseshoe 
prints, aimless and superimposed, marked 
a trodden frame of ground, inside which 
was nothing, and beyond which nothing 
lay but those faint tracks of wandering 
cattle and horses that scatter everywhere 
in this country. Not one defined series, 
not even a single shod horse, had gone 
over this hill, and we spent some minutes 
vainly scouring in circles wider and 
wider. Often I returned to stare at the 
trodden imperturbable frame of ground, 
and caught myself inspecting first the 
upper air, and next the earth, and spec. 
lating if the hill were hollow; and mys- 
tery began to film over the hitherto sharp 
figures of black curly and yellow, while 
the lonely country around grew so un- 
pleasant to my nerves that I was glad 
when Pideock decided that he must give 
up for to-day. We found the little group 
of people beginning to disperse at the 
ambulance. 

‘* Fooled yer ag’in, did they?” said the 
old man. ‘‘ Played the blanket trick on 
yer, Lexpect. Guess yer gold’s got pretty 
far by now.” With this parting, and 
propped upon his stick, he went as he had 
come. Not even at any time of his youth, 
I think, could he have been companion- 
able, and old age had certainly filled him 
with the impartial malevolence of the 
devil. I rejoice to say that he presided 
at none of our further misadventures. 

Short twenty-eight thousand dollars 
and two mules, we set out anew, the Ma- 
jor, the cook, and I, along the Thomas 
road, with the sun drawing closer down 
upon the long steel saw that the peaks to 
our westward made. The site of my shock 
lay behind me—I knew now well enough 
that it had been a shock, and that for a 
long while to come I should be able to 
feel the earth spatter from Mr. Adams's 
bullet against my ear and sleeve when- 
ever I might choose to conjure that mo- 
ment up again—and the present comfort 
in feeling my distance from that stone in 
the road increase continually put me in 
more cheerful spirits. With the quick 
rolling of the wheels many subjects for 
talk came into my mind, and had I been 
seated on the box beside the cook we 
should have found much in common. 
Ever since her real tenderness to those 
wounded men, I had wished to ask the 
poor old creature how she came in this 
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weary country, so far from the pleasant 
fields of cotton and home. Her hair wags 
gray, and she had seen much, else she }) ad 
never been so kind and skilful at banda 
ging. And I am quite sure that some 
where in the chambers of her incoherey; 
mind and simple heart abided the swee: 
ancient fear of God and love of her fe| 
low-men—virtues I had met but little jy 
Arizona. 

** De whole family, scusin’ two,” she was 
saying, ‘‘dey bust loose and tuck to de 
woods.” And then she moralized upon 
the two who staid behind and were shot 
**But de Gennul, he ‘low dat wuz mighty 
pore reasonin’.” 

I should have been glad to exchange 
views with her, for Major Pidcock was 
dull company. This prudent officer was 
not growing distant from his disaster, and 
as night began to come, and we neared 
Thomas, I suppose the thought that our 
ambulance was driving him perhaps to a 
court martial was enough to submerge 
the man in gloom. To me and my news 
about the robbers he was a little more cén 
siderate, although he still made nothing 
of the fact that some of them lived in the 
Gila Valley, and were of the patriarchal 
tribe of Meakum. 

‘Scoundrels like that,” he muttered, 
lugubriously, ‘‘know every trail in the 
country, and belong nowhere. Mexico is 
not a long ride from here. They can get 
a steamer at Guaymas and take their 
choice of ports down to Valparaiso. Yes, 
they'll probably spend that money in 
South America. Oh, confound that wo- 
man !” 

For the now entirely cheerful negress 
was singing: 

“*Dar’s de gal, dar’s my Susanna. 
How by gum you know? 
Know her by de red bandanna, 
An’ de shoestring hangin’ on de flo’— 
Dad blam her !— 
An’ de shoestring hangin’—’ 


‘‘Goodness grashus w’at you 
do?” 

At this sudden cry and the stopping of 
the ambulance I thought more people 
were come for our gold, and my spirit re- 


gwineter 


signed itself. Sit still was all I should do 
now, and look for the bright day when | 
should leave Arizona forever. But it was 
only Mrs. Sproud. I had clean forgotten 
her, and did not at once take in to what 
an important turn the affairs of some of 
us had come. She stepped out of the 
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darkness, and put her hand on the door 
of the ambulance. 

‘‘T suppose you're the paymaster ?” 
Her voice was soft and easy, but had an 
ample volume. As Pidcock was reply- 
ing with some dignity that she was cor- 
rect, she caught sight of me. ‘‘ Who is this 
man?” she interrupted him. 

‘My clerk,” said Pidecock; and this is 
the promptest thing I can remember of 
the Major, always excepting his conduct 
when the firing beganon the hill. ‘‘You’re 
asking a good many questions, madam,” 
he added. 

‘‘T want to know who I'm talking to,” 
said she, quietly. ‘I think I’ve seen 
property of yours this evening.” 

‘You had better get in, madam ; better 
get in.” 

‘‘This is the paymaster’s team from Fort 
Grant?” said Mrs. Sproud to the driver. 

‘“Yes, yes, madam. Major Pidcock— 
Iam Major Pidcock, Paymaster to the 
United States Army in the Department of 
the Colorado. I suppose I understand 
you.” 

‘Seven canvas. sacks,” 
Sproud, standing in the road. 

“Get in, madam. You can’t tell who 
may be within hearing. You will find it 


said Mrs. 


to your advantage to keep nothing—” 

Mrs. Sproud laughed luxuriously, and I 
began to discern why black curly might 
at times have been loath to face her. 

‘‘T merely meant, madam—I desired to 
make it clear that—a—” 

‘“T think I know what you meant. But 


I have no call to fear the law. It will 
save you trouble to believe that before we 
go any farther.” 

‘Certainly, madam. Quite right.” The 
man was sweating. What with court 
martial and Mrs. Sproud, his withers were 
wrung. ‘‘ You are entirely sure, of course, 
madam—” 

‘‘T am entirely sure I know what I am 
about. That seems to be more than some 
do that are interested in this gold—the 
folks, for instance, that have hid it in my 
hay-stack.” 

‘*Hay-stack! Then they’re not gone to 
Mexico!” 

‘*Mexico, sir? They live right here in 
the valley. Now I'll get in,and when I 
ask you, you will please to set me down.” 
She seated herself opposite us and struck 
amatch. ‘‘Now we know what we all 
look like,” said she, holding the light up, 
massive and handsome. ‘This young 
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man is the clerk, and we needn’t mind 
him. I have done nothing to fear the 
law, but what I am doing now will make 
me a traveller again. I have no friends 
here. I was acquainted with a young 
man.” She spoke in the serenest tone, 
but let fall the match more quickly than 
its burning made needful. ‘* He was wel- 
come in my home. He let them cook 
this up in my house and never told me. 
I live a good ways out on the road, and it 
was a safe place, but I didn’t think why 
so many met him, and why they sat 
around my stable. Once in a while this 
week they’ve been joking about winning 
the soldiers’ pay—they often win that— 
but I thought it was just cowboy games, 
till I heard horses coming quick at sun- 
down this afternoon, and I hid. Will 
hunted around and said—and said I was 
on the stage coming from Solomonsville, 
and so they had half an hour yet. He 
thought so. And, you see, nobody lives 
in the cabin but—but me.” Mrs. Sproud 
paused a moment here, and I noticed her 
breathing. Then she resumed: ‘‘So I 
heard them talk some; and when they 
all left, pretty soon, I went to the hay- 
stack, andit wasso. Then the stage came 
along and I rode to Thomas.” 

** You left the gold there!” groaned the 
wretched Major, and leaned out of the 
ambulance. 

‘Tm not caring to touch what’s none 
of mine. Wait, sir, please; I get out 
here. Here are the names I’m sure of. 
Stop the driver, or I'll jump.” She put 
a paper in the Major’s hand. ‘‘It is Mrs. 
Sproud’s hay-stack,” she added. 

“Will you—this will never—can I 
find you to-morrow?” he said, helplessly, 
holding the paper out at her. 

“T have told you all I know,” said 
Mrs. Sproud, and was gone at once. 

Major Pidcock leaned back for some 
moments as we drove. Then he began 
folding his paper with care. ‘‘I have 
not done with that person,” said he, at- 
tempting to restore his crippled impor- 
tance. ‘‘ She will find that she musi ex- 
plain herself.” 

Our wheels whirled in the sand and we 
came quickly to Thomas, to a crowd of 
waiting officers and ladies; and each of 
us had an audience that night—the cook, 
I feel sure, while I myself was of an im- 
portance second only to the Major's. But 
he was at once closeted with the com- 
manding officer, and I did not learn their 
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counsels, hearing only at breakfast that 
the first step was taken. The detail sent 
out had returned from the hay- stack, 
bringing gold, indeed—one half-sackful. 
The other six were gone, and so was Mrs. 
Sproud. It was useless to surmise, as we, 
however, did that whole forenoon, what 
any of this might mean; but in the after- 
noon came a sign. A citizen of the Gila 
Valley had been paying his many debts 
at the saloon and through the neighbor- 
hood, in gold. In one well known for 
the past two years to be without a penny, 
it was the wrong moment to choose for 
honest affluence, and this citizen was the 
first arrest. This further instance of how 
secure the robbers felt themselves to be 
outdid anything that had happened yet, 
and I marvelled until following events 
took from me the power of astonishment. 
The men named on Mrs. Sproud’s paper 
were fewer than I think fired upon us in 
the attack, but every one of them was 
here in the valley, going about his busi- 
ness. Most were with the same herd of 
cattle that I had seen driven by yellow 
and black curly near the subagency, and 
they too were there. The solvent debtor, 
I should say, was not arrested this morn- 
ing. Plans that I, of course, had no part 
in delayed matters, I suppose for the sake 
of certainty. Black curly and his friends 
were watched, and found t» be spending 
no gold yet; and since they did not show 
sign of leaving the vegion, but continued 
with their cattle, I imagine every effort 
was being made to light upon taeir hid- 
den treasure. But their time came, and 
soon after it mine. Stirling, my friend, 
to whom I had finally gone at Carlos, 
opened the wire door of his quarters 
where I sat one morning, and with a 
heartless smile introduced me to a gen- 
tleman from Tucson. 

‘* You'll have a chance to serve your 
country,” said Stirling. 

I was subpeenaed ! 

‘* Certainly not!” I said, with indigna- 
tion. ‘‘I’m going East. I don’t live 
here. You have witnesses enough with- 
out me. We all saw the same thing.” 

‘* Witnesses never see the same thing,” 
observed the man from Tucson. “It’s 
the government that’s after you. ‘ut 
you'll not have to wait. Our case is first 
on the list.” 

‘You can take my deposition,” I be- 
gan; but what need to dwell upon this 
interview? ‘‘ When I come to visit you 
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again,” I said to Stirling, ‘‘ let me know.” 
And that pink-faced, gray-haired captain 
still shouted heartlessly. 

‘* You're an egotist,” said he. “Think 
of the scrape poor old Pideock has go; 
himself into.” 

‘‘The government needs all the wit. 
nesses it can get,’’ said the man from Tuc- 
son. ‘‘Luke Jenks is smart in 
ways.” 

‘** Luke Jenks?” 
extension chair. 

‘Territorial Delegate; firm of Parley 
and Jenks, Tucson. He’s in it.” 

** By heavens!” I cried, in unmixed de- 
light. ‘* But I didn’t see him when they 
were shooting at us.” 

The man from Tueson stared at me 
curiously. ‘‘ He is counsel for the pris- 
oners,” he explained. 

‘‘The Delegate to Washington defends 
these thieves who robbed the United 
States?” I repeated. 

‘‘Says he'll get them off. He’s going 
to stay home from Washington and put 
it through in shape.” 

It was here that my powers of aston 
ishment went into their last decline, and | 
withheld my opinion upon the character 
of Mr. Jenks as a public man. I settled 
comfortably in my canvas chair. 

‘““The prisoners are citizens of small 
means, I judge,” said I. ‘‘ What fee can 
they pay for such a service?” 

‘** Ah!” said Stirling. 

‘**That’s about it, I guess,” said the man 
from Tucson. ‘‘ Luke is mighty smart in 
his law business. Well, gents, good-day 
to you. I must be getting after the rest 
of my witness<s.” 

‘‘Have you seen Mrs. Sproud?” I asked 
him. 

“She's quit the country. We can’t 
trace her. Guess she was scared.” 

‘*But that gold!” I exclaimed, when 
Sterling and I were alone. ‘‘ What in 
the world have they done with those six 
other bags?” 

‘*Ah!” said he, as before. ‘‘Do you 
want to vet on that point? Dollars to 
doughnuts Uncle Sam never sees a cent 
of that money again. I'll stake my next 
quarter’s pay—” 

“Pooh!” said I. ‘‘That’s poor odds 
against doughnuts if Pideock has the 
paying of it.” And I took my turn at 
laughing at the humorous Stirling. 

‘‘That Mrs. Sproud is a sensible wo- 
man to have gone,” said he, reflectively. 


some 


I sat up in my canvas 
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“They would know she had betrayed 
them, and she wouldn’t be safe in the 
valley. Witnesses who know too much 
sometimes are found dead in this coun- 
try—but you'll have government protec- 
tion. 

‘‘Thank you kindly,” said I. 
what I had on the hill.” 

But Stirling took his turn at me again 
with freshened mirth. 

Well, I think that we witnesses were 
worth government protection. At sea- 
sons of especial brightness and holiday, 
such as Christmas and Easter, the theatres 
of the variety order have a phrase which 
they sometimes print in capitals upon 
their bills—Combination Extraordinary ; 
and when you consider Major Pidcock 
and his pride, and the old plantation 
cook, and my reserved Eastern self, and 
our coal-black escort of the hill, more 
than a dozen, including Sergeant Brown 
and the private, both now happily recov- 
ered of their wounds, you can see what 
appearance we made descending together 
from the mean Southern Pacific train at 
Tucson, under the gaze of what I take to 
have been the town’s whole population, 
numbering five thousand. 

Stirling, who had come to see us 
through, began at his persiflage imme- 
diately, and congratulated me upon the 
house I should play to, speaking of box- 
office receipts and a benefit night. Tuc- 
son is more than half a Mexican town, 
and in its crowd upon the platform I saw 
the gaudy shawls, the ear-rings, the stee- 
ple straw hats, the old shrivelled cigarette- 
rolling apes, and the dark-eyed girls, and 
sifted with these the loungers of our own 
race, boots, overalls, pistols, hotel clerks, 
express agents, freight hands, waitresses, 
red shirts, soldiers from Lowell Barracks, 
and officers, and in this mass and mess of 
color and dust and staring, Bishop Mea- 
kum, in his yellow duster, by the door of 
the Hotel San Xavier. But his stare was 
not, I think now, quite of the same idle- 
ness with the rest. He gave me a short 
nod, yet not unfriendly, as I passed by 
him to register my name. By the count- 
er I found the wet-eyed Mowry standing. 

‘*How’s business on the other side of 
the track?” I said to him. 

‘‘Fair to middlin’. Get them mines 
ye was after at Globe?” 

‘You've forgotten I told you they’re a 
property I don’t care for, Mr. Mowry. I 
suppose it’s interest in this recent gold 


‘*That’s 
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discovery that brings you to Tucson.” 
He had no answer for me but a shrewd 
shirking glance that flattered my sense 
of acumen, and adding, pleasantly, ‘‘ So 
many of your Arizona citizens have for- 
saken silver for gold just now,” I wrote 
my name in the hotel book, while he 
looked to remind himself what it was. 

‘“ Why, you’re not to stay here,” said 
Stirling, coming up. ‘‘ You’re expected 
at the barracks.” 

He presented me at once to a knot of 
officers, each of whom in turn made me 
known to some additional bystander, un- 
til it seemed to me that I shook a new 
hand sixty times in this disordered min- 
ute by the hotel book, and out of the six- 
ty caught one name, which was my own. 

These many meetings could not be 
made perfect without help from the sa- 
loon - keeper, who ran his thriving trade 
conveniently at hand in the office of the 
San Xavier. Our group remained near 
him, and I silently resolved to sleep here 
at the hotel, away from the tempting con- 
fusion of army hospitality upon this eve 
of our trial. We were expected, however, 
to dine at the post, and that I was ready 
to do. Indeed, I could searcely have got 
myself out of it without rudeness, for the 


ambulance was waiting us guests at the 


gate. We went to it along a latticed 
passage at the edge of a tropical garden, 
only a few square yards in all, but how 
pretty! and what an oasis of calm in the 
midst of this teeming desolation of un- 
rest! It had wpon one side the railway 
station, wooden, sordid, congesting with 
malodorous packed humanity; on the 
next the rails themselves and the plat- 
form, with steam and bells and baggage- 
trucks rolling and bumping; the hotel 
stood on the third, a confusion of tongues 
and trampings; while a wide space of 
dust, knee-deep, and littered with manceu- 
vring vehicles, hemmed in this silent gar- 
den on the fourth side. A slender slow 
little fountain dropped inaudibly among 
some palms, a giant cactus, and the broad- 
spread shade of trees I did not know. 
This was the whole garden, and a tame 
young antelope was its inhabitant. He 
lay in the unchanging shade, his large 
eyes fixed remotely upon the turmoil of 
this world, and a sleepy charm touched 
my senses as I looked at his domain. In- 
stead of going to dinner, or going any- 
where, I should have liked to recline in- 
definitely beneath those palms and trail 
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my fingers in the cool fountain. Such 
enlightened languor, however, could by 
no happy chance be the lot of an impor- 
tant witness in a Western robbery trial, 
and I dined and wined with the jovial 
officers, at least talking no business. 
With business I was sated. Pidcock 
and the attorney for the United States—I 
can remember neither his name nor the 
proper title of his office, for he was a 
nobody, and I had forgotten his features 
each new time that we met—-had mapped 
out the trial to me, preparing and rehears- 
ing me in my testimony until they had 
pestered me into a hatred of them both. 
And when word was brought me here, 
dining at Lowell Barracks, where I had 
imagined myself safe from justice, that 
this same attorney was waiting to see me, 
I rose and I played him a trick. Pos- 
sibly I should not have done it but for the 
saloon-keeper in the afternoon and this 
sustained dining now; but I sent him 
word I should be with him directly—and 
I wandered into Tucson by myself. 
Faithful to my last strong impression 
there, I went straight to the tiny hotel 
garden, and in that darkness lay down in 
a delicious and torpid triumph. The at- 


torney was most likely waiting still. No 
one on earth knew where I was. Pid- 
cock could not trace me now. I could 


see the stars through the palms and the- 


strange trees, the fountain made a little 
sound, somewhere now and then I could 
hear the antelope, and, cloaked in _this 
black serenity, I lay smiling. Once an 
engine passed heavily, leaving the station 
utterly quiet again, and the next I knew 
it was the antelope’s rough tongue that 
waked me, and I found him nibbling and 
licking my hand. People were sitting 
in the latticed passage, and from the light 
in the office came Mr. Mowry, untying a 
canvas sack that he held. At this sight 
my truancy to discretion was over, and 
no head could be more wakeful or clear 
than mine instantly became. 

‘How much d’yer want this time, Mr. 
Jenks?” inquired Mowry. 

I could not hear the statesman’s reply, 
but thought, while the sound of clinking 
came to me, how a common cause will 
often serve to reconcile the most bitter 
opponents. I did not dare go nearer to 
catch all their talk, and I debated a little 
upon my security even as it was, until 
my own name suddenly reached me. 

‘‘Him ?” said Mowry; “ that there tai- 
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lor-made boy? They’ve got him sleepin’ 
at the barracks.” 

‘*Nobody but our crowd's boarding 
here,” said some one. 

‘“They think we’re laying for their 
witnesses,” said the voice of Jenks. And 
among the various mingled laughs rose 
distinct a big one that I knew. 

“Oh, ho, ho! Well, yes. Tell you 
about witnesses. Here’s all there is to 
them: spot cash to their figure, and kiss 
ing the Book. You’ve done no work but 
what I told you?” he added, sharply. 

‘We haven't needed to worry about 
witnesses in any shape, Bishop.” 

‘*That’s good. That's economy. 
little Eastern toorist is harmless.” 

‘*Leave him talk, Bishop. Leave ‘em 
all tell their story.” 

“It’s going to cost the whole stake, 
though,” said Jenks. 

‘**Deserted Jericho !” 
Meakum. 

‘*T don’t try cases for nothing, Bishop. 
The deal’s covered. My clients have pub 
licly made over to me their horses and 
saddles.” 

‘**Oh, ho, ho!” went the Bishop. But 
this last word about the horses was the 
only part of the talk I could not put a 
plain meaning upon. : 

Mr. Mowry I now saw re-enter the 
lighted door of the office, with his canvas 
sack in his hand. ‘‘ This’ll be right here 
in the safe,” said he. 

‘* All right,” answered Jenks. ‘‘I’)! 
not be likely to call on you any more for 
a day or so.” 

‘* Hello!” said the office clerk, appearing 
in his shirt sleeves. ‘‘ You fellows have 
made me forget the antelope.” He took 
down a lantern, and I rose to my feet. 

‘*Give us a drink before you feed him,” 
said Jenks. Then I saw the whole of 
them crowd into the door for their night- 
cap, and that was all I waited for. 

I climbed the garden fence. My 
thoughts led me at random through quan- 
tities of soft dust, and over the rails, I 
think, several times, until I stood between 
empty and silent freight trains, and there 
sat down. Harmless! It seemed to me 


That 


remarked old 


they would rate me differently in the 
morning. So for a while my mind was 
adrift in the turbulent cross-currents of 
my discovery; but it was with a smooth 
innocent surface that I entered the hotel 
office and enjoyed the look of the clerk 
when he roused and heard me, who, ac- 
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cording to their calculations, should have 
been in slumber at the barracks, asking 
to be shown my room here. I was tempt- 
ed to inquire if he had fed the antelope— 
such was the pride of my elation—and I 
think he must have been running over 
questions to put me; but the two of us 
marched up the stairs with a lamp and a 
key, speaking amiably of the weather for 
this time of year, and he unlocked my 
door with a politeness and hoped I would 
sleep well with a consideration that I 
have rarely met in the hotel clerk. I 
did not sleep well. Yet it seemed not to 
matter. By eight I had breakfast, and 
found the attorney—Rocklin I shall name 
him, and that will have to answer—and 
told him how we had become masters of 
the situation. 

He made me repeat it all over, jotting 
memoranda this second time; and when 
my story was done, he sat frowning at his 
notes, With a cigar between his teeth. 

‘‘This ain’t much,” he said. ‘‘ Luck- 
ily I don’t need anything more. Ive 
got a dead open-and-shut case without 
it. 

‘“Why don’t 
then?” said I. 
all means?” 

‘Well, what does it all mean?” 

Either the man was still nettled at my 
treatment of him last evening, or had no 
liking for amateur opinions and help; 
otherwise I see no reason for the dispar- 
agement with which he regarded me while 
I interpreted what I had overheard, piece 
by piece, except the horse and saddle re- 
mark. 

“Sinee that don’t seem clear, I'll ex- 
plain it to you,” he said, ‘‘and then you'll 
krow it all. Except their horses and sad- 
dles, the accused haven’t a red cent to 
their names—not an honest one, that is. 
So it looks well for them to be spending 
all they’ve apparently got in the world to 
pay counsel fees. Now I have this case 
worked up,” he pursued, complacently, 
‘so that any such ambiguous stuff as 
yours is no good to me at all—would 
be harmful, in fact. ° It’s not good pol- 
icy, my friend, to assail the character of 
opposing counsel. And Bishop Meakum! 
Are you aware of his power and stand- 
ing in this section? Do you think you're 
going to ring him in?” 

‘* Great goodness!” I cried. ‘‘ Let me 
testify, and then let the safe be opened.” 

Rocklin looked at me a moment, the 


you make it deader, 
‘* Don’t you see what it 
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cigar wagging between his teeth, and then 
he lightly tossed his notes in the waste- 
paper basket. 

‘*Open your safe,” said he, ‘‘and what 
then? Up steps old Mowry and says, 
‘Tl thank you to let my property alene.’ 
Where's your proof? What word did any 
of them drop that won’t bear other con- 
structions? Mowry’s well known to have 
money, and he has a right to give it to 
Jenks.” 

‘If the gold could be identified?” I 
suggested. 

‘*That’s been all attended to,” he an- 
swered, with increasing complacence. 
‘*T'm obliged to you for your informa- 
tion, and in a less sure case I might risk 
using it, but— Why, see here; we've got 
‘em hands down!” And he clapped me 
on the knee. ‘‘If I had met you last 
evening I was going to tell you our cam- 
paign. Pidcock ’]1 come first, of course, 
and his testimony ‘ll cover pretty much 
the whole ground. Then, you see, the 
rest of you I'll use mainly in support. 
Sergeant Brown — he’s very strong, and 
the black woman, and you—I’ll proba- 
bly call you third or fourth. So you'll 
be on hand sure now?” 

Certainly I had no thought of being 
anywhere else. The imminence of our 
trial was now heralded by the cook’s 
coming to Rocklin’s office punctually to 
his direction, and after her Pidcock al- 
most immediately. It was not many 
minutes before the more important ones 
of us had gathered, and we proceeded to 
court, once again a Combination Ex- 
traordinary—a spectacle for Tucson. So 
much stir and prosperity had not blos- 
somed in the town for many years, its 
chief source of life being the money that 
Lowell Barracks brought to it. But now 
its lodgings were crowded and its saloons 
and Mexican dens of entertainment waked 
to activity. From a dozing sunburnt 
village of adobe walls and almond-trees, 
it was become something like those places 
built in a single Western day of riot ex- 
travagance, where corner lots are clam- 
ored for, and men pay a dollar to be 
shaved. 

Jenks was before us in the room with 
his clients. He was practising what I 
always think of as his celluloid smile, 
whispering and all-hail with everybody. 
One of the prisoners had just such another 
mustache as his own, too large for his 
face; and this has led me since to notice 
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a type of too large mustaches through 
our country in all ranks, but of similar 
men, who generally have either stolen 
something or lacked the opportunity. 
Catching sight of me, Jenks came at 
once, friendly as you please, shaking 
my passive hand, and laughing that we 
should meet again under such circum- 
stances. 

‘“When we're through this nuisance,” 
said he, ‘‘you must take dinner with 
me. Just now, you understand,it wouldn’t 
look well to see me hobnobbing with a 
government witness. See you again!” 
And he was off to some one else. 

I am confident this man could not see 
himself as others—some others, at least— 
saw him. To him his whole performance 
was natural and professional,and my view 
that he was more infamous by far than 
the thieves would have sincerely amazed 
him. Indeed, for one prisoner I felt very 
sorry. Black curly was sitting there, and 
in contrast to Mr. Adams, down whose 
beard the tobacco forever ran, he seemed 
downcast and unhardened, I thought. 
He was getting his deserts through base 
means. It was not for the sake of justice 
but from private revenge that Mrs.Sproud 
had moved; and, after all, had the boy 
injured her so much as this? Yet how 
couldI help him? They were his deserts. 
My mood was abruptly changed to diver- 
sion when Isaw among our-jury specimens 
of both types of Meakum, and prominent 
among the spectator throng their sire, 
that canny polygamist, surveying the 
case with the same forceful attention I had 
noticed first in the House of Representa- 
tives, and ever Since that day. ButI had 
a true shock of surprise now. Mrs. 
Sproud was in court. There could be no 
mistake. No one seemed to notice her, 
and I wondered if many in the town knew 
her face, and with what intent she had 
returned to this dangerous neighborhood. 
I was so taken up with watching her and 
her furtive appearance in the almost con- 
cealed position she had chosen that I paid 
little heed to the government’s open- 
ing of its case. She had her eyes upon 
black curly, but he could not see her. 
Pideock was in the midst of his pompous 
recital when the court took its noon in- 
termission. Then I was drawn to seek 
out black curly, as he was conducted to 
his dinner. 

‘“*Good-day,” said he, as I came beside 


him. 


“IT wish I didn’t have to go on oat), 
about this,” I said. 

“Oath away,” he answered, dogged] y. 
‘‘ What's that got to do with me?” 

‘*Oh, come!” I exclaimed. 

‘*Come where?” He looked at me de- 
fiantly. 

‘“When people don’t wish to be trailed.” 
I went on, ‘‘do I understand they some 
times spread a blanket and lead their 
horses on it and take off their shoes? [’1, 
merely asking out of a traveller's curi 
osity.” 

‘*T guess you'll have to ask them that’s 
up on such tricks,” he answered, grinning 

I met him in the eyes, and a strong lik 
ing for him came over me. ‘‘I probably 
owe you my life,” I said, huskily. “| 
knowIdo. AndIhate— You must con- 
sider me a poor sort of bird.” 

‘** Blamed if I know what you’re drivin’ 
at,” said black curly. But he wrinkled 
his forehead in the pleasant way I re 
membered. ‘‘ Yer whiskey was good a)! 
right,” he added, and gave me his hand. 

‘*Look here,” said I. ‘‘She’s come 
back.” 

This took the boy unguarded, and lie 
swore with surprise. Then his face grew 
sombre. ‘‘ Let her,” he remarked; and 
that was all we said. 

At the afternoon sitting I began to no 
tice how popular sympathy was not only 
quite against the United States, but a sen 
timent amounting to hatred was shown 
against all soldiers. The voice of re 
spectability seemed entirely silent; decent 
citizens were there, but not enough of 
them. The mildest opinion was that 
Uncle Sam could afford to lose money 
better than poor people, and the strong- 
est was that it was a pity the soldiers 
had not been killed. This seemed inap- 
propriate in a Territory desiring admis- 
sion to our Union. I supposed it some- 
thing local then, but have since observed 
it to be a prevailing Western antipathy. 
The unthinking sons of the sage-brush i|! 
tolerate a thing which stands for disci- 
pline, good order, and obedience, and the 
man who lets another command him they 
despise. I can think of no threat more 
evil for our democracy, for it is a fine 
thing diseased and perverted—namely, in- 
dependence gone drunk. 

Pidcock’s examination went forward, 
and the half-sack of gold from the hay- 
stack brought « great silence in court. 
The Major's identification of the gold was 





conducted by Rocklin with stage effect, 
for it was an undoubted climax; but I 
caught a most singular smile on the face 
of Bishop Meakum, and there sat Mrs. 
Sproud, stiil solitary and engulfed in the 
throng, her face flushed and her eyes 
blazing. And here ended the first day. 

In the morning came the Major’s cross- 
examination, with the room more crowd- 
ed than before, but I could not find Mrs. 
Sproud. Rocklin did not believe I had 
seen her, and I feared something had hap- 
pened to her. The Bishop had walked to 
the court with Jenks, talking and laugh- 
ing upon general subjects, so far as I 
could hear. The counsel for the prison- 
ers passed lightly over the first part of 
the evidence, only causing an occasional 
laugh on the score of the Major’s military 
prowess, until he came to the goid. 

‘* You said this sack was one of yours, 
Major?” he now inquired. 

‘*Tt is mine, sir.” 

A large bundle of sacks was brought. 
‘And how about these? Here are ten, 
fifteen—about forty. I'll get some more 
if you say so. Are they all yours?” 

‘* Your question strikes me as idle, sir.’ 
The court rapped, and Jenks smiled. 
“They resemble mine,” said Pidcock. 
‘But they are not used.” 

‘‘No; not used.” Jenks held up the ori- 
ginal, shaking the gold. ‘‘Now I’m go- 
ing toempty your sack for a moment.” 

‘T object,” said Rocklin, springing up. 

‘* Oh, it’s all counted,” laughed Jenks; 
and the objection was not sustained. Then 
Jenks poured the gold into a new sack 
and shook that aloft. ‘‘ It makes them 
look confusingly similar, Major. I'll just 
put my card in your sack.” 

‘*T object,” said Rocklin, with anger, 
but with futility. Jenks now poured the 
gold back into the first, then into a third, 
and thus into several, tossing them each 
time on the table, and the clinking pieces 
sounded clear in the room. Bishop Mea- 
kum was watching the operation like a 
wolf. ‘‘ Now, Major,” said Jenks, ‘‘is 
your gold in the original sack, or which 
sack is my card in?” 

This was the first time that the room 
broke out loudly; and Pideock, when the 
people were rapped to order, said, ‘‘ The 
sack’s not the thing.” 

‘Of course not. The gold is our point. 
And of course you had a private mark on 
it. Tell the jury, please, what the private 
mark was.” 
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He had none. He spoke about dates,and 
new coins, he backed and filled, swelled 
importantly, and ended like a pricked 
bladder by recanting his identification. 

‘* That is all I have to say for the pres- 
ent,” said Jenks. 

‘‘Don’t complicate the issue by at- 
tempting to prove too much, Mr. Rock- 
lin,” said the judge. 

Rocklin flushed, and called the next 
witness, whispering sulkily to me, ‘* What 
can you expect if the court starts out 
against you?” But the court was by no 
means against him. The judge was 
merely disgusted over Rocklin’s cardi- 
nal folly of identifying coin under such 
loose conditions. 

And now came the testimony of Ser- 
geant Brown. He told so clear a story 
as to chill the enthusiasm of the room. 
He pointed to the man with the mus- 
tache, black curly, and yellow. ‘‘I saw 
tiem shooting from the right of the 
road,” he said. Jenks tried but little to 
shake him, and left him unshaken. He 
was followed by the other wounded sol- 
dier, whose story was nearly the same, 
except that he identified different prison- 
ers. 

‘* Who did you say shot you?” inquired 
Jenks. ‘*‘ Which of these two?” 

“‘T didn’t say. I don’t know.” 

‘*Don’t know a man when he shoots 
you in broad daylight?” 

‘* Plenty was shooting at me,” said the 
soldier. And his testimony also remained 
unshaken. 

Then came my own examination, and 
Jenks did not trouble me at all, but, 
when I had likewise identified the men I 
knew, simply bowed smilingly, and had 
no questions to ask his friend from the 
East. 

Our third morning began with the ne- 
gress, who said she was married, told a 
scattered tale, and soon stated that she 
was single, explaining later that she had 
two husbands, and one was dead, while 
the other had disappeared from her ten 
years ago. Gradually her alarm sub- 
sided and she achieved coherence. 

‘What did this gentleman do at the 
occurrence?” inquired Jenks, indicating 
me. 

‘* Dat gemman? He jes flew, sir, an’ 
I don’ blame him fo’ bein’ no wusser 
skeer’d dan de whole party. Yesser, we 
all flew scusin’ dey two pore chillun; 
an’ we staid till de currence was ceased.” 
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‘*But the gentleman says he sat on a 
stone, and saw those men firing.” 

‘Land! I seed him goin’ like he was 
gwineter Fo’t Grant. He run up de hill, 
an’ de Gennul he run down like de day 
of judgment.” 

‘*The General ran?” 

‘*Lawd grashus, honey, yo’ could have 
played checkers on dey coat tails of his.” 

The court rapped gently. 

3ut the gold must have been heavy 
to carry away to the horses. Did not 
the General exert his influence to rally 
his men?” 

‘*No, sah. De Gennul went down de 
hill, an’ he took his inflooence with him.” 

‘‘T have no further questions,” said 
Jenks. ‘*‘ When we come to our alibis, 
gentlemen, I expect to satisfy you that 
this good lady saw more correctly, and 
when she is unable to recognize my 
clients it is for a good reason.” 

‘*“We've not got quite so far yet,” 
Rocklin observed. ‘* We’ve reached the 
hay-stack at present.” 

‘*Aren’t you going to make her de- 
scribe her own confusion more?” I began, 
but stopped, for I saw that the next wit- 
ness was at hand, and that it was Mrs. 
Sproud. 

‘* How’s this?” I whispered to Rocklin. 
‘* How did you get her?” 

‘She volunteered this morning, just 
before trial. We're in big luck.” 

The woman was simply dressed in 
something dark. Her handsome face 
was pale, but she held a steady eye upon 
the jury, speaking clearly and with de- 
liberation. Old Meakum, always in court 
and watchful, was plainly unprepared for 
this, and among the prisoners, too, I could 
discern uneasiness. Whether or no any 
threat or constraint had kept her invisi- 
ble during these days, her coming now 
was a thing for which none of us were 
ready. 

‘* What do I know?” she repeated after 
the counsel. ‘‘I suppose you have been 
told what I said I knew.” 

‘We'd like to hear it directly from 
you, Mrs. Sproud,” Rocklin explained. 

‘*Where shall I start?” 

‘* Well—there was a young man who 
boarded with you, was there not?” 

“IT object to the witness being led,” 
said Jenks. And Bishop Meakum moved 
up beside the prisoivers’ counsel and be- 
gan talking with him earnestly. 

‘‘Nobody is leading me,” said Mrs. 
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Sproud, imperiously, and raising her voice 
a little. She looked about her. ‘ There 
was a young man who boarded with me. 
Of course that is so.” 

Meakum broke off in his confidences 
with Jenks, and looked sharply at her. 

‘*Do you see your boarder anywhere 
here?” inquired Rocklin; and from jis 
tone I perceived that he was puzzled by 
the manner of his witness. 

She turned slowly, and slowly seruti 
nized the prisoners one by one. The head 
of black curly was bent down, and I say 
her eyes rest upon it while she stood in 
silence. It was as if he felt the summons 
of her glance, for he raised his head. His 
face was scarlet, but her paleness did not 
change. 

‘* He is the one sitting at the end,” sl 
said, looking back at the jury. She then 
told some useless particulars, and brought 
her narrative to the afternoon when slic 
had heard the galloping. ‘‘Then TI hid. 
I hid because this is a rough country.” 

‘*When did you recognize that young 
man’s voice?” 

‘*T did not recognize it.” 

Black curly’s feet scraped as he shifted 
his position. 

‘Collect yourself, Mrs. Sproud. We'll 
give you all the time you want. We 
know ladies are not used to talking in 
court. Did you not hear this young man 
talking to his friends?” 

‘“*T heard talking,” replied the witness 
quite collected. ‘‘ But I could not make 
out who they were. If I could have been 
sure it was him and friends, I wouldn't 
have staid hid. Id have had no eall to 
be scared.” 

Rocklin was dazed, and his next ques 
tion came in a voice still more changed 
and irritable. 

‘*Did you see any one?” 

‘*No one.” 

‘* What did you hear them say?” 

““They were all talking at once. | 
couldn’t be sure.” 

‘“Why did you go to the hay-stack?” 

‘* Because they said something about 
my hay-stack, and I wanted to find out, if 
I could.” ; 

‘Did you not write their names on a 
paper and give it to this gentleman? Re 
member you are on oath, Mrs. Sproud.” 

By this time a smile was playing on 
the features of Jenks, and he and Bishop 
Meakum talked no longer together, but 
sat back to watch the woman’s extraor- 








dinary attempt to undo her work. It 
was shrewd, very shrewd, in her to vol- 
unteer as our witness instead of as theirs. 
She was ready for the paper question, ev- 
idently. 

“7 wrote—” she began, but Rocklin 
interrupted. 

‘“On oath, remember!” he repeated, 
finding himself cross-examining his own 
witness. ‘‘The names you wrote are the 
names of these prisoners here before the 
court. They were traced as the direct 
result of your information. They have 
been identified by three or four persons. 
Do you mean to say you did not know 
who they were?” 

‘‘T did not know,” said Mrs. Sproud, 
firmly. ‘‘As for the paper, I acted hasty. 
I was a woman, alone, and none to con- 
sult or advise me., I thought I would get 
in trouble if I did not tell about such 
goings on, and I just wrote the names of 
Wili—of the boys that came round there 
all the time, thinking it was most likely 
them. I didn’t see him, and I didn’t make 
out surely it was his voice. I wasn’t sure 
enough to come out and ask what they 
were upto. I didn’t stop to think of the 
harm I was doing on guess-work.” 

For the first time the note of remorse 
conquered in her voice. I saw how des- 
peration at what she had done when she 
thought her love was cured was now 
bracing the woman to this audacity. 

‘‘Remember,” said Rocklin, ‘‘ the gold 
was also found as the direct result of your 
information. It was you who told Major 
Pideock in the ambulance about the sever 
sacks.” 

‘‘T never said anything about seven 
sacks.” 

This falsehood was a master-stroke, for 
only half a sack had been found. She 
had not written this down. There was 
only the word of Pidcock and me to vouch 
for it, while against us stood her denial, 
and the actual quantity of gold. 

‘‘T have no further questions,” said 
Rocklin. 

‘**But I have,” said Jenks. And then 
he made the most of Mrs. Sproud, although 
many in the room were laughing, and 
she herself, I think, felt she had done lit- 
tle but sacrifice her own character with- 
out repairing the injury she had done 
black curly. Jenks made her repeat that 
she was frightened; not calm enough to 
be sure of voices, especially many speak- 
ing together; that she had seen no one 
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throughout. He even attempted to show 
that the talk about the hay-stack might 
have been purely about hay, and that the 
half-sack of gold might have been put 
there at another time—might belong to 
some honest man this very mement. 

‘*Did you ever know the young man 
who boarded with you to do a dishonor- 
able thing?” inquired Jenks. ‘‘ Did you 
not have the highest opinion of him?” 

She had not expected a question like 
this. It nearly broke the woman down. 
She put her hand to her breast, and seemed 
afraid to trust her voice. ‘I have the 
highest opinic of him,” she said, word 
painfully foi\cwing word. ‘‘He—he 
used to know that.” 

‘*T have finished,” said Jenks. 

‘“Can I go?” asked the witness, and 
the atterneys bowed. She stood one hes- 
itating moment in the witness-stand, and 
she looked at the jury and the court; 
then, as if almost in dread, she let her 
eyes travel to black curly. But his eyes 
were sullenly averted. Then Mrs. Sproud 
slowly made her way through the room, 
with one of the saddest faces I have ever 
seen, and the door closed behind her. 

We finished our case with all the pris- 
oners identified, and some of them doubly. 
The defence was scarcely more than a 
sham. The flimsy alibis were destroyed 
even by the incompetent, unready Rock- 
lin, and when the charge came, blackness 
fell upon the citizens of Tucson. The 
judge’s cold statements strnck them as 
partisan, and they murmured and looked 
blackly at him. But the jury, with its 
Meakums, wore no expression at all during 
any of hisremarks. Their eyes were upon 
him, but entirely fishlike. He dismissed 
the cumbersome futilities one by one. 
‘* Now three witnesses have between thera 
recognized all the prisoners but one,” he 
continued. ‘‘ That one, a reputed pauper, 
paid several hundred dollars of debts in 
gold the morning after the robbery. The 
money is said to be the proceeds of a cat- 
tle sale. No cattle have ever been known 
to belong to this man, and the purchaser 
had never been known to have any in- 
come until this trial began. The pris- 
oner’s name was on Mrs. Sproud’s paper. 
The statement of one witness that he sat 
on a stone and saw three other of the 
prisoners firing has been contradicted by 
a woman who described herself as having 
run away at once; it is supported by two 
men who are admitted by all to have re- 
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mained, and in consequence been shot. 
Their statements have been assailed by 
no one. Their testimony stands on the 
record unimpeached. They have identi- 
fied five prisoners. If you believe them 
—and remember that not a word they 
said has been questioned—” Here the 
judge emphasized more and more clear- 
ly. He concluded with the various al- 
ternatives of fact according to which the 
jury must find its several possible ver- 
dicts. When he had finished, the room 
sat sullen and still, and the twelve went 
out. I am told that they remained ten 
minutes away. It seemed one to me. 

When they had resumed their seats I 
noticed the same fishlike oracular eye in 
most of them unchanged. 

‘*Not guilty,” said the foreman. 

‘*Whait!” shouted the judge, startled 
out of all judicial propriety. ‘' None of 
’em?” 

‘*Not guilty,” monotonously repeated 
the foreman. 

We were silent amid the din of tri- 
umph now raised by Tucson. In the 
laughter, the hand-shaking, the shouting, 
and the jubilant pistol-shots that some 
particularly free svirit fired in the old 
Cathedral Square, we went to our din- 
ner; and not even Stirling could joke. 
‘*There’s a certain natural justice done 
here in spite of them,” he said. ‘‘ They 
are not one cent richer for all their looted 
twenty-eight thousand. They come out 
free, but penniless.” 

‘*How about Jenks and that jury?” 
said I. And Stirling shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

But we had yet some crowning impu- 
dence to learn. Later, in the street, the 
officers and I met the prisoners, their 
witnesses, and their counsel emerging 
from a photographer's studio. The Ter- 
ritorial Delegate had been taken in a 
group with his acquitted thieves. The 
Bishop had declined to be in this souve- 
nir, 

‘That's a picture I want,” said I. 
“Only Dll be sorry to see your face 
there,” I added to black curly. 

‘** Indeed!” put in Jenks. 

‘* Yes,” said I. ‘*‘ You and he do not 
belong in the same class. By-the-way, 
Mr. Jenks, I suppose you'll return their 
horses and sacdles now?” 

Too many were listening for him to 
lose his temper, and he did a sharp thing. 
He took this public opportunity for break- 


ing some news to his clients. ‘‘I had 
hoped to,” he said; “that is, as many as 
were not needed to defray necessary costs, 
But it’s been an expensive suit, and I've 
found myself obliged to sell them al] 
It’s little enough to pay for clearing your 
character, boys.” 

They saw through his perfidy to them, 
and that he had them checkmated. Any 
protest from them would be a confession 
of their theft. Yet it seemed an unsafe 
piece of villany in Jenks. 

‘* They look disappointed,” I remarked. 
‘“*T shall value the picture very highly.” 

‘* Tf that’s Eastern sarcasm,” said Jenks, 
‘it’s beyond me.” 

‘““No, Mr. Jenks,” I answered. ‘In 
your presence sarcasm drops dead. | 
think you'll prosper in politics.” 

But there I was wrong. There is some 
natural justice in these events, though | 
wish there were more. The jury, it is 
true, soon seemed oddly prosperous, as 
Stirling wrote me afterwards. They 
painted their houses; two of them, who 
had generally walked before, now had 
wagons; and in so many of their gardens 
and small ranches did the plants and 
fruits increase that, as Stirling put it, 
they had evidently sowed their dollars. 
But upon Jenks Territorial displeasure did 
descend. He had staid away too mucli 
from Washington. A pamphlet appeared 
with the title, ‘‘ What Luke Jenks has 
done for Arizona.” Inside were twenty 
blank pages, and he failed of re-election. 

Furthermore, the government. retali- 
ated upon this district by abandoning 
Camp Thomas and Lowell Barracks, those 
important sources of revenue for the 
neighborhood. The brief boom did not 
help Tucson very long, and left it poorer 
than ever. 

At the station I saw Mrs. Sproud and 
black curly, neither speaking to the other. 
It was plain that he had utterly done with 
her, and that she was too proud even to 
look at him. She went West, and he as 
far East as Willcox. Neither one have I 
ever seen again. 

But I have the photograph, and I some- 
times wonder what has happened to black 
curly. Arizona is still a Territory; and 
when I think of the Gila Valley and of 
the Boy Orator, I recall Bishop Meakum’s 
remark about our statesmen at Washing- 
ton: ‘* You can divide them birds in two 
lots—those who know better, and those 
who don’t. D’you follow me?” 
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BY WILLIAM DEAN 


I, 

MONG my fellow-passengers on the 
y train from New York to Boston, 
when I went to begin my work there in 
1866, as the assistant editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, was the late Samuel Bowles, of 
the Springfield Republican, who created 
in a subordinate city a journal of metro- 
politan importance. I had met him in 
Venice several years earlier, when he was 
suffering from the cruel insomnia which 
had followed his overwork on that news- 
paper, and when he told me that he was 
sleeping scarcely more than one hour out 
of the twenty-four. His worn face attested 
the misery which this must have been, 
and which lasted in some measure while 
he lived, though I believe that rest and 
travel relieved him in his later years. 
He was always a man-of cordial friend- 
liness, and he now expressed a most grat- 
ifying interest when I told him what I 
was going to do in Boston. He gave 
himself the pleasure of descanting upon 
the dramatic quality of the fact that a 
young newspaper man from Ohio was 
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about to share in the destinies of the great 
literary periodical of New England. 

I do not think that such a fact would 
now move the fancy of the liveliest news- 
paper man, so much has the West since 
returned upon the East in a refluent wave 
of authorship. But then the West was al- 
most an unknown quantity in our literary 
problem; and in fact there was scarcely 
any literature outside of New England. 
Even this was of New England origin, for 
it was almost wholly the work of New 
England men and women in the ‘‘ splen- 
did exile” of New York. The Atlantic 
Monthly, which was distinctively literary, 
was distinctively a New England maga- 
zine, though from the first it had been 
characterized by what was more national, 
what was more universal, in the New 
England temperament. Its chief con- 
tributors for nearly twenty years were 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, 
Emerson, Dr. Hale, Col. Higginson, Mrs. 
Stowe, Whipple, Rose Terry Cooke, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Prescott Spofford, 
Mrs. Phelps Ward, and other New Eng- 
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land writers who still lived in New Eng 
land, and largeiy in the region of Boston. 
Occasionally there came a poem from 
Bryant, at New York, from Mr. Stedman, 
from Mr. Stoddard and Mrs. Stoddard, 
from Mr. Aldrich, and from Bayard Tay- 
lor. But all these, except the last, were 
not only of New England race, but of 
New England birth. I think there was 
no contributor from the South but Mr. M. 
D. Conway, and as yet the West scarcely 
counted, though four young poets from 
Ohio, who were not immediately or re- 
motely of Puritan origin, had appeared in 


early numbers; Alice Cary, living with 

her sister in New York, had written 

now and then from the beginning. MM, 

John Hay solely represented Illinois by 

a single paper, and he was of Rhode 

Island stock. It was after my setth 

ment at Boston that Mark Twain. o! 

Missouri, became a figure of world-wid, 

fame at Hartford; and longer afte) 

that Mr. Bret Harte made that progress 

Eastward from California which was 

telegraphed almost from hour to hour, 

as if it were the progress of a prince 

Miss Constance F. Woolson had not 

yet begun to write. Mr. James Whit 

comb Riley, Mr. Maurice Thompson, 

Miss Edith Thomas, Octave Thanet, Mr. 

Charles Warren Stoddard, Mr. H. B. 

Fuller, Mrs. Catherwood, Mr. Hamlin 

Garland, whom I name at random 

among other Western writers, were 

then as unknown as Mr. Cable, Miss 

Murfree, Mrs. Rives Chanler, Miss 

Grace King, Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, in the South, 
which they by no means fully repre- 
sent. 

The editors of the Atlantic had been 
eager from the beginning to discover any 
outlying literature; but, as I have said, 
there was in those days very little good 
writing done beyond the borders of New 
England. If the case is now different, 
and the best known among living Amer- 
ican writers are no longer New-England- 
ers, still I do not think the South and 
West have yet trimmed the balance; and 
though perhaps the new writers now 
more commonly appear in those quarters, 
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I should not be so very sure that they 
are not still characterized by New Eng- 
land ideals and examples. On the other 
hand, I am very sure that in my early 
day we were characterized by them, and 
wished to be so; we even felt that we 
failed in so far as we expressed some- 
thing native quite in our own way. 
The literary theories we accepted were 
New England theories, the crit- 

icism we valued was New Eng- 

land eriticism, or, more strictly 
speaking, Boston theories, Bos- 

ton criticism. 


II. 


Of those more constant con- 
tributors to the Atlantic whom 
[ have mentioned, it is of course 
known that Longfellow and 
Lowell lived in Cambridge, 
Emerson at Concord, and Whit- 
tier at Amesbury. Colonel Hig- 
ginson was still and for many 
years afterwards at Newport; 
Mrs. Stowe was then at Ando- 
ver; Miss Prescott of Newbury- 
port had become Mrs. Spofford, 
and was presently in Boston, 
where her husband was a mem- 
ber of the General Court; Mrs. 
Phelps Ward, as Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, dwelt in her fa- 
ther’s house at Andover. The 
Bostonians were Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Dr. Holmes, and 
Dr. Hale. Yet Boston stood 
for the whole Massachusetts 
group, and Massachusetts, in 
the literary impulse, meant New England. 
I suppose we must all allow, whether we 
like to do so or not, that the impulse 
seems now to have pretty well spent it- 
self. Certainly the city of Boston has 
distinctly waned in literature, though it 
has waxed in wealth and population. I 
do not think there are in Boston to-day 
even so many talents with a literary col- 
oring in law, science, theology, and jour- 
nalism as there were formerly; though I 
have no belief that the Boston talents are 
fewer or feebler than before. I arrived 
in Boston, however, when all talents had 
more or less a literary coloring, and when 
the greatest talents were literary. These 
expressed with ripened fulness a civiliza- 
tion conceived in faith and brought forth 
in good works; but that moment of ma- 


turity was the beginning of a decadence 
which could only show itself much later. 
New England has ceased to be a nation 
in itself, and it will perhaps never again 
have anything like a national literature; 
but that was something like a national 
literature; and it will probably be cen- 
turies yet before the life of the whole coun- 
try, the American life as distinguished 
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from the New England life,shall have any- 
thing so like a national literature. It 
will be long before our larger life inter- 
prets itself in such imagination as Haw- 
thorne’s, such wisdom as Emerson’s, such 
poetry as Longfellow’s, such prophecy as 
Whittier’s, such witand grace as Holmes’s, 
such humor and humanity as Lowell's. 
The literature of those great men was, 
if I may suffer myself the figure, the So- 
cinian graft of a Calvinist stock. Their 
faith, in its varied shades and colors, was 
Unitarian, but their art was Puritan. So 
far as it was imperfect—and great and 
beautiful as it was, I think it had its im- 
perfections—it was marred by the intense 
ethicism that pervaded the New England 
mind for two hundred years, and that 
still characterizes it. They or their fa- 
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thers had broken away from orthodoxy 
in the great schism at the beginning of 
the century, but, as if their heterodoxy 
were conscience-stricken, they still help- 
lessly pointed the moral in all they did; 
some pointed it more directly, some less 
directly ; but they all pointed it. Ishould 


be far from blaming them for their ethical 
intention, though I think they felt their 
vocation as prophets too much for their 
Sometimes they sacrificed 
the song to the sermon, though not al- 
ways, nor nearly always. 


good as poets. 


It was in po- 
etry and in romance that they excelled; 
in the novel, so far as they attempted it, 
they failed. I say this with the names 
of all the Bostonian group, and those they 
influenced, in mind, and with a full sense 
of their greatness. It may be ungracious 
to say that they have left no heirs to their 
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peculiar greatness; but it would be foolish 
to say that they had left an estate where 
they had none to bequeath. One cannot 
take account of such a fantasy as Judd’s 
Margaret. The only New-Englander whio 
has attempted the novel on a scale pro 
portioned to the work of the New-Eng 
landers in philosophy, in poetry, in ro 
mance, is Mr. De Forest, who is of Ney 
Haven, and not of Boston. Ido not forget 
the fictions of Dr. Holmes, or the vivid 
inventions of Dr. Hale, but I do not eal] 
them novels; and I do not forget the ex 
quisitely realistic art of Miss Jewett or 
Miss Wilkins, which is free from the eth 
icism of the great New England group, 
but which has hardly the novelist’s scope. 
New England, in Hawthorne’s work, 
achieved perfection in romance; but the 
romance is always an allegory, and the 
novel is a picture in 
which the truth to life 
is suffered to do its un 
sermonized office for 
conduct; and New Eng- 
land yet lacks her nov 
elist, because it was her 
instinct and her con 
science to be true to an 
ideal of life rather than 
to life itself. 

Even when we come 
to the exception that 
proves the rule, even 
to such a signal excep- 
tion as Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, I think that 
what I say holds true. 
That is by far the great 
est work of imagination 
that we have produced 
in prose, and it is the 
work of a New England 
woman, writing from 
all the inspirations and 
traditions of New Eng- 
land. Itis like begging 
the question to say that 
I do not call it a novel, 
however; but really, is 
it a novel, in the sense 
that War and Peace is 
a novel, or Madame 
Flaubert, or L’Assom- 
moir, er Phineas Finn, 
or Dofia Perfecta, or 
Esther Waters, or Marta 
y Maria, or The Return 
of the Native, or Virgin 
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Soil, or David Grieve? In 
a certain way it is greater 
than any of these except 
the first; but its chief vir- 
tue, or its prime virtue, #s 
in its address to the con- 
science, and not its address 
to the taste; to the ethical 
sense, not the zsthetical 
sense. 

This does not quite say 
the thing, but it suggests 
it, and I should be sorry if 
it conveyed to any reader 
a sense of slight; for I be- 
lieve no one has felt more 
deeply than myself the 
value of New England in 
literature. The compari- 
son of the literary situa- 
tion at Boston to the lit- 
erary situation at Edin- 
burgh in the times of the 
reviewers has never seemed 
to me accurate or adequate, 
and it holds chiefly in the 
fact that both seem to be 
of the past. Certainly New 
York is yet no London in 
literature, and I think Bos- 
ton was once vastly more 
than Edinburgh ever was, 
at least in quality. The 
Scotch literature of the 
palmy days was not wholly Scotch, and 
even when it was rooted in Scotch soil 
it flowered in the air of an alien speech. 
But the New England literature of the 
great day was the blossom of a New 
England root; and the language which 
the Bostonians wrote was the native 
English of scholars fitly the heirs of 
those who had brought the learning of 
the universities to Massachusetts Bay two 
hundred years before, and was of as pure 
a lineage as the English of the mother- 
country. 


Ill. 


The literary situation which confront- 
ed me when I came to Boston was, then, 
as native as could well be; and what- 
ever value I may be able to give a per- 
sonal study of it will be from the effect 
it made upon me as one strange in every- 
thing but sympathy. I will not pretend 
that I saw it in its entirety, and I have 
no hope of presenting anything like a 
kinetoscopic impression of it. What I 
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can do is to give here and there a glimpse 
of it; and I shall wish the reader to keep 
in mind the fact that it was in a ‘‘ state 
of transition,” as everything is always 
and everywhere. It was no sooner recog- 
nizably native than it ceased to be fully 
so; and I became a witness of it after the 
change had begun. The publishing house 
which so long embodied New England 
literature was already attempting enter- 
prises out of the line of its traditions, and 
one of these had brought Mr. T. B. Aldrich 
from New York, a few weeks before I 
arrived upon the scene in that dramatic 
quality which I think never impressed 
any one but Mr. Bowles. He was the 
editor of Every Saturday when I came 
to be assistant editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. We were of the same age, with 
a shifting semester between us which nei- 
ther cares now to claim, but he had a dis- 
tinct and distinguished priority of repu- 
tation, insomuch that in my Western re- 
moteness I had always ranged him with 
such elders and betters of mine as 
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Holmes and Lowell, and never imagined 
him the blond, slight youth I found him, 
with every imaginable charm of contem- 


poraneity. It is no part 
of the office which I have 
intended for these slight 
and sufficiently wander- 
ing glimpses of the past 
to show any writer in his 
final place; and above all 
I do not presume to as- 
sign any living man his 
rank or station. But I 
should be false to my own 
grateful sense of beauty 
in the work of this poet 
if I did not at all times 
recognize his constancy 
to an ideal which lis 
name stands for. He is 
known in many kinds, 
but to my thinking he is 
best in a certain nobler 
kind of poetry; a serious 
sort in which the thought 
holds him above the seru- 
pulosities of the art he 
loves and honors so 
much. Sometimes the 
file slips in his hold, as 
the file must and will; it 
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is but an instrument at the best: but 
there is no mistouch in the hand 
that lays itself upon the reader's 
heart with the pulse of the poet's 
heart quick and true in it. There 
are sonnets of his, grave, and simple, 
and lofty, which I think of with the 
glow and thrill possible only from 
very beautiful poetry, and which im 
part such an emotion as we can fee] 
only 


“When a great thought strikes along the 
brain 
And flushes all the cheek.” 


When I had the fortune to meet 
him first, I suppose that in the em 
ploy of the kindly house we were 
both so eager to serve, our dignities 
were about the same; for if the 
Atlantic Monthly was a somewhat 
prouder affair than an eclectic week- 
ly like Every Saturday, he was su 
preme in his place, and I was sub- 
ordinate in mine. The house was 
careful, in the attitude of its senior 
partner, not to distinguish between 
us, and we were not slow to perceive 


the tact used in managing us; we had 
our own joke of it; we compared notes 
to find whether we were equally used in 
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this thing or that; and we promptly 
shared the fun of our discovery with 
Fields himself. 

We had another impartial friend (no 
less a friend of joy in the life which seems 
to have been pretty nearly all joy, as I 
look back upon it) in the partner who be- 
came afterwards the head of the house, 


THE OLD CEMETERY NEXT THE 


and who forecast in his bold enterprises 
the change from a New England to an 


American literary situation. In the end 
James R. Osgood failed, though all his 
enterprises succeeded. The anomaly is 
sad, but it is not infrequent. They were 
greater than his powers and his means, 
and before they could reach their full 
fruition, they had to be enlarged to men 
of longer purse and longer patience. He 
was singularly fitted both by instinct and 
by education to become a great publisher; 
and he early perceived that if a leading 
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American house were to continue at Bos- 
ton, it must be hospitable to the talents of 
the whole country. He founded his fu- 
ture upon those generous lines; but he 
wanted the qualities as well as the re- 
sources for rearing the superstructure. 
Changes began to follow each other rapid- 
ly after he came into control of the house. 
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Misfortune reduced the size and number 
of its periodicals. The Young Folks was 
sold outright, and the North American 
Review (long before Mr. Rice bought it 
and carried it to New York) was cut down 
one-half, so that Aldrich said, It looked as 
if Destiny Lad sat upon it. His own peri- 
odical, Every Saturday, was first enlarged 
to a stately quarto and illustrated; and 
then, under stress of the calamities follow- 
ing the great Boston Fire, it collapsed to 
its former size. Then both the Atlantic 
Monthly and Every Saturday were sold 
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away from their old ownership,and Every 
Saturday was suppressed altogether, and 
we two ceased to be of the same employ. 
There was some sort of evening rite (more 
funereal than festive) the day after they 
were sold, and we followed Osgood away 
from it, under the lamps. We all knew 
that it was his necessity that had caused 
him to part with the periodicals; but he 
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professed that it was his pleasure, and he 
said, He had not felt so light-hearted since 
he was a boy. Weasked him, How could 
he feel gay when he was no longer pay- 
ing us our salaries, and how could he 
justify it to his conscience? He liked our 
mocking, and limped away from us with 
a rheumatic easing of his weight from one 
foot to another: a figure pathetic now 
that it has gone the way to dusty death, 
and dear to memory through benefactions 
unalloyed by one unkindness. 


IV. 
But when I came to Boston early in 
1866, the Atlantic Monthly and Harper's 


then divided our magazine world between 
them; the North American Review, in the 


control of Lowell and Professor Norton 
had entered upon a new life; Every Sat 
urday was an instant success in the 
charge of Mr. Aldrich, who was by tast: 
and training one of the best editors; and 
Our Young Folks had the field of juve 
nile periodical literature to itself. 

It was under the direction of Miss Lucy 
Larcom and of Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, wlio 
had come from western New 
York, where he was born, and 
must be noted as one of the 
first returners from the setting 
to the rising sun. He natural 
ized himself in Boston in his 
later boyhood, and he still 
breathes Boston air, where he 
dwells in the street called 
Pleasant, on the shore of Spy 
Pond, at Arlington, and still 
weaves the magic web of his 
satisfying stories for boys. He 
merges in their popularity the 
fame of a poet which I do not 
think will always suffer that 
eclipse, for his poems show 
him to have looked deeply 
into the heart of common hu- 
manity with a true and tender 
sense of it. 

Miss Larcom scarcely seemed 
to change from date to date in 
the generation that elapsed be- 
tween the time I first saw her 
and the time I saw her last, a 
year or two before her death. 
A goodness looked out of her 
comely face, which always 
made me think of the Madon- 
na’s in Titian’s Assumption, 
and her whole aspect expressed 
a mild and friendly spirit which I find it 
hard to put in words. She was never of 
the fine world of literature; she dwelt 
where she was born, in that unfashiona- 
ble Beverly which is not Beverly Farms, 
and was of a simple, sea-faring, God-fear- 
ing race, as she has told in one of the 
loveliest autobiographies I know, A New 
England Girlhood. She was the author 
of many poems, whose number she con- 
stantly enlarged, but she was chiefly, and 
will be most lastingly, famed for the one 
poem, Hannah Binding Shoes, which years 
before my days in Boston had made her 
so widely known. She never again struck 
so deep or so true a note; but if one has 
lodged such a note in the ear of time, it is 
enough; and if we are to speak of eter- 














nity, one might very well hold up one’s 
head in the fields of asphodel, if one 
could say to the great others there, ‘I 
wrote Hannah Binding Shoes.” Her 
poem is very, very sad, as all who have 
read it will remember; but Miss Larcom 
herself was above everything cheerful, 
and she had a laugh of mellow richness 
which willingly made itself heard. She 
was not only of true New England stock, 
and a Boston author by right of birth, but 
she came up to that city every winter from 
her native place. 

3y the same right and on the same 
terms, another New England _poetess, 
whom I met those first days in Boston, 
was a Boston author. Celia Thaxter is so 
lately dead that one must speak of her 
with something of the hush of the house 
of mourning, even when one has nothing 
but praise to speak. When I saw her she 
was just beginning to make her effect 
with those poems and sketches which 
the sea sings and flashes through as it 
sings and flashes around the Isles of 
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Shoals, her summer home, where her 
girlhood had been passed in a freedom as 
wild as the curlew’s. She was a most 
beautiful creature, still very young, with 
a slender figure, and an exquisite perfec- 
tion of feature; she was in presence what 
her work was: fine, frank, finished. 
I do not know whether other witness- 
es of our literary history feel that the 
public has failed to keep her as fully 
in mind as her work merited; but I do not 
think there can be any doubt but our 
literature would be very sensibly the 
poorer without her work, which had qual- 
ities of keenest pathos, vivid fancy, hu- 
morous reality, and constant beauty. It 
is interesting to remember how closely she 
kept to her native field, and it is wonder- 
ful to consider how richly she made those 
sea-beaten rocks to blossom. Something 


strangely full and bright came to her 
verse from the mystical environment of 
the ocean, like the luxury of leaf and tint 
that it gave the narrow flower j/o's of her 
Her gift, indeed, could not 


native isles. 
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satisfy itself with the terms of one art 
alone, however varied, and she learned to 
express in color the thoughts and feelings 
impatient of the pallor of words. 

She remains in my memories of that 
far Boston a distinct and vivid person- 
ality; as the authoress of Amber Gods, 
and In a Cellar, and Circumstance, and 
those other wild romantic tales, remains 
the gentle and somewhat evanescent pres- 
ence I found her. Miss Prescott was 
now Mrs. Spofford, and her husband was 
a rising young politician of the day. It 
was his duties as member of the Gen- 
eral Court that had brought them up 
from Newburyport to Boston for that 
first winter; and I remember that the 
evening when we met he was talking of 
their some time going to Itaiy that she 
might study for imaginative literature 
certain Italian cities he named. I have 
long since ceased to own those cities, but 
at the moment I felt a pang of expropri- 
ation which I concealed as well as i could; 
and now I heartily wish she could have 
fulfilled that purpose if it was a purpose, 
or realized that dream if it was only a 
dream. Perhaps, however, that sumptu- 
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ous and glowing fancy of hers, which had 
taken the fancy of the young readers of 
that day, needed the cold New England 
background to bring out all its intensities 
of tint, all its splendors of light. Its 
effects were such as could not last, or 
could not be farther evolved; they were 
the expression of youth musing away 
from its environment and smitten with 
the glories of a world afar and beyond, 
the great world, the fine world, the im 
purpled world of romantic motives and 
passions. But for what they were, I can 
never think them other than what they 
appeared: the emanations of a rarely 
gifted and singularly poetic mind. I fee] 
better than I can say how necessarily 
they were the emanations of a New Eng 
land mind, and how to the subtler sense 
they must impart the pathos of revolt 
from the colorless rigidities which are the 
long result of puritanism in the physiog- 
nomy of New England life. 

Their author afterwards gave herself to 
the stricter study of this life in many tales 
and sketches which showed an increasing 
mastery; but they could not have the 
flush, the surprise, the delight of a young 
talent trying itself ia a kind 
native and, so far as I know, 
peculiar to it. From time to 
time I still come upon a poem 
of hers which recalls that earlier 
strain of music, of color, and I 
am content to trust it for my 
abiding faith in the charm of 
things I have not read for thirty 
years. 


2 


I speak of this one and that, 
as it happens, and with no 
thought of giving a complete 
prospect of literary Boston thir- 
ty years ago. Iam aware that 
it will seem sparsely peopled in 
the effect I impart, and I would 
have the reader always keep in 
mind the great fames at Cam- 
bridge and at Concord, which 
formed so large a part of tlie 
celebrity of Bostoh. I would 
also like him to think of it as 
still a great town, merely, 
where every one knew every 
one else, and whose metropoli- 
tan liberation from neighbor- 
hood was just begun. 

Mos: distinctly of that yet 





uncitified Boston was the critic 
Edwin P. Whipple, whose sym- 
pathies were indefinitely wider 
than his traditions. He was a 
most generous lover of all that 
was excellent in literature; and 
though I suppose we should 
call him an old-fashioned critic 
now, I suspect it would be with 
no distinct sense of what is 
newer fashioned. He was cer- 
tainly as friendly to what 
promised well in the younger 
men as he was to what was 
done well in their elders; and 
there was no one writing in his 
day whose virtues failed of his 
recognition, though it might 
happen that his foibles would 
escape Whipple’s censure. He 
wrote strenuously and of course 
conscientiously ; his point of 
view was solely and always 
that which enabled him best 
to discern qualities. I doubt 
if he had any theory of eriti- 
cism except to find out what 
was good in an author and 
praise it; and he rather blamed 
what was ethically bad than 
what was esthetically bad. In 
this he was strictly of New England, and 
he was of New England in a certain 
general intelligence, which constantly 
grew with an interrogative habit of 
mind. 

He liked to talk to you of what he had 
found characteristic in your work, to ana- 
lyze you to yourself; and the very mod- 
esty of the man,which made such a study 
impersonal as far as he was concerned, 
sometimes rendered him insensible to the 
sufferings of his subject. He had a keen 
perception of humor in others, but he had 
very little humor; he had a love of the 
beautiful in literature which was perliaps 
sometimes greater than his sense of it. 

I write from a cursory acquaintance 
with his work, not recently renewed. Of 
the presence of the man I have a vivider 
remembrance: a slight, short, ecclesiasti- 
cized figure in black, with a white neck- 
cloth and a silk hat of strict decorum, 
and betweer the two a square face with 
square features, intensified in their regard 
by a pair of very large glasses, and the 
prominent, myopic eyes staring through 
them. He was a type of out-dated New 
England scholarship in these aspects, but 
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in the hospitable qualities of his mind and 

heart, the sort of man to be kept fondly 

in the memory of all who ever knew 

him. 

Out of the vague of that far-off time 

another face and figure, as essentially 

New England as this, and yet so different, 

relieve themselves. Charles F. Browne, 

whose drollery wafte! his pseudonym as 
far as the English speech could carry 
laughter, was a Westernized Yankee. He 
added an Ohio habit of talking to the 
Maine habit of thiaking, and he so became 
a literary product of a rarer and stranger 
sort than our literature has otherwise 
known. He had gone from Cleveland to 
London, with intervals of New York and 
the lecture platform, four or five years 
before I saw him in Boston, shortly after 
I went there. We had met in Ohio, and 
he had personally explained to me the 
ducatless well-meaning of Vanity Fair in 
New York; but many men hed since 
shaken the weary hand of Artemus Ward 
before I grasped it one day in front of the 
Tremont Temple. He did not recognize 
me, but he gave me at once a greeting of 
great impersonal cordiality, with ‘‘ How 
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do you do? 


When did you come?” and 
other questions that had no concern in 
them, till I began to dawn upon him 
through a cloud of other half-remember- 
Then he seized my hand and 
wrung it all over again, and repeated his 


ed faces. 
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friendly demands with an intonation that 
was now‘ Why, how are you,—how are 
you?” for mealone. It was a bit of come- 
dy, which had the fit pathetic relief of his 
impending doom: this was already stamp- 
ed upon his wasted face, and his gay eyes 
had the death-look. His large, loose 
mouth was drawn, for all its laughter at 
the fact which he owned; his profile, 
which burlesqued an eagle's, was the pro- 
file of a drooping eagle; his lank length 
of limb trembled away with him when 
we parted. I did not see him again; I 
scarcely heard of him till I heard of his 
death, and this pathetic image remains 
with me of the humorist who first gave 
the world a taste of the humor which 
characterizes the whole American people. 
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VI. 

I was meeting all kinds of distinguished 
persons, in my relation to the magazine 
and early that winter I met one who re 
mains in my mind above all others a per 
son of distinction. He was scarcely a ce 

lebrity, but he embodied certain 
social traits which were so 
characteristic of literary Bos 
ton that it could not be ap 
proached without their recog 
nition. The Muses have often 
been acknowledged to be very 
nice young persons, but in 
Boston they were really la 
dies; in Boston literature was 
of good family and good so- 
ciety in a measure it has never 
been elsewhere. It might be 
said even that reform was of 
good family in Boston; and 
literature and reform equally 
shared the regard of Edmund 
Quincy, whose race was one of 
the most aristocratic in New 
England. I had known him 
by his novel of Wensley (it 
came so near being a first-rate 
novel), and by his Life of Jo- 
siah Quincy, then a new book, 
but still better by his Boston 
letters to the New York Trib- 
une. These dealt frankly, in 
the old antislavery days be- 
tween 1850 and 1860, with other 
persons of distinction in Bos- 
ton, who did not see the right 
so clearly as Quiney did, or 
who at least let their interests 
darken them to the ugliness 
of slavery. Their fault was 
all the more comical because it was 
the error of men otherwise so correct, 
of characters so stainless, of natures so 
upright; and the Quincy letters got 
out of it all the fun there was in it. 
Quincy himself affected me as the finest 
patrician type I had ever met. He 
was charmingly handsome, with a nose 
of most fit aquilinity, smooth-shaven 
lips, ‘‘educated whiskers,” and perfect 
glasses; his manner was beautiful, his 
voice delightful, when at our first meet- 
ing he made me his reproaches in terms 
of lovely kindness for having used in my 
Venetian Life, the Briticism directly for 
as soon as. 

Lowell once told me that Quincy had 

never had any calling or profession, be- 
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cause when he found him- 

self in the enjoyment ofa 

moderate income on leav- 

ing college, he decided to 

be simply a gentleman. 

He was too much of a 

man to be merely that, 

and he was an abolition- 

ist, a journalist, and for 

conscience’ sake a satir- 

ist. Of that political 

mood of society which he 

satirized was an eminent 

man whom it was also my 

good fortune to meet in 

my early days in Boston ; 

and if his great sweetness 

and kindness had not in- 

stantly won my liking, I 

should still have been 

glad of the glimpse of the 

older and statelier Bos- 

ton which my slight ac- 

quaintance with George 

Ticknor gave me. The 

historian of Spanish liter- 

ature, the friend and biog- 

rapher of Prescott, and a 

leading figure of the intel- JULIA WARD HOWE. 
lectual society of an epoch 

already closed, dwelt in 

the fine old square brick mansion which of business uses, and lamentably changed 
yet stands at the corner of Park Street in aspect. The interior was noble, and 
and Beacon, though sunk now toa variety there was an air of scholarly quiet and 
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of lettered elegance in the library, where 
the host received his guests, which seemed 
to pervade the whole house, and which 
made its appeal to the imagination of one 
of them most potently. It seemed to me 
that to be master of such circumstance 
and keeping would be enough of life in 
a certain way; and it all lingers in my 
memory yet, as if it were one with the 
gentle courtesy which welcomed me. 
Among my fellow-guests one night was 
George S. Hillard, now a faded reputa- 
tion, and even then a life defeated of the 
high expectation of its youth. I do not 
know whether his Six Months in Italy 
still keeps itself in print; but it was a 
book once very well known; and he was 
perhaps the more gracious to me, as our 
host was, because of our common Italian 
background. He was of the old Silver- 
gray Whig society too, and I suppose 
that order of things imparted its tone to 
what I felt and saw in that place. The 
war had come and gone, and that order 
accepted the result if not with faith, then 
with patience. There were two young 
English noblemen there that night, who 
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had been travelling in the South, and 
whose stories of the wretched conditions 
they had seen moved our host to some 
open misgiving. But the Englishmen 
had no question; in spite of all, they de- 
fended the accomplished fact, and when 
I ventured to say that now at least there 
could be a hope of better things, while 
the old order was only the perpetuation 
of despair, he mildly assented, with a ges- 
ture of the hand that pathetically waived 
the point, and a deeply sighed, ‘‘ Perhaps; 
perhaps.” 

He was a presence of great dignity, 
which seemed to recall the past with a 
steadfast allegiance, and yet to relax it- 
self toward the present in the wisdom of 
the accumulated years. His whole life 
had been passed in devotion to polite lit- 
erature and in the society of the polite 
world; and he was a type of scholar such 
as only the circumstances of Boston could 
form. Those circumstances could alone 
form such another type as Quincy; and 
I wish I could have felt then as I do now 
the advantage of meeting them so con- 
temporaneousiy. 
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VIL. 

The historian of Spanish literature was 
an old man nearer eighty than seventy 
when I saw him, and I recall of him per- 
sonally his dark tint, and the scholarly 
refinement of his clean-shaven face, which 
seemed to me rather English than Amer- 
ican in character. He was quite exterior 
to the Atlantic group of writers, and had 
no interest in me as one of it. Literary 
Boston of that day was nota solidarity, 
as I soon perceived; and I understood 
that it was only in my quality of stran- 
ger that I saw the different phases of 
it. I should not be just to a vivid 
phase if I failed to speak of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and the impulse of reform 
which she personified. I did not sym- 
pathize with this then so much as I do 
now, but I could appreciate it on the in- 
tellectual side. Once, many years later, I 
heard Mrs. Howe speak in public, and it 
seemed to me that she made one of the best 
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speeches I had ever heard. It gave me 
for the first time a notion of what women 
might do in that sort if they entered 
public life; but when we met in those 
earlier days I was interested in her as 
perhaps our chief poetess. I believe 
she did not care much to speak of liter- 
ature; she was alert for other meanings 
in life, and I remember how she once 
brought to book a youthful matron who 
had perhaps unduly lamented the hard- 
ships of housekeeping, with the sharp de- 
mand, ‘*‘ Child, where is your religion ?” 
After the many years of an acquaintance 
which had not nearly so many meetings 
as years, it was pleasant to find her, not 
long ago, as strenuous as ever for the 
faith of works, and as eager to aid Step- 
niak as John Brown. In her beautiful 
old age she survives a certain literary 
impulse of Boston, but a still higher im- 
pulse of Boston she will not survive, for 
that will last while the city endures. 
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BY THE SIEUR LOUIS DE CONTE 
(HER PAGE AND SECRETARY). 


PART II. 


CHAPTER XX. 


VHE next day Joan wanted to goagainst 
the enemy again, but it was the feast 
of the Ascension, and the holy council of 
bandit generals were too pious to be will- 
ing to profane it with bloodshed. But 
privately they profaned it with plottings, 
a sort of industry just in their line. They 
decided to do the only thing proper to do 
now in the new circumstances of the case 
—feign an attack on the most important 
bastille on the Orleans side, and then, if the 
English weakened the far more important 
fortresses on the other side of the river to 
come to its help, cross in force and capture 
those works. This would give them the 
bridge and free communication with the 
Sologne, which was French territory. 
They decided to keep this latter part of 
the programme secret from Joan. 

Joan intruded and took them by sur- 
prise. She asked them what they were 
about and what they had resolved upon. 
They said they had resolved to attack the 
most important of the English bastilles on 


the Orleans side next morning—and there 


the spokesman stopped. 

‘Well, go on.” 

‘There is nothing more. 
all.” 

**Am I to believe this? That is to say, 
am I to believe that you have lost your 
wits?” She turned to Dunois, and said, 
‘* Bastard, you have sense, answer me 
this: if this attack is made and the bastille 
taken, how much better off would we be 
than we are now?” 

The Bastard hesitated, and then began 
some rambling talk not quite germane to 
the question. Joan interrupted him and 
said— 

‘*That will do, good Bastard, you have 
answered. Since the Bastard is not able 
to mention auy advantage to be gained 
by taking that bastille and stopping there, 
it is not likely that any of you could bet- 
ter the matter. You waste much time 
here in inventing plans that lead to no- 
thing, and making delays that are a dam- 
age. Are you concealing something from 
me? Bastard, this council has a general 


Joan said— 


That is 


* Begun in April number, 1895. 
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plan, I take it; without going into details, 
what is it?” 

‘*Itis the same that it was in the begin- 
ning, seven months ago—to get provisions 
in for along siege, and then sit down and 
tire the English out.” 


in wasting thisday. They will re-enfor 
the bridge forts from this side to-nigh 
knowing what ought to happen to-mor 
row. You have but lost a day and ma 
our task harder, for we will cross a 
take the bridge forts. Bastard, tell m: 





JOAN SURPRISES THE CONSPIRATORS, 


‘‘In the name of God! As if seven 
months was not enough, you want to pro- 
vide for a year of it. Now ye shall drop 
these pusillanimous dreams—the English 
shall go in three days!” 

Several exclaimed— 

‘* Ah, General, General, be prudent!” 

‘*Be prudent and starve? Do ye call 
that war? I tell you this,if you do not 
already know it: The new circumstances 
have changed the face of matters. The 
true point of attack has shifted; it is on 
the other side of the river, now. One 
must take the fortifications that command 
the bridge. The English know that if we 
are not fools and cowards we will try to 
do that. They are grateful for your piety 


the truth—does not this council know 
that there is no other course for us than 
the one I am speaking of?” 

Dunois conceded that the council did 
know it to be the most desirable—but con- 
sidered it impracticable; and he excused 
the council as well as he could by saying 
that inasmuch as nothing was really and 
rationally to be hoped for but a long con- 
tinuance of the siege and wearying out of 
the English, they were naturally a little 
afraid of Joan’s impetuous notions. He 
said-- 

‘*You see, we are sure that the wait- 
ing game is the best, whereas you would 
carry everything by storm.” 

‘*That I would!—and moreover that 
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I will! You have my orders—here and 
now. We will move upon the forts of 
the south bank to-morrow at dawn.” 

‘* And earry them by storm?” 

‘‘- Yes, carry them by storm!” 

La Hire came clanking in, and heard 
the last remark. He cried out— 

‘*By—my baton! that is the music I 
love to hear! Yes, that is the right tune 
and the beautiful words, my General— 
we will carry them by storm!” 

He saluted in his large way and came 
up and shook Joan by the hand. 

Some member of the council was heard 
to say— 

“Tt follows, then, that we must begin 
with the bastille St. John, and that will 
give the English time to—” 

Joan turned and said— 

‘‘Give yourselves no uneasiness about 
the bastille St. John. The English will 
know enough to retire from it and fall 
back on the bridge bastilles when they see 
us coming.” She added, with a touch of 
sarcasm, ‘‘ Even a war-council would know 
enough to do that, itself.” 

Then she took her leave. La Hire 
made this general remark to the council: 

‘*She is a child, and that is all ye seem 
to see. Keep to that superstition if you 
must, but you perceive that this child un- 
derstands this complex game of war as 
well as any of you; and if you want my 
opinion without the trouble of asking for 
it, here you have it without ruffles or 
embroidery —by God, I think she can 
teach the best of you how to play it!” 

Joan had spoken truly; the sagacious 
English saw that the policy of the French 
had undergone a revolution; that the 
policy of paltering and dawdling was 
ended; that in place of taking blows, 
blows were to be struck, now; therefore 
they made ready for the new state of 
things by transferring heavy re-enforce- 
ments to the bastilles of the south bank 
from those of the north. 

The city learned the great news that 
once more in French history, after all 
these humiliating years, France was go- 
ing to take the offensive; that France, so 
used to retreating, was going to advance; 
that France, so long accustomed to skulk- 
ing, was going to face about and strike. 
The joy of the people passed all bounds. 
The city walls were black with them to 
see the army march out in the morning 
in that strange new position—its front, 
not its tail, toward an English camp. 
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You shall imagine for yourselves what 
the excitement was like and how it ex- 
pressed itself, when Joan rode out at the 
head of the host with her banner floating 
above her. 

We crossed the river in strong force, 
and a tedious long job it was, for the boats 
were small and not numerous. Our land- 
ing on the island of St. Aignan was not 
disputed. We threw a bridge of a few 
boats across the narrow channel thence 
to the south shore and took up our march 
in good order and unmolested; for al- 
though there was a fortress there —St. 
John—the English vacated and destroyed 
it and fell back on the bridge forts below 
as soon as our first boats were seen to 
leave the Orleans shore; whith was what 
Joan had said would happea, when she 
was disputing with the council. 

We moved down the shore and Joan 
planted her standard before the bastille of 
the Augustins, the first of the formidable 
works that protected the end of the bridge. 
The trumpets sounded the assault, and 
two charges followed in handsome style; 
but we were too weak, as yet, for our 
main body was still lagging behind. Be- 
fore we could gather for a third assault 
the garrison of St. Privé were seen com- 
ing up to re-enforce the big bastille. They 
came on a run, and the Augustins sallied 
out, and both forces came against us with 
a rush, and sent our small army flying 
in a panic, and followed us, slashing and 
slaying, and shouting jeers and insults at 
us 


Joan was doing her best to rally the 
men, but their wits were gone, their hearts 
were dominated for the moment by the 
old-time dread of the English. Joan’s 
temper flamed up, and she halted and 
commanded the trumpets to sound the 


advance. Then she wheeled about and 
cried out— 

‘‘Tf there is but a dozen of you that 
are not cowards, it is enough — follow 
me!” 

Away she went, and after her a few 
dozen who had heard her words and been 
inspired by them. The pursuing force 
was astonished to see her sweeping down 
upon them with this handful of men, and 
it was their turn now to experience a 
grisly fright—surely this is a witch, this 
is a child of Satan! That was their 
thought—and without stopping to ana- 
lyze the matter they turned and fled in a 
panic. 
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Our flying squadrons heard the bugle 
and turned to look; and when they saw 
the Maid’s banner speeding in the other 
direction and the enemy scrambling 
ahead of it in disorder, their courage re- 
turned and they came scouring after us. 

La Hire heard it and hurried his force 
forward and caught up with us just as 
we were planting our banner again be- 
fore the ramparts of the Augustins. We 
were strong enough now. We had a 
long and tough piece of work before us, 
but we carried it through before night, 
Joan keeping us hard at it, and she and 
La Hire saying we were able to take that 
big bastille, and must. The English fought 
like—well, they fought like the English; 
when that is said, there is no more to say. 
We made assault after assault, through 
the smoke and flame and the deafening 
cannon-blasts, and at last as the sun was 
sinking we carried the place with a rush, 
and planted our standard on its walls. 

The Augustins was ours. The Tourelles 
must be ours too, if we would free the 
bridge and raise the siege. We had 
achieved one great undertaking, Joan 
was determined to accomplish the other. 
We must lie on our arms where we were, 
hold fast to what we had got, and be 
ready for business in the morning. So 
Joan was not minded to let the men be 
demoralized by pillage and riot and ca- 
rousings; she had the Augustins burned, 
with all its stores in it, excepting the ar- 
tillery and ammunition. 

Everybody was tired out with this long 
day’s hard work, and of course this was 
the case with Joan; still, she wanted to 
stay with the army before the Tourelles, 
to be ready for the assault in the morn- 


ing. The chiefs argued with her, and at 


last persuaded her to go home and pre- 
pare for the great work by taking proper 
rest, and also by having a leech look to a 
wound which she had received in her foot. 
So we crossed with them and went home. 

Just as usual, we found the town in a 
fury of joy, all the bells clanging, every- 
body shouting, and several people drunk. 
We never went out or came in without 
furnishing good and sufficient reasons for 
one of these pleasant tempests, and so the 
tempest was always on hand. There had 
been a blank absence of reasons for this 
sort of upheavals for the past seven 
months, therefore the people took to the 
upheavals with all the more relish on 
that account. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


To get away from the usual crowd 0; 
visitors and have a rest, Joan went wi 
Catherine straight to the apartment whic] 
the two occupied together, and there the, 
took their supper and there the woun 
was dressed. But then, instead of goin. 
to bed, Joan, weary as she was, sent tl) 
Dwarf for me, in spite of Catherine’s pro 
tests and persuasions. She said she hai 
something on her mind, and must send 4 
courier to Domremy with a letter for ou) 
old Pére Fronte to read to her mother. | 
‘ame, and she began to dictate. Afte, 
some loving words and greetings to her 
mother and the family, came this: 

‘*But the thing which moves me to 
write now, is to say that when you pres 
ently hear that I am wounded, you shal 
give yourself no concern about it, and re 
fuse faith to any that shall try to mak 
you believe it is serious.” 

She was going on, when Catherin« 
spoke up and said: 

‘‘Ah, but it will fright her so to read 
these words. Strike them out, Joan 
strike them out, and wait only one day 
two days at most—then write and sa) 
your foot was wounded but is well again 
—for it will sureiy be well then, or very 
near it. Don’t distress her, Joan; do as 
I say.” 

A laugh like the laugh of the old days 
the impulsive free laugh of an untroubled 
spirit, a laugh like a chime of bells, was 
Joan’s answer; then she said— 

‘*My foot? Why should I write about 
such a scratch as that? I was not think 
ing of it, dear heart.” 

‘**Child, have you another wound and 
a worse, and have not spoken of it 
What have you been dreaming about, 
that you—” 

She had jumped up, full of vague fears. 
to have the leech called back at once, bu! 
Joan laid her hand upon her arm and 
made her sit down again, saying— 

‘*There, now, be tranquii, there is no 
other wound, as yet; I am writing about 
one which I shall get when we storm 
that bastille to-morrow.” - 

Catherine had the look of one who is 
trying to understand a puzzling proposi 
tion but cannot quite do it. She said, in 
a distraught fashion— 

‘*A wound which you are going to get’ 
But-—but why grieve your mother when 
it—when it may not happen?” 


PERSONAL 


‘May not? Why, it will!” 

The puzzle was a puzzle still. Cather- 
ine said in that same abstracted way as 
before— 

‘Will. Itis astrong word. I cannot 
seem to—my mind is not able to take hold 
of this. Oh, Joan, such a presentiment 
is a dreadful thing—it takes one’s peace 
and courage allaway. Cast it from you! 
—drive it out! It will make your whole 
night miserable, and to no good; for we 
will hope—” 

‘*But it isn’t a presentiment—it is a 
fact. And it will not make me misera- 
ble. It is uncertainties that do that, but 
this is not an uncertainty.” 

‘* Joan, do you know it is going to hap- 
pen?” 

‘Yes, I know it. My Voices told me.” 

‘‘Ah,” said Catherine, resignedly, ‘‘ if 
they told you— But are you sure it was 


they ?—quite sure?” 
It will happen---there is 


‘Yes, quite. 
no doubt.” 

‘It is dreadful! 
known it?” 

‘*Since—I think it 1s several weeks.” 
Joan turned to me. ‘“ Louis, you will 
remember. How long is it?” 

‘* Your Excellency spoke of it first to 
the King, in Chinon,” I answered; ‘‘ that 
was as much as seven weeks ago. You 
spoke of it again the 20th of April, and 
also the 22d, two weeks ago, as I see by 
my record here.” 

These marvels disturbed Catherine pro- 
foundly, but I had long ceased to be sur- 
prised at them. One can get used to any- 
thing in this world. Catherine said— 

‘‘And it is to happen to-morrow?—al- 
ways to-morrow? Is it the same date al- 
ways? There has been no mistake, and 
no confusion?” 

No,” Joan said; “the 7th of May is 
the date-—-there is no other.” 

‘‘Then you shall not go a step out of 
this house till that awful day is gone by! 
You will not dream of it, Joan, will you? 

-promise that you will stay with us.” 

But Joan was not persuaded. She 
said— 

‘It would not help the matter, dear 
good friend. The wound is to come, and 
come to-morrow. If I do not seek it, it 
will seek me. My duty calls me to that 
place to-morrow; I should have to go if 
my death were waiting for me there; shall 
I stay away for only a wound? Oh no, 
we must try to do better than that.” 


Since wheu have you 
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‘“Then you are determined to go?” 
‘‘Of a certainty, yes. There is only 

one thing that I can do for France—heart- 

en her soldiers for battle and victory.” 

She thought a moment, then added, ‘* How- 

ever, one should not be unreasonable, and 

I would do much to please you, who are 

so good tome. Do you love France?” 

I wondered what she might be contriv- 
ing now, but I saw no clew. Catherine 
said, reproachfully— 

‘* Ah, what have I done to deserve this 
question ?” 

‘*Then you do love France. I had not 
doubted it, dear. Do not be hurt, but 
answer me—have you ever told a lie?” 

‘*In my life I have not wilfully told a 
lie—fibs, but no lies.” 

‘That is sufficient. You love France 
and do not tell lies; therefore I will trust 
you. I will goorI willstay, as you shall 
decide.” 

‘*Oh, I thank you from my heart, Joan! 
How good and dear it is of you to do this 
forme! Oh, you shall stay, and not go!” 

In her delight she flung her arms about 
Joan’s neck and squandered endearments 
upon her the least of which would have 
made me rich, but as it was, they only 
made me realize how poor I was — how 
miserably poor in what I would most have 
prized in this world. Joan said— 

‘**Then you will send word to my head- 
quarters that I am not going?” 

“Oh, gladly. Leave that to me.” 

‘*TIt is good of you. And how will you 
word it?—for it must have proper official 
form. Shall I word it for you?” 

‘*Oh, do—for you know about these 
solemn procedures and stately proprieties, 
and I have had no experience.” 

‘Then word it like this. ‘The chief 
of staff is commanded to make known to 
the King’s forces in garrison and in the 
field, that the General-in-Chief of the 
Armies of France will not face the Eng- 
lish on the morrow, she being afraid she 
may get hurt. Signed, JoAN or ARC, by 
the hand of CATHERINE BOUCHER, who 
loves France.’ ” 

There was a pause—a silence of the sort 
that tortures one into stealing a glance 
to see how the situation looks, and I did 
that. There was a loving smile on Joan’s 
face, but the color was mounting in crim- 
son waves into Catherine’s, and her lips 
were quivering and the tears gathering; 
then she said— 

‘*Oh, Lam so ashamed of myself !—and 
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you are so noble and brave and wise, and 
Iam so paltry—so paltry and such a fool!” 
and she broke down and began to cry, 
and I did so want to take her in my arms 
and comfort her, but Joan did it, and of 
course I said nothing. Joan did it well, 
and most sweetly and tenderly, but I could 
have done it as well, though I knew it 
would be foolish and out of place to sug- 
gest such a thing, and might make an 
awkwardness too, and be embarrassing to 
us all, so I did not offer, and I hope I did 
right and for the best, though I could not 
know, and was many times tortured with 
doubts afterward as having perhaps let a 
chance pass which might have changed 
all my life and made it happier and more 
beautiful than, alas, it turned out to be. 
For this reason I grieve yet, when I think 
of that scene, and do not like to call it up 
out of the deeps of my memory because 
of the pangs it brings. 

Well, well, a good and wholesome thing 
is a little harmless fun in this world; it 
tones a body up and keeps him human 
and prevents him from souring. To set 
that little trap for Catherine was as good 
and effective a way as any to show her 
what a grotesque thing she was asking of 
Joan. It was a funny idea, now, wasn’t 
it, when you look at it allaround? Even 
Catherine dried up her tears and laughed 
when she thought of the English getting 
hold of the French Commander-in-Chief’s 
reason for staying out of a battle. She 
granted that they could have a good time 
over a thing like that. 

We got to work on the letter again, 
and of course did not have to strike out 
the passage about the wound. Joan was 
in fine spirits; but when she got to send- 
ing messages to this, that, and the other 
old playmate and friend, it brought our 
village and the Fairy Tree and the flowery 
plain and the browsing sheep and all the 
peaceful beauty of our old humble home- 
place back, and the familiar names began 
to tremble on her lips; and when she got 
to Haumette and Little Mengette it was 
no use, her voice broke and she couldn’t 
goon. She waited a moment, then said— 

‘*Give them my love—my warm love 
-——my deep love—oli, out of my heart of 
hearts! I shall never see our home any 
more.” 

Now came Pasquerel, Joan’s confessor, 
and introduced a gallant knight, the Sire 
de Rais, who had been sent with a mes- 
sage. He said he was instructed to say 


that the council had decided that enone) 
had been done for the present; that 
would be safest and best to be content 
with what God had already done; that 
the city was now well victualled and able 
to stand a long siege; that the wise course 
must necessarily be to withdraw th 
troops from the other side of the river 
and resume the defensive—therefore they 
had decided accordingly. 

‘‘The incurable cowards!” exclaimed 
Joan. ‘So it was to get me away from 
my men that they pretended so much so- 
licitude about my fatigue. Take this mes- 
sage back—not to the council, I have no 
speeches for those disguised ladies’-maids 
—but to the Bastard and La Hire, who 
are men. Tell them the army is to remain 
where it is, and I hold them responsible 
if this command miscarries. And say tlie 
offensive will be resumed in the morning. 
You may go, good sir.” ; 

Then she said to her priest— 

‘* Rise early, and be by me all the day. 
There will be much work on my hands, 
and I shall be hurt between my neck and 
my shoulder.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


WE were up at dawn, and after mass 
we started. In the hall we met the mas 
ter of the house, who was grieved, good 
man, to see Joan going breakfastless to 
such a day’s work, and begged her to wait 
and eat, but she couldn’t afford the time 
—that is to say, she couldn’t afford: the 
patience, she being in such a blaze of 
anxiety to get at that last remaining bas- 
tille which stood between her and the com 
pletion of the first great step in the rescue 
and redemption of France. Boucher put 
in another plea: 

‘* But think—we poor beleaguered citi- 
zens who have hardly known the flavor 
of fish for these many months, have spoil 
of that sort again, and we owe it to you. 
There’s a noble shad for breakfast; wait 
—be persuaded.” 

Joan said— 

‘* Oh, there’s going to be fish in plenty ; 
when this day’s work is done the whole 
river -front will be yours.to do as you 
please with.” 

‘‘Ah, your Excellency will do well, 
that I know; but we don’t require quite 
that much, even of you; you shall have 
a month for it in place of a day. Now 
be beguiled—wait and eat. There’s a say- 
ing that he that would cross a river twice 


in the same day in a boat, will do well to 
eat fish for luck, lest he have an acci- 


dent.” 

“That doesn’t fit my case, for to-day I 
cross but once in a boat.” 

‘‘Oh, don’t say that. Aren’t you com- 
ing back to us?” 

“* Ves, but not in a boat.” 

‘* How, then?” 

‘“ By the bridge.” 

‘Listen to that—by the bridge! Now 
stop this jesting, dear General, and do as 
I would have you. It’s a noble fish.” 

‘‘Be good, then, and save me some for 
supper; and I will bring one of those Eng- 
lishmen with me and he shall have his 
share.” 

‘‘ Ah, well, have your way if you must. 
But he that fasts must attempt but little 
and stopearly. When shall you be back?” 

‘*“When I’ve raised the siege of Orleans. 
ForRWARD!” 

We were off. The streets were full of 
citizens and of groups and squads of sol- 
diers, but the spectacle was melancholy. 
There was not a smile anywhere, but only 
universal gloom. It was as if some vast 
calamity had smitten all hope and cheer 
dead. We were not used to this, and 
were astonished. But when they saw the 
Maid, there was an immediate stir, and 
che eager question flew from mouth to 
mouth— 

‘‘ Where is she going? 
bound?” 

Joan heard it, and called out— 

‘* Whither would ye suppose? 
going to take the Tourelles.” 

It would not be possible for any to de- 
scribe how those few words turned that 
mourning into joy—into exaltation—into 
frenzy; and howa storm of huzzahs burst 
out and swept down the streets in every 
direction and woke those corpselike mul- 
titudes to vivid life and action and tur- 
moil in a moment. The soldiers broke 
from the crowd and came flocking to our 
standard, and many of the citizens ran 
and got pikes and halberds and joined us. 
As we moved on, our numbers increased 
steadily, and the hurrahing continued— 
yes, we moved through a solid cloud of 
noise, aS you may say, and all the win- 
dows on both sides contributed to it, for 
they were filled with excited people. 

You see, the council had closed the 
Burgundy gate and placed a strong force 
there, under that stout soldier Raoul de 
Gaucourt, Bailly of Orleans, with orders 


Whither is she 


I am 
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to prevent Joan from getting out and 
resuming the attack on the Tourelles, and 
this shameful thing had plunged the city 
into sorrow and despair. Eut that feel- 
ing was gone now. They believed the 
Maid was a match for the Council, and 
they were right. 

Whien we reached the gate, Joan told 
Gaucourt to open it and let her pass. 

He said it would be impossible to do 
this, for his orders were from the Council 
and were strict. Joan said— 

‘*There is no authority above mine but 
the King’s. If you have an order from 
the King, produce it.” 

‘*] cannot claim to have an order from 
him, General.” 

‘Then make way, or take the conse- 
quences!” 

He began to argue the case, for he was 
like the rest of the tribe, always ready to 
fight with words, not acts; but in the 
midst of his gabble Joan interrupted with 
the terse order 

‘* Charge!” 

We came with a rush, and brief work 
we made of that small job. It was good 
to see the Bailly’s surprise. He was not 
used to this unsentimental promptness. 
He said afterwards that he was cut off in 
the midst of what he was saying—in the 
midst of an argument by which he could 
have proved that he could not let Joan 
pass—an argument which Joan could not 
have answered. 

‘Still, it appears she did answer it,” 
said the person he was talking to. 

We swung through the gate in great 
style, with a vast accession of noise, the 
most of which was laughter, and soon 
our van was over the river and moving 
down against the Tourelles. 

First we must take a supporting work 
called a boulevard, and which was other- 
wise nameless, before we could assault the 
great bastille. Its rear communicated with 
the bastille by a drawbridge, under which 
ran a swift and deep strip of the Loire. 
The boulevard was strong, and Dunois 
doubted our ability to take it, but Joan 
had no such doubt. She pounded it with 
artillery all the forenoon, then about noon 
she ordered an assault and led it herself. 
We poured into the fosse through the 
smoke and a tempest of missiles, and 
Joan, shouting encouragements to her 
men, started to climb a scaling-ladder, 
when that misfortune happened which we 
knew was to happen—the iron bo!t from 
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an arbalest struck between her neck and 
her shoulder, and tore its way down 
through her armor. When she felt the 
sharp pain and saw her blood gushing 
over her breast, she was frightened, poor 
girl, and as she sank to the ground she 
began to cry, bitterly. 

The English sent up a glad shout and 
came surging down in strong force to 
take her, and then for a few minutes the 
might of both adversaries was concen- 
trated upon that spot. Over her and 
about her, English and French fought 
with desperation—for she stood for 
France, indeed she was France to both 
sides — whichever won her won France, 
and could keep it forever. Right there 
in that small spot, and in ten minutes by 
the clock, the fate of France, for all time, 
was to be decided, and was decided. 

If the English had captured Joan then, 
Charles VII. would have flown the coun- 
try, the Treaty of Troyes would have held 
good, and France, already English prep- 
erty, would have become, without further 
dispute,an English province, to so remain 
until the Judgment Day. A nationality 
and a kingdom were at stake there, and 
no more time to decide it in than it takes 
to hard-boil an egg. It was the most mo- 
mentous ten minutes that the ciock has 
ever ticked in France, or ever will. 
Whenever you read in histories about 
hours or days or weeks in which the fate 
of one or another nation hung in the bal- 
ance, do not you fail toremember, nor your 
French hearts to beat the quicker for the re- 
membrance, the ten minutes that France, 
called otherwise Joan of Arc, lay bleed- 
ing in the fosse that day, with two na- 
tions struggling over her for her posses- 
sion. 

And you will not forget the Dwarf. 
For he stood over her, and did the work 
of any six of the others. He swung his 
axe with both hands; whenever it came 
down, he said those two words, ‘‘ For 
France!” and a splintered helmet flew 
like egg-shells, and the skull that carried 
it had learned its manners and would of- 
fend the French no more. He piled a 
bulwark of iron-clad dead in front of him 
and fought from behind it; and at last 
when the victory was ours we closed 
about him, shielding him, and he ran up 
a ladder with Joan as easily as another 
man would carry a child, and bore her 
out of the battle, a great crowd following 
and anxious, for she was drenched with 


blood to her feet, half of it her own and 
the other half English, for bodies had 
fallen across her as she lay and had 
poured their red life-streams over her 
One couldn’t see the white armor now. 
with that awful dressing over it. 

The iron bolt was still in the wound- 
some say it projected out behind the 
shoulder. It may be—I did not wish to 
see, and did not try to. It was pulled 
out, and the pain made Joan cry again, 
poor thing. Some say she pulled it out 
herself because others refused, saying 
they could not bear to hurt her. As to 
this I do not know; I only know it was 
pulled out, and that the wound was treat 
ed with oil and properly dressed. 

Joan lay on the grass, weak and suffer 
ing, hour after hour, but still insisting 
that the fight go on. Which it did, but 
not to much purpose, for it was only under 
her eye that men were heroes and not 
afraid. They were like the Paladin; | 
think he was afraid of his shadow — | 
mean in the afternoon, when it was very 
big and long—but when he was under 
Joan’s eye and the inspiration of her 
great spirit, what was he afraid of? No 
thing in this world—and that is just the 
truth. 

Toward night Dunois gave it up. Joan 
heard the bugles. 

‘*What!” she cried. ‘‘ Sounding the 
retreat!” 

Her wound was forgotten in a moment. 
She countermanded the order, and sent 
another, to the officer in command of a 
battery, to stand ready to fire five shots 
in quick succession. This was a signal 
to a force on the Orleans side of the river 
under La Hire, who was not, as some of 
the histories say, with us. It was to be 
given whenever Joan should feel sure 
the boulevard was about to fall into her 
hands—then that force must make a 
counter-attack on the Tourelles by way 
of the bridge. 

Joan mounted her horse, now, with her 
staff about her, and when our people saw 
us coming, they raised a great shout, and 
were at once eager for another assault on 
the boulevard. Joan rode straight to the 
fosse where she had received her wound, 
and standing there in the rain of bolts 
and arrows, she ordered the Paladin to 
let her long ‘standard blow free, and to 
note when its fringes should touch the 
fortress. Presently he said— 

‘“*Tt touches.” 
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‘‘Now, then,” said Joan to the waiting 
battalions, ‘‘ the place is yours—enter in! 
Bugles, sound the assault! Now, then— 
all together—go /” 

And go it was. You never saw any- 
thing likeit. We swarmed up the ladders 
and over the battlements like a wave—and 
the place was our property. Why, one 
might live a thousand years and never 
see so gorgeous a thing as that again. 
There, hand to hand, we fought like wild 
beasts, for there was no give-up to those 
English—there was no way to convince 
one of those people but to kill him, and 
even then he doubted. At least so it was 
thought, in those days, and maintained 
by many. 

We were busy and never heard the five 
cannon-shots fired, but they were fired 
a moment after Joan had ordered the as- 
sault; and so, while we were hammering 
and being hammered in the smaller for- 
tress, the reserve on the Orleans side 
poured across the bridge and attacked the 
Tourelles from that side. A _ fire- boat 
was brought down and moored under the 
drawbridge which connected the Tou- 
relles with our boulevard ; wherefore, 
when at last we drove our English ahead 
of us and they tried to cross that draw- 
bridge and join their friends in the Tou- 
relles, the burning timbers gave way un- 
der them and emptied them in a mass 
into the river in their heavy armor—and 
a pitiful sight it was to see brave men die 
such a death as that. 

‘‘Ah, God pity them!” said Joan, and 
wept to see that sorrowful spectacle. She 
said those gentle words and wept those 
compassionate tears although one of those 
perishing men had grossly insulted her 
with a coarse name three days before, 
when she had sent him a message asking 
him to surrender. That was their leader, 
Sir William Glasdale, a most valorous 
knight. He was clothed all in steel; so 
he plunged under the water like a lance, 
and of course came up no more. 

We soon patched a sort of bridge to- 
gether and threw ourselves against the 
last stronghold of the English power that 
barred Orleans from friends and supplies. 
Before the sun was quite down, Joan’s 
forever memorable day’s work was finish- 
ed, her banner floated from the fortress 
of the Tourelles, her promise was fulfilled, 
she had raised the siege of Orleans! 

The seven months’ beleaguerment was 
ended, the thing which the first generals 


of France had called impossible was ac- 
complished ; in spite of all that the King’s 
ministers and war-councils could do to 
prevent it, this little country maid of 
seventeen had carried her immortal task 
through, and done it in four days! 

Good news travels fast, sometimes, as 
well as bad. By the time we were ready 
to start homewards by the bridge the 
whole city of Orleans was one red flame 
of bonfires, and the heavens blushed with 
satisfaction to see it; and the booming 
and bellowing of cannon and the banging 
of bells surpassed by great odds anything 
that even Orleans had attempted before 
in the way of noise. 

When we arrived—well, there is no 
describing that. ‘W/hy, those acres of 
people that we ploughed through shed 
tears enough to raise the river; there 
was not a face in the glare of those 
fires that hadn't tears streaming down 
it; and if Joan’s feet had not been pro- 
tected by iron they would have kissed 
them off of her. ‘‘ Welcome! welcome 
to the Maid of Orleans!” That was the 
cry; I heard it a hundred thousand times. 
** Welcome to our Maid!” some of them 
worded it. 

No other girl in all history has ever 
reached such a summit of glory as Joan 
of Are reached that day. And do you 
think it turned her head, and that she 
sat up to enjoy that delicious music of 
homage and applause? No; another girl 
would have done that, but not this one. 
That was the greatest heart and the sim- 
plest that ever beat. She went straight 
to bed and to sleep, like any tired child; 
and when the people found she was 
wounded and would rest, they shut off 
all passage and traffic in that region and 
stood guard themselves the whole night 
through, to see that her slumbers were 
not disturbed. They said, ‘‘She has 
given us peace, she shall have peace her- 
self.” 

All knew that that region would be 
empty of English next day, and all said 
that neither the present citizens nor their 
posterity would ever cease to hold that 
day sacred to the memory of Joan of Are. 
That word has been true for more than 
sixty years; it will continue so always. 
Orleans will never forget the 8th of May, 
nor ever fail to celebrate it. It is Joan 
of Are’s day—and holy.* 

* It is still celebrated every year with civic and 
military pomps and solemnities,—TransLaTor. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


In the earliest dawn of the morning, 
Talbot and his English forces evacuated 
their bastilles and marched away, not stop- 
ping to burn,destroy,or carry off anything, 
but leaving their fortresses just as they 
were, provisioned, armed, and equipped 
for a long siege. It was difficult for the 
people to believe that this great thing had 
really happened; that they were actually 
free once more, and might go and come 
through any gate they pleased, with none 
to molest or forbid; that the terrible Tal- 
bot, that scourge of the French, that man 
whose mere name had been able to an- 
nul the effectiveness of French armies, 
was gone, vanquished, retreating—driven 
away by a girl. 

The city emptied itself. Out of every 
gate the crowds poured. They swarmed 
about the English bastilles like an inva- 
sion of ants, but noisier than those crea- 
tures, and carried off the artillery and 
stores, then turned all those dozen for- 
tresses into monster bonfires, imitation 


voleanoes whose lofty columns of thick. 


smoke seemed supporting the arch of the 
sky. 

The delight of the children took anoth- 
er form. To some of the younger ones 
seven months was a sort of lifetime. 
They had forgotten what grass was like, 
and the velvety green meadows seemed 
paradise to their surprised and happy 
eyes after the long habit of seeing no- 
thing but dirty lanes and streets. It was 
a wonder to them—those spacious reaches 
of open country to run and dance and 
tumble and frolic in, after their dull and 
joyless captivity; so they scampered far 
and wide over the fair regions on both 
sides of the river, and came back at even- 
tide weary, but laden with flowers and 
flushed with new health drawn from the 
fresh country air and the vigorous exer- 
cise. 

After the burnings, the grown folk fol- 
lowed Joan from church to church and 
put in the day in thanksgivings for the 
city’s deliverance, and at night they féted 
Joan and her generals and illuminated 
the town, and high and low gave them- 
selves up to festivities and rejoicings. By 
the time the populace were fairly in bed, 
toward dawn, we were in the saddle and 
away toward Tours to report to the King. 

That was a march which would have 
turned any one’s head but Joan’s. We 


moved between emotional ranks of grate 
ful country people all the way. They 
crowded about Joan to touch her feet, }\oy 
horse, her armor, and they even knelt jy, 
the road and kissed her horse’s hoof 
prints. 

The land was full of her praises. T) 
most illustrious chiefs of the Chure), 
wrote to the King extolling the Maid, 
comparing her to the saints and heroes 
of the Bible, and warning him not to 
let ‘‘ unbelief, ingratitude, or other injus- 
tice” hinder or impair the divine hel) 
sent through her. One might think there 
was a touch of prophecy in that, and we 
will let it go at that; but to my mind it 
had its inspiration in those great men’s 
accurate knowledge of the King’s trivia] 
and treacherous character. 

The King had come to Tours to meet 
Joan. At the present day this poor thing 
is called Charles the Victorious, on ac 
count of victories which other people won 
for him, but in our time we had a private 
name for him which described him better 
and was sanctified to him by persona! 
deserving—Charles the Base. When we 
entered the presence he sat throned, with 
his tinselled snobs and dandies around 
him. He looked like a forked carrot, so 
tightly did his clothes fit him from his 
waist down; he wore shoes with a rope- 
like pliant toe a foot long that had to be 
hitched up to the knee to keep it out of 
the way; he had on a crimson velvet cape 
that came no lower than his elbows; on 
his head he had a tall felt thing like a 
thimble, with a feather in its jewelled 
band that stuck up like a pen from an 
inkhorn, and from under that thimble 
his bush of stiff hair stuck down to his 
shoulders, curving outwards at the bot- 
tom, so that the cap and the hair together 
made the head look like a shuttlecock. 
All the materials of his dress were rich, 
and all the colors brilliant. In his lap 
he cuddled a miniature greyhound that 
snarled, lifting its lip and showing its 
white teeth whenever any slight move- 
ment disturbed it. The King’s dandies 
were dressed in about the same fashion 
as himself, and when I remembered that 
Joan had called the war-councii of Or- 
leans ‘‘disguised ladies’-maids,” it re- 
minded me of people who squander all 
their money on a trifle and then haven’! 
anything to invest when they come across 
a better chance; that name ought to have 
been saved for these creatures. 
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Joan fell on her knees before the maj- 
esty of France, and the other frivolous 
animal in his lap-—a sight which it pained 
me to see. What had that man done for 
his country or for anybody in it, that she 
or any other person should kneel to him? 
But she—she had just done the only great 
deed that had been done for France in 
fifty years, and had consecrated it with 
the libation of her blood. The positions 
should have been reversed. 

However, to be fair, one must grant 
that Charles acquitted himself very well 
for the most part, on that occasion—very 
much better than he was in the habit of 
doing. He passed his pup to a courtier, 
and took off his cap to Joan as if she 
had been a queen. Then he stepped from 
his throne and raised Ler, and showed 
quite a spirited and manly joy and grat- 
itude in welcoming her and thanking her 
for her extraordinary achievement in his 
service. My prejudices are of a later date 
than that. If he had continued as he was 
at that moment, I should not have ac- 
quired them. 

He acted handsomely. He said— 

‘* You shall not kneel to me, my match- 
less General; you have wrought royally, 
and royal courtesies are vour due.” No- 
ticing that she was pale, he said, ‘‘ But 
you must not stand; you have lost blood 
for France, and your wound is yet green 
He led her to a seat and sat 
down by her. ‘‘ Now, then, speak out 
frankly, as to one who owes you much 
and freely confesses it before all this 
courtly assemblage. What shall be your 
reward? Name it.” 

I was ashamed of him. And yet that 
was not fair, for how could he be expect- 
ed to know this marvellous child in these 
few weeks, when we who thought we had 
known her all her life were daily seeing 
the clouds uncover some new altitudes 
of her character whose existence was not 
suspected by us before? But we are all 
that way; when we know a thing we 
have only scorn for other people who 
don’t happen to know it. And I was 
ashamed of those courtiers, too, for the 
way they licked their chops, so to speak, 
as envying Joan her great chance, they 
not knowing her any better than the 
King did. A _ blush began to rise in 


—come.” 


Joan’s cheeks at the thought that she 
was working for her country for pay, 
and she dropped her head and tried to 
hide her face, as girls always do when 


they find themselves blushing; no o; 
knows why they do, but they do, and t} 
more they blush the more they fail to gx 
reconciled to it, and the more they can’: 
bear to have people look at them why 
they are doing it. The King made it 
great deal worse by calling attention t 
it, which is the unkindest thing a perso: 
can do when a girl is blushing; some 
times, where there is a big crowd of 
strangers, it is even likely to make he: 
cry if she is as young as Joan was. God 
knows the reason for this, it is hidden 
from men. As for me,I would as soon 
blush as sneeze; in fact, I would rather 
However, these meditations are not of 
consequence; i will go on with what | 
was saying. The King rallied her for 
blushing, and this brought up the rest 
of the blood and turned her face to fire 
Then he was sorry, seeing what he had 
done, and tried to make her comfortable 
by saying the blush was exceedingly be 
coming to her and not to mind it—which 
caused even the dog to notice it now, so 
of course the red in Joan’s face turned to 
purple, and the tears overflowed and ran 
down—I could have told anybody that 
that would happen. The King was dis 
tressed, and saw that the best thing to do 
would be to get away from this subject, 
so he began to say the finest kind of things 
about Joan’s capture of the Tourelles, 
and presently when she was more com 
posed he mentioned the reward again 
and pressed her to name it. Everybody 
listened with anxious interest to hear 
what her claim was going to be, but when 
her answer came their faces showed that 
the thing she asked for was not what 
they had been expecting. 

‘Oh, dear and gracious Dauphin, I 
have but one desire—only one. If—” 

‘**Do not be afraid, my child—name it.” 

‘*That you will not delay aday. My 
army is strong and valiant, and eager to 
finish its work—march with me to Rheims 
and receive your crown.” 

You could see the indolent King shrink, 
in his butterfly clothes. 

‘*To Rheims—oh, impossible, my Gen- 
eral! We march through’ the heart of 
England's power?” 

Could those be French faces there? 
Not one of them lighted in response to the 
girl’s brave proposition, but all promptly 
showed satisfaction in the King’s objec- 
tion. Leave this silken idleness for the 
rude contact of war? None of these but- 
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terflies desired that. They passed their 
jewelled comfit-boxes one to another and 
whispered their content in the head but- 
terfly’s practical prudence. Joan pleaded 
with the King, saying— 

**Ah, I pray you do not throw away 
this perfect opportunity. Everything is 
favorable — everything. It is as if the 
circumstances were specially made for it. 
The spirits of our army are exalted with 
victory, those of the English forces de- 
pressed by defeat. Delay will change 
this. Seeing us hesitate to follow up our 
advantage, our men will wonder, doubt, 
lose confidence, and the English will 
wonder, gather courage, and be bold 
again. Now is the time—prithee let us 
mareh !” 

The King shook his head, and La Tre- 
mouille, being asked for an opinion, ea- 
gerly furnished it: 

‘Sire, all prudence is against it. Think 
of the English strongholds along the 
Loire; think of those that lie between us 
and Rheims!” 


He was going on, but Joan cut him 
short, and said, turning to him— 

‘* If we wait, they will all be strength 
ened, re-enforced. Will that advantage 
us?” 

**Why--no.” 

‘*Then what is your suggestion ?—what 
is it that you would propose to do?” 

‘*My judgment is to wait.” 

‘Wait for what?” 

The minister was obliged to hesitate, 
for he knew of no explanation that would 
sound well. Moreover, he was not used 
to being catechised in this fashion, with 
the eyes of a crowd of people on him, so 
he was irritated, and said— 

‘*Matters of state are not proper mat- 
ters for public discussion.” 

Joan said, placidly— 

‘*T have to beg your pardon. My tres- 
pass came of ignorance. I did not know 
that matters connected with your depart- 
ment of the government were matters of 
state.” 

The minister lifted his brows in amused 
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surprise, and said, with a touch of sar- 
casm— 

‘I am the King’s chief minister, and 
yet you had the impression that mat- 
ters connected with my department are 
not matters of state? Pray how is 
that ?” 

Joan replied, indifferently— 

‘* Because there is no state.” 

‘* No state!” 

‘* No, sir, there is no state, and no use 
for a minister. France is shrunk to a 
couple of acres of ground; a sheriff's con- 
stable could take care of it; its affairs 
are not matters of state. The term is too 
large.” 

The King did not blush, but burst into 
a hearty, careless laugh, and the court 
laughed too, but prudently turned its 
head and did it silently. La Tremouille 
was angry, and opened his mouth to 
speak, but the King put up his hand, and 
said 

‘There —I take her under the royal 
protection. She has spoken the truth, 
the ungilded truth—how seldom I hear 
it! With all this tinsel on me and all 
this tinsel about me, I am but a sheriff 
after all, a poor shabby two-acre sheriff, 
and you are but a constable,” and he 
laughed his cordial laugh again. ‘* Joan, 
my frank, honest General, will you name 
your reward? I would ennoble you. You 
shall quarter the crown and the lilies of 
France for blazon, and with them your 
victorious sword to defend them—speak 
the word.” 

It made an eager buzz of surprise and 
envy in the assemblage, but Joan shook 
her head, and said— 

‘*Ah, I cannot, dear and noble Dau- 
phin. To be allowed to work for France, 
to spend one’s self for France, is itself so 
supreme a reward that nothing can add 
to it—nothing. Give me the one reward 
I ask, the dearest of all rewards, the 
highest in your gift—march with me to 
Rheims and receive your crown. 1 will 
beg it on my knees.”’ 

But the King put his hand on her arm, 
and there was a really brave awakening 
in his voice and a manly fire in his eye 
when he said- 

‘‘No; sit. You have conquered me— 
it shall be as you—”’ 

But a warning sign from his minister 
halted him, and he added, to the relief of 
the Court— 

‘* Well, well, we will think of it, we 


will think it over and see. Does that co) 
tent you, impulsive little soldier?” 

The first part of the speech sent a gloy 
of delight to Joan’s face, but the end of j 
quenched it and she looked sad, and th: 
tears gathered in her eyes. After a mo 
ment she spoke out with what seemed a 
sort of terrified impulse, and said— 

‘*Oh, use me; I beseech you, use me— 
there is but little time!” 

‘ But little time?” 

‘Only a year—I shall last only a 
year.” 

‘Why, child, there are fifty good years 
in that compact little body yet.” 

**Oh, you err, indeed you do. In one 
little year the end will come. Ah, the 
time is so short, so short; the moments 
are flying, and so much to be done. Oh, 
use me, and quickly—it is life or death 
for France!” 

Even those insects were sobered by her 
impassioned words. The King looked very 
grave—grave, and strongly impressed. 

His eyes lit suddenly with an eloquent 
fire, and he rose and drew his sword and 
raised it aloft; then he brought it slowly 
down upon Joan’s shoulder and said: 

‘*‘Ah, thou art so simple, so true, so 
great, so noble—and by this accolade |] 
join thee to the nobility of France, thy 
fitting place! And for thy sake I do 
hereby ennoble all thy family and all 
thy kin; and all their descendants born 
in wedlock, not only in the male but also 
in the female line. And more!—more! 
To distinguish thy house and honor it 
above all others, we add a privilege never 
accorded to any before in the history of 
these dominions: the females of thy line 
shall have and hold the right to ennoble 
their husbands when these shall be of in- 
ferior degree.” [Astonisliment and envy 
flared up in every countenance when the 
words were uttered which conferred this 
extraordinary grace. The King paused 
and looked around upon these sigus with 
quite evident satisfaction.] ‘* Rise, Joan 
of Are, now and henceforth surnamed 
Du Lis, in grateful acknowledgment of 
the good blow which you have struck for 
the lilies of France; and they, and the 
royal crown, and your own victorious 
sword, fit and fair company for each other, 
shall be grouped in your escutcheon and 
be and remain the symbol of your high 
nobility forever.” 

As my lady Du Lis rose, the gilded 
children of privilege pressed forward to 
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welcome her to their sacred ranks and 

call her by her new name; but she was 

troubled, and said these honors were not 

meet for one of her lowly birth and sta- 

tion, and by their kind grace she would 

remain simple Joan of Arc, nothing more 
and so be called. 


HEARTS 


Nothing more! As if there could }, 
anything more, anything higher, an, 
thing greater! My lady Du Lis—why, it 
was tinsel, petty, perishable. But—Joan 
oF Arc! The mere sound of it sets one’s 
pulses leaping! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


INSURGEN T.* 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


CHAPTER XLVint.—( Continued.) 


7HEN Arabella, Jude, and Donn had 
\\ disappeared on their matrimonial 
errand, the assembled guests yawned 
themselves wider awake, and discussed 
the situation with great interest. Tinker 
Taylor, being the most sober, reasoned 
the most lucidly. 

‘I don’t wish to speak against friends,” 
he said, ‘* but it do seem a rare curiosity 
for a couple to marry over again! If 
they couldn’t get on the first time, when 
their minds were limp, they won’t the 
second, by my reckoning.” 

‘**Do you think he'll do it?” 

‘*He’s been put upon his honor by the 
woman, so he med.” 

‘*He’d hardly do it straight off like 
this. He’s got no license nor anything.” 

‘She's got that, bless you! Didn't you 
hear her say so to her father?” 

‘* Well,” said Tinker Taylor, relighting 
his pipe at the gas-jet, ‘‘ take her all to- 
gether, limb by limb, she’s not such a 
bad-looking piece—particular by candle- 
light. To be sure, half-pence that have 
been in circulation can’t be expected to 
look like new ones from the mint. But 
for a woman that’s been knocking about 
the four hemispheres for some time, she’s 
passable enough. A little bit thick in 
the flitech, perhaps; but I like a woman 
that a puff o’ wind won't blow down.” 

Their eyes followed the movements of 
the little girl as she spread the breakfast 
cloth on the table they had been using, 
without wiping up the slops of the liquor. 
The curtains were undrawn, and the ex- 
pression of the house made to look like 
morning. Some of the guests, however, 
fell asleep in their chairs, One or two 
went to the door, and gazed along the 
street more than once. Tinker Taylor 
was the chief of these, and after a time 
he came in with a leer on his face. 


‘By gad, they are coming! I think 
the deed’s done!” 

‘*No,” said Uncle Joe, following him 
in. ‘Take my word, he turned rusty at 
the last minute. They are walking in a 
very onusual way; and that’s the mean- 
ing of it!” 

They waited in silence till the wedding 
party could be heard entering the house. 
First into the room came Arabella, bois- 
terously; and her face was enough to 
show that her strategy had succeeded. 

**Mrs. Fawley, I presume?” said Tinker 
Taylor, with mock courtesy. 

‘Certainly. Mrs. Fawley again,” re- 
plied Arabella, blandly, pulling off her 
glove and holding out her left hand. 
‘*There’s the padlock—see?.... Well, 
he was a very nice gentlemanly man in- 
deed. I mean the clergyman. He said 
to me, as gentle as a babe, when all was 
done: ‘Mrs. Fawley, I congratulate you 
heartily,’ he says. ‘For, having heard 
your history and that of your husband, I 
think you have both done the right and 
proper thing. And for your past errors 
as a wife, and his as a husband, I think 
you ought now to be forgiven by the 
world, as you have forgiven each other,’ 
says he. Yes, he was a very nice gentle- 
manly man. ‘The Church don’t recog- 
nize divorce in her dogma, strictly speak- 
ing,’ he says. ‘And bear in mind the 
words of the service in your goings out 
and your comings in: What God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.’ 
Yes, he was a very nice gentlemanly 
man, ... But, Jude, my dear, you were 
enough to make a cat laugh! You walk- 
ed that straight, and held -yourself that 
steady, that one would have thought you 
were going prentice to a judge; though 
I knew you were seeing double all the 
time, from the way you fumbled with my 
finger.” 

‘IT said I'd do anything to—save a 
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woman’s honor,” muttered Jude. ‘‘And 
I’ve done it!” 

‘* Well, now, old deary, come along and 
have some breakfast.” 

‘‘T want—some—more whiskey,” said 
Jude, stolidly. 

‘*Nonsense, dear. Not now. There's 
io more left. The tea will take the mud- 
dle out of our heads, and we shall be as 
fresh as larks.” 

‘All right. I've--married you. She 
said I ought to marry you again, and I 
have straightway. It is true religion, 
Ha! ha! ha!” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


MICHAELMAS came and passed,and Jude 
and his wife, who had lived but a short 
time in her father’s house after their 
marriage, were in lodgings on the top 
floor of a house nearer to the centre of 
the city. 

He had done a few days’ work during 
the two or three months since the event, 
but his health had been indifferent, and 
it was now precarious. He was sitting in 


an arm-chair before the fire, and coughed 
a £or 1d deal. 

‘*T’'ve got a bargain for my trouble in 
marrying thee over again!” Arabella was 
saying to him. 


‘**T shall have to keep 
‘ee entirely—that’s what *twill come to! 
I shall have to make black-pot and sau- 
sages and hawk ‘em about the street, all 
to support an invalid husband I'd no 
business to be saddled with at all. Why 
didn’t you keep your health, deceiving 

like this? You were well enough 
when I married you!” 

** Ah, yes!” said he, laughing acridly. 
‘*T have been thinking of my foolish feel- 
ing about the pig you and I killed during 
our first merriage. I feel now that the 
greatest mercy that could be vouchsafed 
to me would be that something should 
serve me as I served that animal.” 

This was the sort of discourse that went 
on between them every day now. The 
landlord of the lodging, who had heard 
that they were a queer couple, had doubt- 
ed if they were married at all, especially 
as he had seen Arabella kiss Jude one 
evening when she had taken a little cor- 
dial; and he was about to give them no- 
tice to quit, till by chance overhearing 
her one night haranguing Jude in rat- 
tling terms, and ultimately flinging a 
shoe at his head, he recognized the true 
ring of honest wedlock, and concluding 
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that they must be respectable, said no 
more. 

Jude did not get any better, and one 
day he requested Arabella, with consider- 
able hesitation, to execute a commission 
for him. She asked him indifferently 
what it was, 

‘**To write to Sue.” 

‘* What in the name—do you want me 
to write to her for?” 

‘To ask how she is, and if she'll come 
to see me, because I’m ill, and should like 
to see her—once again.” 

‘*It is like you to insult a lawful wife 
by asking such a thing!” 

‘It is just in order not to insult you 
that I ask you todo it. You know I love 
Sue. I don’t wish to mince the matter— 
there stands the fact: I love her. I could 
find a dozen ways of sending a letter to 
her without your knowledge, but I wish 
to be quite aboveboard with you and with 
her husband. A message through you 
asking her to come is at least free from 
any odor of intrigue. If she retains any 
of her old nature at all, she'll come.” 

‘** You've no respect for marriage what- 
ever, or its rights and duties!” 

‘* What does it matter what my opin- 
ions are—a wretch like me? Can it mat 
ter to anybody in the world who comes 
to see me for half an hour—liere with one 
foot in the grave?....Come, please write, 
Arabella,” he pleaded. ‘* Repay my can 
dor with a little generosity!” 

‘*T should think not!” 

‘* Not just once? Oh, do!” He felt that 
his physical weakness had taken away all 
his dignity. 

‘* What do you want her to know how 
you are for? She don’t want to see ‘ee. 
She’s the rat that forsook the sinking 
ship!” 

‘** Don’t—don’t!” 

‘* And I stuck to un—the more fool I! 
Have that strumpet in the house, indeed !” 

Almost as soon as the words were spok 
en Jude sprang from the chair. and before 
Arabella knew where slie was le had her 
on her back upon a little couch which 
stood there, he kneeling above her. 

‘*Say another word of that sort,” he 
whispered, ‘‘and I'll kill you—here and 
now! I've everything to gain by it—my 
own death not being the least part.. So 
don’t think there’s no meaning in what 
I say.” 

‘* What do you want me to do?” gasped 
Arabella, 
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‘‘ Promise never to speak of her.” 

“Very weli. Ido.” 

‘‘T take your word,” hesaid, scornfully, 
as he loosened her. ‘* But what it is 
worth I can’t say.” 

“You couldn't kill the pig, but you 
could kill me!” 

‘“Ah—there you have me! No—I 
couldn't kill you—even in a passion. 
faunt away !” 

He then began coughing very much, 
and she estimated his life with an ap- 
praiser’s eye as he sank back, ghastly 
pale. ‘Dll send for her,” Arabella mur- 
mured, ‘Sif you'll agree to my being in 
the room with you all the time she’s 
here.” 

The softer side of his nature, the desire 
to see Sue, made him unable to resist the 
offer even now, provoked as he had been, 
and he replied, breathlessly: ‘* Yes; I 
agree. Only send for her.” 

In the evening he inquired if she had 
written. 

‘Yes, she said; ‘‘I wrote a note tell- 
ing her you were ill, and asking her to 
come to-morrow or the day after. I 
haven't posted it yet.” 

The next day Jude wondered if she 
really did post it, but would not ask her; 
and foolish Hope, that lives on a drop 
and a crumb, made him restless with ex- 
pectation, He knew the times of the pos- 
sible trains, and listened on each occasion 
for sounds of her. 

She did not come; but Jude would not 
address Arabella again thereon. He hoped 
and expected all the next day, but no Sue 
appeared; neither was there any note of 
reply. Then Jude decided in the privacy 
of his mind that Arabella had never post- 
ed hers, although she had written it. 
There was something in her manner which 
told it. His physical weakness was such 
that he shed tears at the disappointment 
when she was not there to see. His sus- 
picions were, in fact, well founded. Ara- 
bella, like other nurses, thought that your 
duty towards your invalid was to pacify 
him by any means short of really acting 
upon his fancies. 

He never said another word to her about 
his wish or his conjecture. A silent, un- 
discerned resolve grew up in him, which 
gave him, if not strength, stability and 
calm. One mid-day when, after an ab- 
sence of two hours, she came into the 
room, she beheld the chair empty. 

Down she flopped on the bed, and sit- 
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ting, meditated. ‘‘ Now where the devil 
is my man gone to?” she said. 

A driving rain from the northeast had 
been falling with more or less intermis- 
sion all the morning, and looking from 
the window at the dripping spouts, it seem- 
ed impossible to believe that any sick man 

vould have ventured out to almost cer- 
tain death. Yet a conviction possessed 
Arabella that he had gcne out, and it be 
came a certainty when she had searched 
the house. ‘‘If he’s such a fool, let him 
be!” she said. ‘'I can do no more.” 

Jude was at that moment in a railway 
train that was drawing near to Alfredston, 
oddly swathed, and ghastly as Sebastiano’s 
Lazarus, and much stared at by other pas- 
sengers. An hour later his thin form, in 
the long great-coat and blanket he had 
come with, but without an umbrella, could 
have been seen walking along the five- 
mile road to Marygreen. On his face 
showed the determined purpose that alone 
sustained him, but to which his weakness 
afforded a sorry foundation. By the up- 
hill walk he was quite blown, but he 
pressed on, and at half past three o'clock 
stood by the familiar well at Marygreen. 
The rain was keeping every body in-doors. 
Jude crossed the green to the church with- 
out observation, and found the building 
open. Here he stood, looking forth at 
the school, whence he could hear the usual 
singsong tones of the little voices that 
had not yet learnt Creation’s groan. 

He waited till a small boy came from 
the school—one evidently allowed out be- 
fore hours for some reason or other. Jude 
held up his hand, and the child came. 

‘* Please call at the school-house and 
ask Mrs. Phillotson if she will be kind 
enough to come to the church for a few 
minutes.” 

The child departed, and Jude heard him 
knock at the door of the dwelling. He 
himself went further into the church. 
Everything was new, except a few pieces 
of carving preserved from the wrecked 
old fabric, now fixed against the new 
walls. He stood by these; they seemed 
akin to the perished people of that place 
who were his ancestors and Sue’s. 

A light footstep, which might have 
been accounted no more than an added 
drip to the rainfall, sounded in the porch, 
and he looked round. 

‘*Oh —I didn’t think it was you! I 
didn’t— Oh, Jude!” A hysterical cateh in 
her breath ended in a succession of them. 
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He advanced, but she quickly recovered 
and went back. 

‘*Don’t go—don’t go!” he implored. 
‘*‘This is my last time! I thought it 
would be less intrusive than to enter your 
house, And I shall never come again. 
Don’t then be unmerciful. Sue, Sue, 
we are acting by the letter; and ‘the let- 
ter killeth.’” 

“Tl stay—I won't be unkind!” she 
said, her mouth quivering, and her tears 
flowing as she aliowed him to come closer. 
‘““But why did you come and do this 
wrong thing, after doing such a right 
thing as you have done?” 

‘What right thing?” 

**Marrying Arabella again. It was in 
the Alfredston paper. She has never been 
other than vours, Jude—in a proper sense. 
And therefore you did so well—oh, so 
well!—in recognizing it—and taking her 
to you again.” 

‘*God above !—and is that all I’ve come 
to hear? If there is anything more de- 
grading, immoral, unnatural, repulsive, 
than another in my life, it is this mere- 
tricious contract with Arabella, which is 
called by the name of holy matrimony! 
And you too—you call yourself Phillot- 
son’s wife. His wife! You are more 
nearly mine.” 

**Don't make me rush away from you! 
I can’t bear much! But on this point I 
am decided—I am his.” 

‘‘T cannot understand how you did it 
—how you think it—I cannot!” 

‘‘ Never mind that. He is the ordain- 
ed of Heaven forme. And I—I’ve wres- 
tled and struggled and fasted and prayed. 
I have nearly brought my body into com- 
plete subjection. And you mustn’t—will 
you—wake—” 

‘*On, you darling little fool! where is 
your reason? You seem to have suffered 
the loss of your faculties! I would argue 
with you if I didn’t know that a woman 
in your state of feeling is quite beyond 
all appeals to her brains. Or is it that 
you are humbugging yourself, as so many 
women do about these things, and don’t 
actually believe what you pretend to, and 
only are indulging the luxury of the emo- 
tion raised by an affected belief?” 

‘*Luxury! How can you be so cruel, 
when I have—”’ 

‘*You are the completest, most melan- 
choly wreck of a promising human intel- 
lect that it has ever been my lot to behold 
—besotted with a fearful mysticism which 


has led you on to a sickening degra 
tion. It was deplorable cowardice in yy, 
that began it—that’s all. Where is you 
scorn of convention gone? I would hay, 
died game!” 

‘You crush and insult me! Go awa 
from me!” She turned off quickly, 

‘** Dear—no, no—let me make my las 
appeal. Listen to this. We've both 
married out of our senses. I was mad: 
drunk to do it. You were the same. | 
was gin-drunk; you were creed drun| 
Kither form of intoxication takes awa 
the nobler vision. Let us then shake of! 
our mistakes, and run away together!” 

“Oh, no, no!.... Why have vou 
tempted me so far, Jude! It was too w 
kind—to do it.... But I’ve got over my 
self now. Don't follow me—don’t look 
at me. Leave me, for pity’ sake!” 

She ran up the church to the east end 
and Jude did as she requested. He did 
not turn his head, but took up his blanket, 
which she had not seen, and went straight 
out. As he passed the end of the church 
she heard his coughs mingling with tli 
rain on the windows, and in a last instinct 
of human affection, even now unsubdued 
by her fetters, she sprang up as if to go 
and succor him. But she knelt down 
again, and stopped her ears with her hands 
till all possible sound of him had passed 
away. 

He was by this time at the corner of the 
green from which the path ran across the 
fields in which he had seared rooks as a 
boy. He turned and looked back, once, 
at the building which still contained Sue; 
and then went on, knowing that his eyes 
would look on that scene no more. 

There are cold spots up and down Wes 
sex in autumn and winter weather; but 
the coldest of all when a north or east 
wind is blowing is the crest of the down 
by the Brown House, where the road to 
Alfredston crosses the old Ridgeway. 
Here tlie first winter sleets and snows fal! 
and lie, and here the spring frost lingers 
last unthawed. Here in the teeth of thi 
northeast wind and rain Jude now pur 
sued his way, wet through, the necessa 
ry slowness of his walk from lack of 
his former strength being insufficient to 
maintain his heat. He came to the mile 
stone, and, raining as it was, spread lis 
blanket and lay down there to rest. Be 
fore moving on he went and felt at the 
back of the stone for his own carving. It 
was still there, but nearly obliterated by 
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moss. He passed the spot where the gibbet 
of his ancestor and Sue’s had stood, and 
descended the hill. 

It was dark when he reached Alfreds- 
ton, where he had a cup of tea, the deadly 
chill that began to creep into his bones 
being too much for him to endure fast- 
ing. To get home he had to travel by a 
steam tram-ear and two branches of rail- 
way, With much waiting at a junction. 
He did not reach Christminster till ten 
o clock. 

On the platform stood Arabella. She 
looked him up and down. 

‘‘ You've been to see her?” she asked: 

‘*T have,” said Jude, literally tottering 
with cold and lassitude. 

‘‘ Well, now you'd best march along 
home.” 

The water ran out of him as he went, 
and he was compelled to lean against 
the wall to support himself while cough- 
ing. 

‘*You’ve done for yourself by this, 
young man,” said she. ‘‘I don’t know 
whether you know it!” 

‘‘Of course I do. I meant to do for 
myself.” 

‘* What—to commit suicide?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘* Well, I’m blest! 
woman.” 

‘* Listen to me, Arabella. You think 
you are the stronger; and so you are, in 
a physical sense, now. You could push 
me over like a ninepin. You did not 
send that letter the other day, and I could 
not resent your conduct. But I am not 
30 weak in another way as youthink. I 
made up my mind that a man confined to 
his room by inflammation of the lungs, a 
fellow who had only two wishes left in 
the world, to see a particular woman and 
then to die, could neatly accomplish those 
two wishes by one stroke by taking this 
journey in the rain. That 'vedone. I 
have seen her for the last time, and I’ve 
finished myself—put an end to a fever- 
ish life which ought never to have been 
begun.” 


‘*Lord—you do talk lofty! 


Kill yourself for a 


Won't you 
have something warm to drink?” 


‘*No, thank you. 
py home.” 

They went along by the silent colleges, 
and Jude kept stopping. 

‘‘ What are you looking at?” 

‘Stupid fancies. I see, in a way, those 


Let’s get to our hap- 
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spirits of the dead again, on this my last 
walk, that I saw when I first came here!” 

‘* What a curious chap you are!” 

**T seem to see them, and almost hear 
them rustling. But I don’t revere all of 
them as I did then. I don’t believe in 
half of them. The theologians, the apol- 
ogists, and their kin, the metaphysicians, 
the high-handed statesmen, and others, 
no longer interest me. All that has been 
spoilt for me by the grind of stern real- 
ity.” 

The expression of Jude’s corpselike 
face in the watery lamp-light was, indeed, 
as if he saw people where there was no- 
body. At moments he stood still by an 
archway, like one watching a figure walk 
out; then he would look at a window 
like one discerning a familiar face behind 
it. He seemed to hear voices, whose 
words he repeated as if to gather their 
meaning. 

‘*They seem laughing at me!” 

Who?” 

**Oh—I was talking to myself. The 
phantoms all about here, in the college 
archways and windows. They used to 
look friendly in the old days, particular- 
ly Joe Addison, and Ned Gibbon, and 
Sam Johnson, and Doctor Browne, and 
Bishop Ken—” 

‘*Come along,do! Phantoms! There's 
neither living nor dead hereabouts, except 
a damn policeman! I never saw the 
streets emptier.” 

‘‘Fancy! The Poet of Liberty used to 
walk here, and the great Dissector of Mel- 
ancholy there.” 

‘*T don’t want to hear about em! They 
bore me.” 

‘Walter Raleigh coming up that lane 
—W ycliffe—Harvey—Hooker—Arnold— 
and a whole crowd of Tractarian 
Shades—”’ 

‘*T don’t want to know their names, I 
tell you! What do I care about folk 
dead and gone? Upon my soul, you are 
more sober when you've been drinking 
than when you are dry!” 

“T must rest a moment,” he said; and 
as he paused, holding to the railings, he 
measured with his eyes the height of a 
college front. ‘‘This is old Rubric. And 
this Sarcophagus; and up that lane Cro- 
zier and Tudor; and all down there is 
Cardinal, with its long front and its win- 
dows with lifted eyebrows, representing 
the great permanent sneer of the Univer- 
sity at the efforts of such as I.” 
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‘**Come along, and I'll treat you.” 
‘*Very well. It will help me home, 

for I feel the chilly fog from the mea- 

dows of Cardinal as if death-claws were 
grabbing me through and through. As 

Antigone said, I am neither a dweller 

among men nor ghosts. But, Arabella, 

when I am dead you'll see my spirit flit- 
ting up and down here among these.” 

‘Pooh! You won’tdie. You are tough 
enough yet, old man.” 


CHAPTER L. 
DESPITE himself, Jude recovered some- 
what, and worked at his trade for several 


weeks. After Christmas, however, he 
broke down again. 
With the money he had earned hé 


shifted his lodgings to a more central 
part of the town. But Arabella saw that 
he was not likely to do much‘work for a 
long while, and was cross enough at the 
turn affairs had taken since her remar- 
riage to him. ‘‘ Damned if you haven't 
been clever in this last stroke,” she would 
say, ‘‘ to get a nurse for nothing by mar- 
rying me!” 

Jude was absolutely indifferent to what 
she said, and, indeed, often regarded her 
abuse in a humorous light. Sometimes 
his mood was more earnest, and as he lay 
he often rambled on upon the defeat of 
his early aims. 

‘* Every man has some little power in 
some one direction,” he would say. “I 
was never really stout enough for the 
stone trade, particularly the fixing. Mov- 
ing the blocks always used to strain me, 
and standing in the trying draughts in 
buildings before the windows are in al- 
ways gave me colds, and I think that be- 
gan the mischief inside. But I felt I 
could do one thing if I had the opportu- 
nity. I could accumulate ideas and im- 
part them to others. I had just that lit- 
tle power in me, to acquire knowledge. I 
wonder if the Founders had such as I in 
their minds-—a fellow good for nothing 
else but that particular thing?....1 hear 
that soon there is going to be a better 
chance for such helpless students as I 
There are schemes afoot for making 
the University less exclusive and extend- 
ing its influence. I don’t know much 
about it. And it is too late, too late for 
me! Ah—and for how many worthier 
ones before me!” 

‘* How you keep a-mumbling!” said Ar- 
abella. ‘I should have thought you'd 
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have got over all that craze about books 
by this time. And so you would, if you'd 
had any sense to begin with. You are as 
bad now as when we were first married’ 

On one occasion while soliloquizing 
thus he called her ‘‘ Sue,” unconscious] 

‘*T wish you'd mind who you are ta)\ 
ing to!” said Arabella, indignant], 
‘Calling a respectable married woman 
by the name of that—” She remembered 
herself, and he did not catch the word 

But in the course of time, when sje 
saw how things were going, and how very 
little she had to fear from Sue’s rivalry 
she had a fit of generosity. ‘I suppos: 
you want to see your—Sue,” she said 
“Well, I don’t mind her coming. You 
can have her here if you like.”’ 

‘*T don’t wish to see her again.” 

‘*Oh—that’s a change!” 

‘*And don’t tell her anything about 
me—that I’m ill, or anything. She has 
chosen her course. Let her go.” 





CHAPTER LI. 

THE last lines to which the chronicler 
of these woes would ask the reader’s atten 
tion are concerned with the scene in and 
out of Jude’s bedroom when leafy sum 
mer came round again. 

His face was now so thin that his old 
friends would hardly have known hin: 
It was afternoon, and Arabella was at tlie 
looking - glass curling her hair, whic! 
operation she performed by heating ai 
umbrella-stay in the flame of a cand\ 
she had lighted, and using it upon th: 
flowing lock. When she had finished 
this, practised a dimple, and put on her 
things, she cast her eyes round upon 
Jude. He seemed to be sleeping. 

Arabella, hatted, gloved, and ready, sat 
down and waited, as if expecting some 
one to come and take her place of nurs« 

Certain sounds from without revealed 
that the town was in festivity, though 
little of the festival, whatever it might 
have been, could be seen here. Bells lx 
gan to ring. The notes made her rest 
less, and at last she said to herself,‘* Why 
ever doesn’t father come ?” 

She looked again at -Jude, critically 
gauged his ebbing life, as she had done so 
many times during the late months, and 
glancing at his watch, which was hung 
up by way of timepiece, rose impatient 
ly. Still he slept, and coming to a reso 
lution, she slipped from the room, closed 
the door noiselessly, and descended th 
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stairs. The house was empty. The at- 
traction which moved Arabella to go 
abroad had evidently drawn away the 
other inmates long before. 

It was a warm, cloudless, enticing day. 
She shut vhe front door, and hastened 
round into Chief Street, and when near 
the Theatre could hear the notes of the 
organ, a rehearsal for a coming concert 
being in progress, She entered under 
the archway of Old College, where men 
were putting up awnings round the quad- 
rangle for a ball in the Hall) that even- 
ing. People who had come up from the 
country for the day were picnicking on 
the grass, and Arabella walked along the 
gravel paths and under the aged limes. 
But finding this place rather dull, she re- 
turned to the streets, and watched the 
carriages drawing up for the concert, 
numerous Dons and their wives, and un- 
dergraduates with gay female compan- 
ions, crowding up likewise. When the 
doors were closed and the concert began, 
she moved on. 

The powerful notes of that concert 
rolled forth through the swinging yellow 
blinds of the open windows, over the 
house-tops, and into the still air of the 
They reached so far as to the 
room in which Jude lay; and it was 
about this time that his cough began 
again and awakened him. 

As soon as he could speak he murmur- 
ed, his eyes still closed, ‘‘ A little water, 
please.” 

Nothing but the deserted room received 
his appeal, and he coughed to exhaustion 
again—saying, still more feebly, ‘*‘ Water 
—some water—Sue—Arabella!” 

The room remained still as before. 
Presently he gasped again, ‘‘ Throat — 
choked — water — Sue —-darling—drop of 
water—please—oh, please!’ 

No water came, and the organ notes, 
faint as a bee’s hum, rolled in as be- 
fore. 

Meanwhile Arabella, on her journey to 
discover what was going on, took a short- 
cut down a narrow street and through an 
obseure nook into the quad of Cardinal. 
It was full of bustle, and brilliant in the 
sunlight with flowers and other prepara- 
tions for a ball here also. A carpenter 
nodded to her, one who had formerly been 
a fellow-workman of Jude’s. A corridor 
was in course of erection from the en- 
trance to the Hall staircase, of gay red and 
buff bunting. Wagon-loads of boxes con- 
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taining bright plants in full bloom were 
being placed about, and the great stair- 
case was covered with red cloth. She 
nodded to one workman and another, and 
ascended to the Hall on the strength of 
their acquaintance, where they were put- 
ting down a new floor and decorating for 
the dance. The cathedral bell close at 
hand was sounding for five- o'clock ser 
vice. 

‘‘T should not mind having a spin there 
with a fellow’s arm round my waist,” she 
said to one of the men. ‘* But. Lord, | 
must be getting home again! There’s a 
lot todo. No dancing for me!” 

When she reached home she was met 
at the door by Stagg and one or two oth- 
er of Jude’s fellow stone-workers. ‘‘ We 
are just going down to the river,” said the 
former, ‘‘ to see the boat-bumping. But 
we've called round on our way to ask how 
your old chap is.” 

‘* He’s sleeping nicely, thank you,” said 
Arabella. 

‘*That’s right. Well, now, can’t you 
give yourself half an hour’s relaxation, 
Mrs. Fawley, and come along with us? 
*T would do you good.” 

**T should like to go,” said she. ‘‘I've 
never seen tle boat-racing, and I hear it 
is good fun.” 

**Come along.” 

“How I wish I could!” 
longingly down the street. 
ute, then. Ill just run up and see how 
he is now. Father is with him, I believe, 
so I can most likely come.” 

They waited, and she entered. Down 
stairs the inmates were absent as before, 
having, in fact, gone in a body to the riv- 
er, where the procession of boats was to 
pass. When she reached the bedroom she 
found that her father had not even now 
come. 

‘* Why couldn’t he have been here!” she 
said, impatiently. ‘‘ He wants to see the 
boats himself—that’s what it is.” 

However, on looking round to the bed, 
she brightened, for she saw that Jude was 
apparently sleeping, as she had left him, 
in his usual half-elevated posture, being 
unable to liedowa on account of his cough. 
He therefore could be left a little longer 
to himself. A second glance, however, 
caused her to start, and she went to the 
bed. His face was quite white, and grad- 
ually becoming rigid. She touched his 
fingers; they were cold, though his body 
was still warm. She listened at his chest. 


She looked 
“Wait a min- 
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All was still within. The customary bump- 
ing had ceased. 

After her first appalled sense of what 
had happened, the faint notes of a mili- 
tary or other brass band from the river 
reached her ears, and in a provoked tone 
she exclaimed: ‘‘ To think he should die 
just now! Why did he die just now?” 
Then meditating another moment or two, 
she went to the door, softly closed it as 
before, and again descended the stairs. 

‘*Here she is!” said one of the work- 
men. ‘‘We wondered if you were com- 
ing, after all. Come along; we must be 
quick, to get a good place.... Well, how 
is he? Sleeping well still? Of course we 
don’t want to drag ’ee away if—” 

‘‘Oh yes—sleeping quite soundly. He 
won't wake yet,” she said, hurriedly. 

They went with the crowd down Car- 
dinal Street, where they presently reached 
the bridge, and the gay barges burst upon 
their view. Thence they passed bya nar- 
row slit down to the Towing Path, now 
dusty, hot, and thronged. Almost as soon 
as they had arrived, the procession of boats 
began, the oars smacking with a loud kiss 
on the face of the stream as they were low- 
ered from the perpendicular. 

‘*Oh, I say—how jolly! I’m glad I’ve 
come!” said Arabella. ‘‘ And it can’t hurt 
my husband—my being away.” 

On the opposite side of the river, on the 
crowded barges, were gorgeous nosegays 
of feminine beauty fashionably arrayed 
in green, pink, blue,and white. The blue 
flag of the Boat Club denoted the centre 
of interest, beneath which a band in red 
uniform gave out the notes she had al- 
ready heard in the death-chamber. Col- 
lege men in canoes with iadies, watching 
keenly for ‘‘ our” boat, darted up and down. 

The crowd surged, pushing Arabella 
and her friends sometimes nearly into 
the river, and she would have laughed 
heartily at the horse-play that succeeded 
if the imprint on her mind-sight of a pale 
statuesque countenance she had lately 
gazed upon had not sobered her a little. 

The fun on the water reached the cli- 
max of excitement. There were immer- 
sions, there were shouts; the race was 
lost and won, the pink and blue ladies re- 
tired from the barges, and the people who 
had watched began to move. 

‘* Well—it's been awfully good!” cried 
Arabella. ‘‘ But I think I must get back 
tomy poor man. Father is there, so far 
as I know; but I had better get back.” 


‘* What's your hurry?” 

“Well, I must go....Dear dear, this js 
awkward!” 

At the narrow gangway where the peo 
ple ascended from the Towing Path to tle 
bridge the crowd was literally jammed 
into one hot mass—Arabella with the rest: 
and here they remained motionless, Ara 
bella exclaiming ‘‘ Dear, dear!” more aid 
more impatiently; for it had just oc- 
curred to her mind that if Jude were dis 
covered to have died alone, an inquest 
might be deemed necessary. 

It was nearly ten minutes before the 
wedged multitude moved sufficiently to 
let them pass through. As soon as slic 
got up into the street Arabella hastened 
on. She did not go straight to her house, 
but to the abode of a woman who per 
formed the last necessary offices for thie 
poorer dead, where she knocked. 

‘““My husband has just gone, poor 
soul,” she said. ‘‘Can you come and 
lay him out?” 

Arabella waited a few minutes, and 
the two women went along, elbowing 
their way through the stream of fashion 
able people pouring out of Cardinal! 
Meadow, and being nearly knocked down 
by the carriages. 

‘*T must call at the sexton’s about the 
bell, too,” said Arabella. ‘It is just 
round here, isn’t it? Dll meet you at my 
door.” 


Two days later, when the sky was 
equally cloudless and the air equally 
still, two persons stood beside Jude's open 
coffin in the same little bedroom. On 
one side was Arabella, on the other the 
widow Edlin. They were both looking 
at Jude’s face, the worn old eyelids of 
Mrs. Edlin being red. 

‘* How beautiful he is!’ said she. 

‘“Yes. He's a ’andsome corpse,” said 
Arabella. 

The window was open to ventilate the 
room, and it being about noontide, tlie 
clear air was still and quiet without. 
From a distance came huzzas, and an ap- 
parent noise of persons stamping. 

‘“ What's that?” murmured the old wo- 


man. 

‘**Oh, it’s Remembrance day. That's 
the doctors in the Theatre conferring hon- 
orary degrees on the Duke of Hampton- 
shire and a lot more illustrious gents 
of that sort. The cheers come from the 
young men.” 
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“Ay, young and strong-lunged! Not 
like our poor boy here.” 

Aneoceasional word, as from some one 
making a speech, floated from the open 
windows of the Theatre across to this 
quiet corner, at which there seemed to be 
a smile of bitterness upon the marble fea- 
tures of the dead Jude, while the old su- 
perseded Delphin editions of Virgil and 
Homer and the dog-eared Greek Testa- 
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ment on the neighboring shelf, and the 
few other volumes of the sort that he had 
not parted with, reughened with stone- 
dust where he had been in the habit of 
catching them up for a few minutes be- 
tween his labors, seemed to pale to a sick- 
ly cast at the sounds. The bells struck 
out joyously, and their reverberations 
travelled round the bedroom. 
THE END, 


RECENT IMPRESSIONS OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. 


BY EDWIN LORD WEEKS 


i 

YEARING in mind the time-honored 

) predilection in favor of first impres- 
sions, and knowing by experience how 
rarely it happens that subsequent visits 
toa spot which one has left with regret 
do net dispel some illusions, it was not 
without doubt and misgiving that the 
writer approached Bombay for the third 
time, on this occasion by rail. Instead 
of taking the advice of well-meaning 
friends who pointed out the superior ad- 
vantages in the way of comfort of the 
hotels in the ‘* Fort,” we went straight to 
a more suburban quarter in the vicinity 
of Malabar Hill. The chosen hostelry 
was the type of the old-time colonial 
hotel, a three-storied barrack, surround- 
ed by tiers of trellised wooden galleries. 
The lower floor of the hotel was a vast 
apartment, with pillars supporting the 
story above. A large part of this space 
was occupied by the dining-tables, one or 
two private dining-ro’ is, and a species 
of hotel parlor at one end furnished with 
the dusty blackwood furniture peculiar 
to Bombay. These little rooms, occurring 
at intervals, were fenced in by board par- 
litions reaching half-way up to the ceil- 
Our quarters on the third floor 
opened, like all the others, on the wooden 
gallery surrounding the building, where 
the lodgers were accustomed to keep 
their long lounging-chairs, designed for 
the encouragement of iaziness and the 
convenient consumption of * pegs” and 
cheroots. There was a view from this 
elevation of a back yard and of more or 
less dilapidated outbuildings, where a 
great deal of slipshod, half-caste house- 
keeping was going on in the shadow of 
the unfamiliar trees of the country. Be- 
yond this were the distant church spires 


ing 
ing. 


and buildings of the city, factory chim- 
neys, innumerable waving cocoanut tops, 
a hill capped with straight-stemmed fan- 
palms, all dim of outline and undecided 
in the smoke and yellow haze. At what- 
ever time of day one looked forth in this 
hot October weather, it was always an 
afternoon sky that one saw. In tlie fresh- 
ness of the early morning, before sunrise, 
when it was our custom to enjoy the 
chota hazri, or ‘‘ little breakfast,” which 
was placed on a table outside the door, 
there was still the same vaporous horizon, 
with just a faint flush of rose; but one 
might know that it was morning from 
the clamorous activity of the crows, kites, 
and broad-winged buzzards which wheeled 
past, keeping watchful eyes on our break- 
fast-table. The writer cannot but regret 
the time squandered in fishing for crows 
with indifferent success by means of some- 
thing edible attached to the end of a hang- 
ing string; but the temptation was some- 
times irresistible, for while we sat at the 
table one or more of them, perched on the 
rickety shutters or swinging on a neigh- 
boring tree-top, watched us with glitter- 
ing eyes and heads pertly cocked, and if 
we stepped into the room for a moment, 
there was a sudden swoop, a rustle of sa- 
ble wings, and the swift flight of the 
glossy pirate with a dripping egg or a 
banana, closely pursued by his less daring 
brethren. It is not of much use to play 
tricks on the Indian crows, and the ear- 
lier one accepts (temporarily at least) the 
prevalent belief tiat they contain the 
souls of those who were up to sliarp prac 
tices during their human incarnation, the 
easier it becomes to understand their 
ways. Witness the case of the young 
torpedo engineer, who, being plagued by 
them beyond endurance, carefully con- 
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cocted a torpedo in a flower-pot seductive- 
ly baited, to which he attached the wires 
of an electric battery. Needless to say 
that he was hoist with his own petard, 
while the ‘‘sanhedrim of gray - headed 
crows” gravely chuckled from the neigh- 
boring tree-tops. The writer once offered 
a liberai reward to the house-servants at 
the hotel to induce them to catch one 
alive for artistic purposes, but no crow 
was forthcoming. 

This early breakfast in the open air 
had a savor which the more elaborate 
functions at the table d’héte did not pos- 
sess. It is true that the menu was limit- 
ed and unvarying, confined to tea, toast, 
and eggs, with whatever fruit happened 
to be in season; that the salt was of 
doubtful whiteness, and the pepper - box 
an ex-receptacle for Keating’s insect-pow- 
der; but none of these things had power 
to detract from the enjoyment of the sit- 
uation. This rickety balcony, overlooking 
the swaying, lustrous cocoanut fronds, 
had attractions unequalled by the most 
inviting of the damask-lined retreats sa- 
ered to good cheer which look down on 
the tumult of the boulevards; and the 
mere fact that one was obliged to be al- 
ways on guard against the sudden raids 
of the feathered buccaneers added a pe- 
culiar zest to the ‘‘ little breakfast.” 
When mangoes were ripe, and were 
served to us delectably iced and wrapped 
in a napkin, one could only look forward 
to the sailing of the steamer with sincere 
regret. A brief gastronomic flirtation 
with another fruit did not leave as plea- 
sant an after-taste as the brief acquaint- 
ance with the sumptuous mango, for this 
much lauded and abused delicacy, com- 
mended as much by its admirers as it is 
execrated by its foes,is of gigantic size, 
and endowed with a correspondingly ag- 
gressive odor, so that one cannot indulge 
in it surreptitiously, but must take the 
whole neighborhood into his confidence. 
In the early afternoon, before the land- 
ward breeze began to stir among the tree- 
tops, one desired nothing better than to 
lie at full length in the long chair, with 
an iced peg and a cigarette, watching 
for the first streak of wind-ruffled blue 
sea to appear on the horizon; and if 
for a moment one went inside, to dive 
into a trunk and lift out trays, the at- 
mosphere felt like the sudorium of a Ro- 
man bath, and an entire change oi: rai- 
ment became expedient, and yet the soft 


breeze, as it gained in strength, lifted one’s 
papers off the table and scattered them 
over the room. This apariment, arranged 
to open on a veranda at each end, so that 
the wind might draw through the open- 
work of the partition which divided {)\¢ 
sitting-room from the bedroom, and wit); 
blinds at each end which could be xo 
slanted as to leave full play to the light 
est breeze, had its drawbacks, for the 
bath-room was somewhat dark and grew 
some, and it took time te become accus- 
tomed to the formidable size of the cock. 
roaches, two of which had their lair under 
the washbow] in a recess of the wood. 
whence their exaggerated antennz pro 
truded, while the owners clung back 
downwards to the rim. 

In these early October days one was 
only cool while fanned by the punkah at 
dinner-time, or under its rhythmic sway 
at night, or while driving in the breeze 
along the Back Bay, far more decorative 
in its Southern fashion than the Rotten 
Row or the Bois, and which adds so much 
to the attractions of Bombay. At the 
table d'héte, notwithstanding the pun- 
kahs, one was always conscious of a 
beaded brow while slowly absorbing iced 
fluids. As in other hotels of the same pe- 
riod, the crockery had evidently been in 
use since the days of Warren Hastings, 
and must have done faithful service for 
many different social castes, for some 
pieces might have graced the table of a 
former Governor-General, while the ma- 
jority—notched, chipped, and discolored 
represented more democratic levels; and 
the knives were one and all thin and 
pointed with long usage and daily scour- 
ing in the sand by native servants. The 
manager was an anzemic Irishman, whose 
daily routine included the absorption of 
an unlimited number of pegs, varied by 
an occasional drive to the ‘‘ Fort” in an 
antiquated two-wheeled buggy by way of 
exercise. On the morning after our ar- 
rival I came down at 6.30 A.M. with a 
color-box, intending to begin a sketch 
among the carved and painted houses of 
the quarter, and found him sitting out- 
side at a little table on which stood a tal! 
glass of whiskey and potash water. His 
face was red and plentifully perforated 
with open pores, suffused with moisture, 
but he looked comparatively cool, clad in 
white drills. Glancing at my painting- 
traps and realizing with amazement, in 
which I detected a shade of compassion, 


MARKETING, 


that I actually intended to walk, he as- 
sured me that such excessive exertion 
was usually followed in this climate by 
sudden death. In turn, I assured him of 
my entire resignation, founded on a hope- 
ful belief in the perfect beatitude of nir- 
vana, ete., and he allowed me to proceed, 
having washed his hands, as it were, of 
all responsibility. When we started on 
an indefinite cruise through Mofussil re- 
gions he gave us much kindly advice, 
but said that travelling by railway at 
night exposed one to fevers and was ex- 
tremely dangerous, in which he was part- 
ly right. 

I think he never expected to see us 
again, but when we returned, some six 
months later, in the stewing month of 
April, we found him in bed, emaciated by 
a malady brought on by excessive con- 
sumption of pegs and want of other exer- 
cise, but he recovered sufficiently to be 
shipped northward on an Anchor liner. 

At this hotel we had our first experi- 
ence of the bedroom punkah, and it was 
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not altogether satisfactory. In order that 
the punkah frill might sweep within a 
few inches of our faces the mosquito-net- 
tings were removed, as we vainly believed 
what we had been told, that mosquitoes 
were unable to perform their alimentary 


functions in a strong current of air. At 
first the soft fanning, the regular dip, and 
the long wave of cool air which passed 
over us were delightfully soporific, but 
we had not calculated on the punkah- 
wallah habit of dropping off to sleep, and 
although the cries and objurgations ad- 
dressed to these drowsy menials from 
neighboring rooms failed to arouse us, we 
were soon awakened by the sensation of 
heat, and by the feeling that we were 
helplessly in the power of the singing 
miscreants. Our landlord had expressed 
astonishment at my demand for a pun- 
kah, since the anticipation of coming 
‘**eool weather” had lowered his anzemic 
temperature, and he had slept under a 
blanket for the t.vo previous nights. A 
notable feature of the hotel was ie long 
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corridors like dark tunnels, the blaze of 
blinding yellow light at each end, with 
green leaves framing vignettes of golden 
haze and smoke and stiff fan-palms, or a 
distant blue line of water dotted with 
white lateen-sails, and the pair of punkah 
coolies at each open door, one asleep with 
his mahogany shins stretched half-way 
across the passage, and the other languid- 
ly pulling at the cord which hangs from 
the fanlight over the door. Glimpses of 
the interiors were not easily had, al- 
though the doors were all ajar, as tall 
screens of carved blackwood panelled 
with Turkey red stood just beyond the 
thresholds. The company at this hotel 
was cosmopolitan to a degree, made up 
of peop‘e representing the different An- 
glo-Indian castes, and travellers who were 
arriving or departing by the weekly lin- 
ers. A veteran colonel just back from a 
campaign in Beloochistan consoled us, 
when we complained of the heat, unjust- 
ly perhaps, for the mercury never rose to 
the height which people take as a matter 
of course during the progress of a New 
York summer. He said that in Beloo- 
chistan they were accustomed to emerge 
from their tents, when an interval between 
dust-storms permitted, at 4 A.M., and sit 
outside to drink in the freshness of the 
morning, when the mercury fell to 104° 
Fahr. My vis-a-vis at the table was an 
energetic young American, absorbed in 
the pursuit and capture of wild animals 
for a transatlantic menagerie. We were 
taken by our plausible friend to see a 
couple of unhappy tiger cubs, and were 
nearly induced to purchase one of them, 
but remembering in time the restricted 
accommodations of our apartment on the 
Avenue Wagram, and the unsympathetic 
character of the concierge, we wisely 
backed out at the last moment. But of 
the several hotels in Bombay which we 
occupied at intervals, the one which I re- 
member with keenest satisfaction stood at 
the end of an alley of slender-stemmed 
and stately fan-palms, and on our right, 
as we approached it, a sunburnt hill-side, 
from which red rocks protruded, rose into 
a high ridge crowned with still taller fan- 
palms. Curving across and above the 
gate-posts was the quaintly alliterative 
name of the Parsee landlord, Rustomjee 
Ruttonjee; but as this hotel differed but 
slightly from the others in service and 
cuisine, its chiefest attraction was the en- 
tire loveliness of the view from the win- 


dows. When one reluctantly awake), 
at 5 A.M. and looks down on the dull gray 
twilight of a European city street, usual- 
ly saddened at that hour by a leaden sky. 
it is not always with a feeling of joy that 
he thinks of the coming day; but here, jy, 
the stillness of the early morning, when 
the waning moon hung in the mellow 
western sky over the purple sea, dotted 
with white sails, which showed here and 
there beyond the solid floor of matted 
tree-tops, so thickly interlaced that th: 

dark ground was only visible in places, 
stretching away from under the windows, 
and hiding the Mahaluxmee Battery and 
the sea-road, it seemed a waste of time 
and of life to lie abed. 

In the near foreground below, a round 
green pool fringed about with drooping 
banana leaves reflected the light of the 
sky, and on the topmost branches of a 
tree which almost touched the windows 
sleek emerald- green parrots sat and 
plumed themselves. At sundown a 
strong sea-breeze blew the cocoanut-tops 
about, and they waved and tossed like 
sable plumes sharply cut against the va- 
pory red horizon. There is a delightful 
spot near the shore and close to the Ma- 
haluxmee Battery, conducive to medita- 
tion and vague speculation as to what is 
going on in the far-off west beyond the 
sunset, and here the Parsees, especially 
those of the wealthier -class, are accus- 
tomed to station themselves when the red 
sun sinks behind the purple rim of the 
sea, shot through with iridescent crimson 
and violet tones. This brief halt does 
not have the appearance of a religious 
function, although most of them gaze fix- 
edly at the great luminary as it disap- 
pears, but all seem to be enjoying the 
coolness of the air, and relaxing, at the 
same time, into a little friendly gossip 
with their neighbors. Their horses and 
coachmen look sleek and well fed, and, 
like their masters, have a comfortable and 
prosperous air. But few of the men, and 
those usually of tie older generation, 
stick to their hereditary costume, al- 
though many still wear the shiny mitre- 
like hat, and most of them are adorned 
by English tailors; some of the young 
men still keep up the narrow turban 
closely built around a skull-cap. Nearly 
all the ladies wear the pale, delicately 
tinted shawls, which harmonize so well 
with their melancholy black eyes and 
clear complexions. 








Of the more correct 
and orthodox hotels of 
the ‘‘ Fort ’ the writer has 
nothing whatever to say 
in disparagement, and 
the American or English 
tourist who chooses to so- 
journ there may, with but 
a slight stretch of fancy, 
imagine that he is still 
at Charing Cross or the 
Grand Midland, and en- 
joying the superior com- 
forts of those famous 
hostelries. To the hotels 
in more remote Mofussil 
capitals the transition 
from those referred to is 
by no means abrupt, and 
in spite of the changes 
which are being rapidly 
effected, most of them 
still retain features 
which, to say the least, 
are unmistakably local, and which cause 
the experienced traveller to prefer the 
dak bungalow where it still exists. In 
one of these northern centres it was 
only with great difficulty and by the 
display of persistent energy that we suc- 
ceeded in reaching the dak bungalow 
at all, in consequence of the aggressive 
enterprise of the hotel ‘‘ touts” at the 
railway station, and their influence over 
both servants and drivers. The hotel 
which was most difficult to escape from, 
and which had a rather undesirable rep- 
utation, was the Lord Donnybrook. 
Its rules and regulations, printed with 
the old-fashioned worn-out type which 
has probably done unremitting service 
since the days of Clive, were surrounded 
by an ornamental border such as one still 
finds on bottles of ‘* Bengal chutney.” 
Among other items we read that ‘‘ A sin- 
gle person occupying a double beaded 
room, will have to vocate it for a single 
beaded one, if required for a married 
couple or 2 persons.” Also that ‘‘ Visit- 
ors will be good enough not to strike the 
Hotel servants, any complaints made 
against them will be attended to.” Not- 
withstanding our directions to the driver, 
we were taken to this hotel, but fearing 
that we might fail in complying with its 
somewhat lengthy schedule of rules, we 
persisted in our original design of going 
to the bungalow, and probably missed 
one of the choicest experiences of a life- 
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time. We had no reason to regret hav- 
ing chosen the bungalow. It was a long, 
narrow, one-storied structure, with a ve- 
randa extending the whole length of its 
front. The apartments were all exactly 
alike, consisting of a living-room or par- 
lor, bedroom, and bath-room, each with a 
door on the other side, giving access to a 
little private piazza. As we arrived just 
before Christmas, which is the great sea- 
son for Mofussil travel, the place was 
crowded, but the khansamah and _ his 
twin brother, grave and portly Mussul- 
mans, became unusually sympathetic and 
attentive when they realized that we ap- 
preciated their efforts. Never in India 
did we find such cookery at a hotel, for 
there was no table d’héte, and each guest 
was served in the privacy of his apart- 
ment. Every dish was brought in hot; 
chops and steaks were placed on the table 
still sizzling on the grill, according to the 
local fashion; there were juicy teal and 
partridges, and the curry was generously 
spiced. For all this we were only re- 
quired to pay the sum of five rupees a day 
(for two persons occupying the same 
quarters), in addition to one rupee each 
for room-rent. The expectations of the 
khansamah and his brother did not end 
here, and they were not disappointed ; 
but one day they reluctantly called our 
attention to an item in the printed list of 
rules allowing each person twenty-four 
hours occupancy only in case the room 
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THE FORT, BOMBAY, FROM MALABAR HILL. 


was wanted by a new-comer, and at the 
same time showed us a written complaint 
in the bungalow book, where we had been 
obliged to inscribe the date of our arrival, 
and, alas! we were now the oldest inhab- 
itants, having sadly overstaid our time. 
The khansamah insinuated that we 
should make a little trip which we had 
projected to a neighboring point of in- 
terest, and after two or three days’ ab- 
sence he would send a carriage for us 
and reserve our rooms. ‘Chota hazri” 
was usually laid on the table in the outer 
room at an early hour, and we were in- 
variably awakened by the chirping and 
twittering of the sparrows, which, far 
from waiting for any invitation to help 
themselves to butter and jam, resented 
our appearance on the scene with indig- 
nation and vehement scolding. The di- 
minished pat of butter which remained 
for us was usually pitted with the marks 
of their beaks. It was quite impossible 
to keep out these impudent marauders, 
but it was amusing to watch the manner 
of their entrance and exit. The door 
opening on the veranda was closed by a 
transparent mat of cane or grass, which 
touched the floor, and they had an ingen- 
ious manner of crawling under it in spite 
of its weight. 

The only incongruous note in this bun- 


galow* was the punkah, 
whitewashed like the high 
bare walls of the sleeping- 
room, and tied up against 
the ceiling. It was then 
the height of the short 
winter, following the nine 
months of furnace heat, 
and the sight of this un 
seasonable implement sent a chill through 
one’s marrow. 

It is only of late years that travellers 
have begun to invade India in any con 
siderable numbers, and consequently ho- 
tel accommodations are often insufficient, 
except in the show places and in the most 
populous business centres, so that in many 
cities of over 100,000 inhabitants the pub- 
lic bungalow is the only accommodation 
to be found. This is now often supple- 
mented by the ‘‘ waiting-rooms” at the 
railway station, provided with restaurant 
and two or three bedrooms. But during 
the ‘‘cold weather,” the popular travel- 
ling season in this country, both bunga- 
low and waiting-rooms are often full, and 
the traveller has difficulty in finding a 
place to lay his head. We were once 
obliged to throw ourselves on the mercy 
of the station-master, who finally made 
us comfortable in an unoccupied saloon- 
carriage belonging to the executive engi- 
neer of the district. : 

For any one who has work to do, the 
privacy and seclusion of the d4k bunga- 
low offer material advantages. As each 
meal is cooked separately and served in 


* This famous bungalow has been suppressed, the 
hotel-keepers of the city having represented to the 
local powers that it ruined their business and was 
quite unnecessary. 
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the traveller's apartment, he escapes the 
stiff and fussy table d’héte at the hotel, 
in institution which never seems to be 
quite at home in India. 

- But the cookery is usually rather heavy, 
1s the khansamah’s favorite utensil is 
the frying-pan; and one need not expect 
to find superfluous luxury in the way of 
furniture. The rooms being unprovided 
with windows for the most part, and as 
the little light which there is enters 
through the curtained half-glass doors, 
they are dark and chilly in the winter- 
time, and have a ghostly and uncanny 
feeling about them even by daylight, so 
that the occupant often prefers to take his 
meals on the sunny veranda during the 
daytime. There are seldom any fasten- 
ings to the doors, and it is sometimes im- 
possible even to close them. When the 
khansamah brings in a smoky kerosene 
lamp at nightfall, he pulls down the 
transparent curtains, or ‘* dhurries,” of 
split cane over the glass part of the doors, 
thus enabling any one outside who wishes 
to study the habits of the occupant to 
look in, while remaining invisible him- 
self. But when the crackling fire of brush- 
wood is lighted in the chimney, the room 
loses something of its gloom and loneli- 
ness. Fireplaces are found wherever the 


winter is felt, but seldom south of the 
tropic; and during the long periods when 
the rooms are locked up and deserted 
they serve as refuges for bats, lizards, and 
the ubiquitous mongoose. It is not cus- 
tomary at these caravansaries to make out 
a bill for the departing guest, as the khan- 
samah is usually more skilled in mental 
arithmetic than in writing, but we found 
that such documents, when we could get 
them, had a certain literary value. The 
presiding genius of the Ahmedabad bun- 
galow, known as Shaikh Boodhoo, was a 
hairy, shaggy-browed Mussulman, some- 
what advanced in years, as the major 
part of his bristling blue-black beard was 
quite white at the roots—and, by-the-way, 
it is not always easy to determine the age 
of a Mussulman, since he cultivates bald- 
ness from infancy, when conscientious 
enough to follow the dictates of the 
Prophet, and he usually begins to dye his 
beard at an early period. A constantly 
recurring item in his weekly account was, 
‘* Lamp oil burn”; and he sometimes be- 
gan his bill with the lines, ‘‘ for feeding 1 
gentleman and a Lady. Rs.annas.” At 


another place of entertainment the khan- 
samah, who did not even pretend to speak 
English, much less write it, when the bill 
was called for summoned his little boy 
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from school to perform this literary task. 
The result was a very creditable piece of 
penmanship on pink paper, with fourteen 
repetitions of the line, ‘‘ Food for 2 men 
Little Big Breakfast Dinner Rs 6-8—”; 
and the document ended with, ‘* For writ- 
ing of this Bill 8 annas.” He got it, for 
the laborer was worthy of his hire. A 
feature of the Ahmedabad ‘‘rest house,” 
and a rather depressing one should the 
visitor have an ill turn, was a small band 
of frowzy ill-kempt white vultures, which 
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were accustomed to strut and amble about 
the compound, and to look in at the door 
in the early morning to see if perchance 
there was any streak of luck for them. 
But if the stranger appeared in his nor- 
mal state of health they would rise clum- 
sily from the ground and flop heavily 
and sadly away to some more promising 
neighborhood. 


II. 


Travellers who visit India for no other 
purpose than the indulgence of globe- 
trotting proclivities, and those, as well, 
who have a special object of study, will 
often find their circles of interest gradu- 


ally widening. Few can escape being at- 
tracted by the strange and piquant con- 
trasts of modern Anglo-Indian life, thrown 
into such strong relief by the medizya] 
background of unchanging native cus- 
tom. While the Ameer of Afghanistan 
has recently concluded the alliance with 
England, has strengthened his defences, 
and, according to a French journalist, has 
sent to a London firm an order for a 
million uniforms and a tailor to fit them 
on his men, the account of the pageants 
and ceremonies at Cabool on the occasion 
of his son’s betrothal reads like a chapter 
from Froissart’s Chronicles. 

At official functions, such as durbars, 
or at fétes given by native princes, and at 
semi-official gatherings, characterized by 
an intermingling, if not a momentary 
blending, of races, one has the best op- 
portunities of observing these curious op- 
positions, to borrow a term from the 
painters’ vocabulary. One of the most 
interesting affairs of this kind, at which 
the writer had the good fortune to be 
present, was a garden party given by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of one of the North- 
ern Presidencies, and the ostensible reason 
for this function was the reception of cer- 
tain native dignitaries and the delegates 
of neighboring chieftains. The parklike 
grounds surrounding Government House, 
with long vistas of greensward winding 
among tall trees, shrubbery, and parterres 
gorgeous with the winter flora of India, 
were decorated with tents and marquees 
where refreshments were served; chairs 
and benches were scattered about,and there 
were tennis-courts of seductive smooth- 
ness. It was late in December, clear and 
calm, but the chill in the air as the sun 
went down seemed hardly in accord with 
all this summer luxuriance and the cos- 
tumes and parasols of the ladies, although 
some of them compromised by wearing 
fur capes. At similar entertainments in 
Europe the smart gowns and hats of the 
ladies give the key-note of color, but here 
they were quite outshone by the groups 
of native grandees, all attired with more 
or less splendor, and presenting much the 
effect, wherever a few of ‘them were gath- 
ered together, of bouquets of multicolored 
orchids. In the suffused red light of 
sunset all these marvellous combinations 
of changeable silks, scarlet cashmere, and 
embroidered velvet with gold lace galore 
glowed with additional lustre. 

Against the sober green of the foliage 
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all the strangely shaped tur- 
bans of silk and satin, pale lav- 
ender and white and gold, or 
with changing tints of palest 
hlue or cream-color, seemed to 
compete in brilliancy with the 
masses of flowers around them. 
There is often a subtle some- 
thing, either in the bearing or 
in the fashion of dress of these 
worthies, particularly those of 
portly presence and prestige, 
which reminds one of old por- 
traits of Henry VIII. or Fran- 
cois I. in all their purple and 
fine linen. The more barbaric 
red and gold liveries of the 
‘bearers ” and other servants 
added a more positive if less 
delicate note of color. Stroll- 
ing about among the groups of Europeans 
were two brothers, one the type of the ideal 
Sikh, with handsome aquiline features, 
pale brown skin and black beard, set off by 
a loosely wound turban of pale lemon-col- 
or, and a long, tight-fitting kuftan of black 
velvet. For the most part these native per- 
sonages showed a tendency to group them- 
selves together, and to sit silently apart 
from the Europeans, not, it would seem, 
from any consciousness of being out of 
place, for they performed their social du- 
ties with much seriousness and dignity, 
but perhaps they dreaded the effort and 
difficulty of carrying on in an unfamil- 
iar tongue conversation suitable to the 
occasion. It may be that some of this 
aloofness is the result of hereditary habit, 
not unpardonable in a race where one 
family, at least, has always lived up to 
its standard as an example for the others. 
Where they show a disposition to culti- 
vate the society of Europeans they are 
not always the gainers to any large ex- 
tent. Naturally they are at once sized 
up by their shrewd, if not always un- 
friendly, critics, and measured according 
to Western standards, and even a Serene 
Highness is at once set down as a good 
fellow, a dunce, or a cad. The fact that 
but few of the reigning dynasties have 
been long established, or date back to the 
early days of English rule (a fact which 
has nothing to do with their ‘‘ claims of 
long descent,” in many cases of undoubt- 
ed authenticity), and that all of them owe 
their present position and continuance of 
power to the supreme government, has 
doubtless something to do with the rather 
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SUNSET FROM THE CUMBULLU HILL. 


patronizing tone often taken by Europe- 
ans when speaking of native potentates. 
At a polo match which tock place near 
the cantonment in the same district the 
great mass of the spectators were Indian, 
although few of the higher castes were 
represented among the invited guests. 
The Rajah of a neighboring state, who was 
himself a polo-player of renown, had sent 
his team, which had already made a rec- 
A line of regi- 


ord of many victories. 
mental mess tents afforded the best po- 


sitions for viewing the contest. These 
tents, or rather marquees, were, in most 
eases, lined with the decorative cotton 
prints now so well known in Europe, 
carpeted with rugs, and furnished with 
lounging-chairs; the silver of each regi- 
ment, often including monumental tro- 
phies won by their teams on other fields, 
was displayed on the refreshment tables. 
There was a fair showing of ladies; and 
among the younger men, mainly of the 
military caste, but never by any chance 
in uniform, were many faces recalling 
the ruddy sunburnt types so familiar at 
Zermatt in the season. There is usually 
a striking uniformity among modern 
Britons of this type, whether one meets 
them tranquilly lunching on the apex of 
the Matterhorn, or tearing about on polo 
ponies at Benares in the season of the hot 
winds and in the heat of the day, when 
the prudent coolie, with more respect for 
his complexion, has gone to bed under 
his sheltering eaves. 

On this occasion I was the guest for 
the day of Sigismond Justh, the Hunga- 
rian novelist, who was studying life from 
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the officers’ quarters of a native regiment, 
and as we both became interested in rem- 
iniscences of Paris, and in the adventures 
of a young officer of engineers who had 
just crossed the Pamir from Siberia by a 
new route, we failed to see the end of the 
match, which was fought out in a distant 
part of the field. The mess dinner which 
followed appeared to verify my friend's 
conviction that these gentlemen had mas- 
tered the art of being comfortable and of 
living together in harmony, quite after 
the manner of a large family. There 
was an air of homely comfort with a 
spice of luxury at the mess bungalow, as 
well as at the private quarters of each 
officer; screens were placed wherever an 
insidious draught could penetrate, and 
there were wood fires in every room. 

My Hungarian friend had visited, dur- 
ing the previous winter, a military station 
in Algeria, where the officers, with all 
the amiable characteristics of their race 
and all the bonne volonté possible, had 
somehow failed to surround themselves 
with that atmosphere of home comfort 
which the Briton in exile knows so well 
how to create. During the interval be- 
fore dinner we made the round of the 
camp and visited the hospital barracks 
with the captain, most genial of hosts, as 
it was his day for inspection. We met on 
the road a group of regimental] musicians 
practising on strange instruments, one 
of which resembled a bagpipe, and their 
leader, a young Afghan of formidable 
physique, who had rather the air of a 
brigand than a refined musician and an 
improvisateur, in obedience to a word 
from the captain, promised to bring his 
men to the bungalow after dinner. When 
we returned we found them installed in 
the drawing-room and tuning up their in- 
struments. The captain, provided with 
a ponderous volume of Afghan songs and 
ballads, was assisted by the towering 
young brigand who led the orchestra in 
drawing up the programme, while the 
other musicians, nearly all members of a 
tribe of gypsies from the hills of the bor- 
der-land, and having the appearance of 
Pathans as well, swarthy and long-hair- 
ed, seated themselves along the base of 
the white wall, holding their peculiarly 
shaped instruments. Never have I seen 
a stranger and more picturesque contrast 
of races than was presented by this group 
of half-savage minstrels on their good be- 
havior, and the young officers in braid- 


ed mess jackets of scarlet or drab, and the 
two guests stretched out in bamboo chairs. 
wearing the conventional black and white. 
which is always de rigueur on festa] 
occasions. There was a quality ia this 
weird Afghan music which suggested the 
prolonged and plaintive cadences of the 
Spanish gypsies, and it appealed the more 
forcibly to the poetic nature of my fellow- 
guest from its affinity with that of his 
own country. 

At this cantonment we found the usual 
little club or neutral ground for informal 
social meetings, which, as in other small 
stations, had a domestic, homelike air, 
rather than that of a public rendezvous; 
ladies came in and played on the piano or 
sang duets with men in tennis costume, 
who dropped in from time to time, and 
there appeared to be a conspicuous ab- 
sence of that formality usually to be 
found in larger clubs. Residents or vis- 
itors, all se: med to be on the same terms 
of good - fellowship, and, as at the mess 
table, quite as if they ail made part of the 
same large family. This enforced inti- 
macy, where people are thrown together 
of necessity, may have its disagreeable 
side, but the writer is free to admit that 
he was not made aware of it, or it may be 
presumed that those clubs at which he 
was presented were exceptionally fortu- 
nate as regards the personal and social 
qualities of their members. In the prin- 
cipal Mofussil capitals, where the Euro- 
pean element is larger, these clubs natu- 
rally have a more *netropolitan character. 
As at the smaller ones, there are always 
well-kept cemented tennis- courts, a bill- 
iard-room, library, and reading - room, 
where the leading journals of every coun- 
try, HARPER’s and other American mag- 
azines, are almost invariably found, as 
they are everywhere, except in some of 
the best-known Parisian circles, where the 
Police Gazette is often the only represent- 
ative of American illustrated literature. 
But in the great cities these institutions 
are planned ona more generous scale. At 
the Byculla Club the stranger cannot but 
be impressed with the faultless service and 
the air of luxury pervading the living 
quarters of resident members, and which 
might well have the —ffect of deterring 
many a bachelor from launching into the 
untried, from giving up the certainty of 
an easy existence for the perils and un- 
certainties of housekeeping in a country 
bungalow, or, worse still, of married life 
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in an Indian hotel. Ample stabling ac- 
commodation is provided for the horses 
and carriages of resident members, and in 
a climate like that of Bombay, where plen- 
ty of air and space is of primary impor- 
tance, the height and spaciousness of most 
of the rooms are very satisfactory after the 
comparatively cramped quarters of most 
hotels in the Fort. The ‘‘ Yacht Club,” 
which is, in a way, the jockey club of 
Bombay, stands close to the sea and near 
the Apollo Bunder—the popuiar gather- 
ing-place when the band plays there at 
sundown, as well as a landing-place for 
passengers by sea—presents at first sight 
the appearance of a summer casino, with 
its framework of varnished wood, innu- 
merable awnings and flags, and strength- 
ens the illusion which the traveller some- 
times has, on landing at the ‘‘ Bunder,” 
that he has reached an Oriental watering- 
place rather than a bustling commercial 
sea-port; for there is an absence, in 
this quarter at least, of the unsightly 
surroundings which generally mar the 
approach to other great capitals. At the 
dinner hour, seldom earlier than half past 
eight, the lofty dining-room, with a mul- 
titude of small tables, at which parties of 
four, six, or eight are seated, ladies in 
evening dress, and men who are usually 
types of the civil or military orders, gives 
one an impression in which much that is 
agreeably familiar is flavored with some- 
thing more novel and exotic. There are 
no long punkahs suspended overhead, 
but the servants at each table, in blue liv- 
eries adorned with silver lace, wield great 
palm -leaf fans brilliantly draped and 
frilled. All these slowly moving masses 
of color shot through with the sparkle of 
gold or silver threads, the twinkling 
lights, and the intermittent fanning of 
the sultry sea-breeze whicli draws in 
through the open spaces, over the wide 
tracts of polished floor, stamp the scene 
with the unmistakable character of the 
South which lies beyond the tropic. 


III. 


..“‘And Yama said,—For this question it was 
inquired of old even by the gods; for it is not easy 
to understand it; subtle is its nature. Choose 
another boon, O Nachiketas! Do not compel me 
to this!” 


It was intimated to the writer a year 
ago, more or less, that some comments on 
the present financial situation in India, 
what is properly known as the Rupee 
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Question, would be timely and accepta 
ble. Since that time each successive mai! 
has brought in reviews and solutions of 
the state of affairs; suggestions, state 
ments, and reports; complaints, amend 
ments, and explanations—each offering thie 
only practical solution of this financia] 
equation. Hindoos, Parsees,and Mussul 
mans have all rushed into print; bankers, 
Japanese ministers, and retired army offi- 
cers have all written letters expressing 
their conflicting opinions with more or 
less lucidity, where technical experts, 
fearing to commit themselves, have shown 
a wise reticence, or have only added to 
general perplexity. 

To attempt the unravelling of this 
tangled skein is a task which few skilled 
financiers would care to undertake, but it 
is still possible to present a few of the 
causes which are thought to have led to 
the present depreciation of the currency, 
and some of the devices by which the 
home government had hoped to help In- 
dia out of the difficulty, but which have so 
far proved inadequate. When the East 
India Loan Bill (£10,000,000) was brought 
up from the Commons and read for the 
first time in the House of Lords (De- 
cember 19, 1893), Lord Kimberly moved 
the second reading of the bill, and ex- 
plained at some Jength the circumstances 
which rendered necessary an application 
to Parliament for further power to raise 
a loan in England for the service of 
India. 

He then said in his speech in regard to 
the closing of the mints in that country, an 
experiment which it was imagined by the 
government might check the downward 
tendency of the rupee: ‘‘If it should so 
happen that this policy of closing the 
mints should entirely fail, we shall be 
thrown back into our original situation, 
which is a very grave one, because at the 
present price of silver the exchange, if 
measured as it is usually measured, stands 
at no more than one shilling and one- 
eighth; and speaking in round numbers, 
at that rate of exchange the government 
of India would be landed in a deficit of 
no less than 6,000,000 rupeés. That would 
be a deficit of a most serious and alarm- 
ing character.” Turning to another point, 
the Secretary of State remarked: ‘* With 
regard to the trade in silver, of course be- 
fore we closed the mints silver went toa 
large extent to India for the purpose of 
being coined intorupees. Any one might 
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present silver at the mints,and that silver 
was coined, and he received the rupees. 
Naturally at all times there was a good 
deal of silver that did not find its way to 
the mints, but now all the silver sent must 
be for other purposes. The question nat- 
urally arises: What are these other pur- 
poses: what is the reason for this very 

Quite re- 
cently I have been able to ask the opinion 
of Sir David Barbour, who was financial 
member of the Council of the government 
of India, and who has just returned to 
this country. He tells me his opinion 
that there exists in India always a very 
large demand for silver, and that demand 
has been stimulated in the ordinary way 
in which a demand is stimulated for a 
commodity by the large fall in the price 
of silver. The natives generally consider 
that this is a most favorable opportunity 
to purchase silver for the purpose of orna- 
ments; and Sir David Barbour thinks that 
probably accounts for the larger part of 
the demand. When we remember that 


the population of India numbers 287,000,- 
000, we see that any increased demand 
from so vast a population may easily pro- 


duce a very considerable result. The oth- 
er cause may be connected with specula- 
tion. At all events, there is the fact that 
this very large amount of silver is now 
going into India.” 

In the course of the same debate the 
Marquis of Salisbury expressed his opin- 
ion that there was no possible way of 
making the rupee rarer by artificial means, 
and deplored the measures which had been 
taken; also that the attempt to create a 
‘*rupee vacuum” by processes analogous 
to those of physical science would surely 
fail, for in spite of the most skilful manip- 
ulation rupees were still creeping in by 
channels both obvious and obscure. He 
also believed that the “ private mints” of 
India were unusually active. 

Ever since the close of the civil war in 
America there has been a disposition on 
the part of India to attribute its financial 
embarrassments to the United States, and 
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the silver policy of our government has 
had, beyond a doubt, much to do with its 
recent misfortunes. Among other rem- 
edies proposed, the introduction of a gold 
standard has been taken into considera- 
tion, and an import duty on silver has 
been impose, which, it is expected, will 
enable the government to derive a larger 
profit from its monopoly of coining rupees 
from cheap silver,and thus avoid the com- 
plications which would certainly arise 
from further taxation. A Hindoo bank- 
er, who has written a memorandum on 
this matter (March, 1894), gives as an ad- 
ditional reason for the step that the price 
of silver has been so much lowered in 
England and America that 100 tolas* of 
silver, which cost 106 rupees before, can 
now be purchased in Bombay for from 85 
to 86 rupees. It is the opinion of many 
that if bimetallism had been adopted long 
ago the country would have been saved 
from the evils of its present monetary 
policy, but at present this could only be 
done by concert with the leading nations 
of the world. 

Among the many criticisms called forth 
by the action of the government in clos- 
ing the mints, that of the Japanese Min- 
ister of Finance is one of the most intelli- 
gent, and sums up the situation in a few 
words: ‘‘ The stoppage of free-silver coin- 
age in India,” he said, *‘ has only increased 
the amount of current silver coin, and 
materially injured the popular confidence 
in that metal. The primary object of the 
stoppage was to limit the increase of sil- 
ver coin and to prevent its depreciation ; 
but that the contrary result was obtained 
can be attributed to nothing but the ig- 
norance of the British authorities on Ind- 
ian affairs. The reason of the unexpected 
result appears to be as follows: Indians 
have little confidence in each other; and 
only those are respected as men of wealth 
who possess most gold and silver money 
and adorn their persons with most orna- 
ments of the same metal. They bury their 
rupees in the earth, and do their best not 
to spend them. But with the stoppage of 
silver coinage, silver coins no longer in- 
creased, and the Indians began to unearth 
their buried coins, which were brought 
into the money market. Thus, though 
silver was no longer coined, its circula- 
tion suddenly increased. This was a most 
unexpected result, and the English did 
not foresee it when they gave the injuri- 

* A tola is a weight equal to 180 grains Troy. 


ous order.” Forced by the cries and lam 
entations of the sufferers to continue 
its series of financial experiments, the 
** British Raj” has imagined an “auto 
matic method ” of keeping the rupee’s head 
above water for a while longer, and has 
provided means to pay in gold for all the 
rupees offered at the fixed rate of 1s. 4d. 
each. Thus the rupee would be automati 
cally kept from rising beyond that figure 
should it ever reach it. In the mean 
time the leading journals of the country 
continue to denounce the tardy and fruit- 
less measures of the home government, 
to assert that it has lost the confidence of 
the people of India, and to lament over 
the miseries of a great empire sorely op- 
pressed by such a grievous burden. In 
spite of all the measures proposed and car- 
ried out, the rupee has continued to dwin- 
dle, until no one dares to prophesy what 
will finally be left of it; but at the same 
time ihe average revenues of the empire 
have been unchanged; there has been no 
occasion for extraordinary expenditures, 
such as war or famine, and, according to 
a reliable authority, there is surplus mon- 
ey to the value of 9,000,000 rupees locked 
upin the Treasury. As useless an experi- 
ment, this observer thinks, as locking up 
silver dollars in the American Treasury. 
Among those who suffered the most, and 
who, it would seem, have often just cause 
for complaint, are the officials, officers, 
and public servants, whose salaries are 
paid in rupees at rates fixed by the gov- 
ernment when the rupee was worth its 
nominal value of two shillings. In many 
cases these salaries have not been in- 
creased, and while usually sutticient for 
current expenses in India, fall wofully 
short when officials thus paid have fami- 
lies in England, and are obliged to send 
home drafts payable in pounds sterling. 
To meet the necessities of this class the 
fixed rate of exchange was devised and a 
‘*compensation allowance ” granted. 
Although it is doubtless a disreputable 
source of gain to profit by the misfor- 
tunes of our neighbors, it must be admit- 
ted that it is not always an ill wind which 
blows the traveller to the *‘ coral strand ” 
at this critical moment. However consci- 
entious he may be, he can hardly help 
profiting by the situation if he carries a 
letter of credit, circular notes, and, more- 
over, a few ‘‘five-p’un’” notes in his 
pocket, which will bring him in, if I am 
not mistaken, an additional premium. 
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While he will find the cost of living at 
hotels nearly or quite the same as it was 
ten years ago, he will also find that the 
prices of imported goods and native com- 
modities of all sorts have remained nearly 


UNDER THE PUNKAH 


stationary, for competition has increased, 
and dealers have been afraid to raise their 
prices for fear of losing custom. Some 
keen observer has been looking about to 
find those who have profited by the fall 
of the rupee, but he has as yet discovered 
no one: not among the poor ryots, who 
were supposed at one time to be making 
their fortunes and burying them in the 
ground; nor among ‘‘ middle men”; and 
certainly not among the English mer- 
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chants and importers, who buy in sover- 
eigns and sell in rupees, and whose busi- 
ness, to use their own words, *‘ is rapidly 
going to pot and to rot, and disappearing 
just as fast as the rupee has disappeared.” 


AT THE YACHT CLUB, 


IV. 

It is quite possible to dislike reforms 
and to entertain a rooted aversion for the 
improvemeuts proposed by philanthro- 
pists, which, when carried out, do so much 
toward destroying the local charm of a 
country like India. At the same time 
one cannot but admit that there are dark 
and filthy corners in the social fabric 
which are sadly in need of wholesome 
purification, although the new elements 
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THE CHAPRUSSI, GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 


introduced during this process are apt 
to be, like the restored patches on the 
Doge’s palace, somewhat incongruous 
and out of harmony with the rest. In 
view of the extent to which this country 
has been made a field for all manner of 
experiments, financial, moral, and edu- 
cational, it would be an interesting theme 
for any student of social problems to 
make a thorough study of these various 
schemes for the amelioration of alien 
races from their very start, and to note 
how far they have proved successful. 
That many of them have been productive 
of good results thus far is sufficiently evi- 
dent, and particularly those bearing on 
the physical well-being of the Indian. 
The Hindoo, the Mussulman, the Parsee, 
has each his own ‘‘gymkana” or open- 
air club for the encouragement of out-of- 
door exercise and athletic sports; each 
race now has its experts and semi-pro- 
fessionals in the cricket-field as well as in 
polo and tennis. Much interest was re- 


cently awakened by the address of a dis 

tinguished Hindoo scholar, the vice-chan 

cellor of one of the principal universities, 
in which he deplored at length the prema 

ture decline of the Hindoo graduate, his 
feebleness and want of physical stamina 

much of which he attributed to the preva 

lent custom of early marriage, as well as 
to the lack of regular physical training 

He contrasted this lamentable state of the 
intellectual Hindoo with the greater vigor 
of the Parsee and Mussulman youth and 
their long tenure of life. Some of the 
learned gentleman’s conclusions have 
been disputed, and the abnormal poverty 
of the Hindoo students, particularly the 
Mahrattas, is believed by many to be an 
important reason. The cause of physical 
culture has, however, received an impetus. 
and within a few years there has been a 
large increase of bicycling, tennis, and 
cricket. Merely to enumerate these laud- 
able efforts, many of which originated in 
the governing country, would necessitate 
an article by itself. The Hindoo peasant 
and laborer sees his oldest and most cher- 
ished institutions attacked and slowly 
undermined in the interests of progress, 
and one of them is the village well, that 
most picturesque place of rendezvous in 
all primitive communities. 

The mild Hindoo has not yet become 
reconciled to compulsory purification, 
and it may take time to induce him to 
abandon customs which his ancestors 
have followed for ages. Buta very sen- 
sible innovation has been recently intro- 
duced, and one to which all classes have 
taken kindly, in the shape of postal 
packets of quinine, sold at reduced rates 
by the local postal authorities. Nothing 
seems to have escaped the strong search- 
lights which have been thrown on the 
sore spots of India by medical, moral, 
and sanitary commissions, and even opi- 
um-eating, that mainstay and sole dissi- 
pation of innumerable classes from Raj- 
poot to ryot, has narrowly escaped being 
made a matter for legislation. The Opi- 
um Commission, which has recently been 
stirring up all India to its very depths, 
was instituted for the purpose of attack- 
ing the abuse of opium, and restricting its 
sale and consequent consumption. The 
Indian daily papers during the past win- 
ter have been nearly monopolized by re- 
ports of its proceedings, by the evidence 
on both sides, and by the letters and prot- 
estations written by people of every race 
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ind caste; and it may be said without 
reservation that the results of these in- 
vestigations have been an undoubted 
triumph for the opium-eater, and that, 
far from lessening the consumption of 
the drug, they are likely to increase it be- 
yond all precedent. Even the disinter- 
ested motives of those who originated the 
commission have been questioned by the 
uneducated classes in the Punjaub, who 
believe that it was sent out by English 
merchants, with the object of stopping 
the opium trade, in order to introduce 
their own whiskey as a substitute. In 
short, so different has been the effect of 
this investigation from that which was 
anticipated that few can read the reports 
without feeling inclined to try the drug, 
and see how it works on their own sys- 
tems. Wherever a medical officer re- 
ported on the condition of his men just 
returned from active service in Burmah 
or elsewhere, it appeared that the best 
soldiers, morally and physically, those 
who were always exempt from such mal- 
adies as dysentery, fever, cholera, and 
rheumatism, were the opium-eaters; they 
were able to go longer without food or 
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stimulants, and to do more work. The 
testimony of physicians, both European 
and native, was almost invariably in fa- 
vor of the drug when used moderately in 
the simple form known to native consum- 
ers. While scientists, philosophers, and 
empirics in Europe have been experi- 
menting for ages to find the elixir of 
life, these simple Orientals have content- 
ed themselves with producing, by ho- 
moceopathic doses of opium, effects anal- 
ogous to those hoped for from the discov- 
ery of Dr. Brown-Séquard, and if they 
have not succeeded in renewing their 
youth, have certainly managed to make 
it last longer. Many who understand 
the nature of the people fear that if they 
were unable to procure their daily dose 
of opium they would resort to cheap al- 
coholic stimulants, far more disastrous in 
their effects. There are others who say 
that the *‘ political barometer is unsteady,” 
and that it is a bad time for officious or 
meddlesome interference with native cus- 


toms. 

The subject of ‘‘ child widowhood ” and 
the generally inferior condition of women 
in India has been attracting much atten- 
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tion of late,and now we are beginning 
to hear the other side of the question. 
We are told that all are not so badly off 
as some of these eager reformers would 
have us believe. 

Intelligent and progressive Hindoos 
have begun to compare their own mar- 
riage customs with those which obtain in 
Christian countries, and while deploring 
the evil which often results from the sys- 
tem so long in use, according to which 
the bridegroom marries in the dark, as it 
were, and is seldom enlightened as to the 
qualities, intellectual and physical, of his 
bride until it is too late to retract, are 
beginning to make comparisons and to 
ask questions difficult to answer. While 
they are generally disposed to accept the 
superiority of things European on trust, 
like articles purchased in a ‘‘ Europe 
shop,” they find it hard to understand 
why divorce and legal separation, which 
are not sanctioned by Hindoo custom, are 
so prevalent in Europe. But if the exist- 
ing abuses are to be remedied by the edu- 


cation of women rather than by legisla- 
tive interference with long - established 
custom, there is abundant reason to sup- 
pose that every advantage enjoyed by 
their sex elsewhere will eventually be 
given them. On every hand new schools 
and colleges for girls are being opened, 
which often have classes for young mar 
ried women; and they have long since 
begun to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities offered for higher education, and 
are competing successfully with their 
brothers even for the degree of M.A. 
But at present Eurasians and Parsees 
head the list of university iionors. An 
English reviewer, who does not altogether 
believe in ‘‘ the disabilities of Indian wo- 
men and the hide-bound system which al 
lows them no opportunities of shining,” 
has lately written in the Calcutta Review 
some reminiscences of the Begum Sumroo, 
a lady who, in the early part of this cen- 
tury, governed a native state, led armies, 
and altogether triumphantly established 
the ability of her sex in that country. 
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v. 

One cannot remain twenty-four hours 
in India without becoming aware that 
caste distinctions flourish among the 
English as well as among the disciples of 
Brahma, and if one has not given any pre- 
vious thought to the matter, the convic- 
tion that such is the case may give him 
the degree of satisfaction which usually 
results from the discovery of the new and 
unexpected. The impression may have 
taken form and substance on the outward- 
bound P.and O.steamer,that microcosm of 
Anglo-Indian society. Although the code 
is as yet unwritten, it is none the less 
potent, and the sagacious Hindoo contem- 
plates its workings with inward amuse- 
ment, for he has often been sermonized 
on the evils of his caste system. It is per- 
haps merely an accentuation, a slight ex- 
aggeration of the leading divisions recog- 
nized in the mother-country, which, after 
all, have some raison d'étre, for they re- 
semble in no small measure those adopted 
by the parent race in the primitive days 
of India. But there is only a little fric- 
tion here and there, a shadow of discon- 
tent among those who fancy that they 
have not been assigned the highest places 
at the table. Here, as elsewhere, it is 
among those whose claims to precedence 
rest upon visible foundations that one 
finds the most broadly democratic spirit, 
together with an easy-going disposition 
to ignore the whole business. The culti- 
vated Eurasian of either sex, nevertheless, 
often finds it rather uphill work to reach 
the higher social levels, for the same race 
prejudice exists here as in Ameria, and 
with less reason. 

Strange as it may seem, one cannot get 
away from the impression that money is 
not the corner-stone of the social edifice 
in this military hierarchy, and that the 
possession of even a shred of power con- 
fers more distinction than the possession 
of unlimited bonds. Titles, being as fa- 
miliar as the current coin of the realm, 
have not that prestige which attaches to 
them elsewhere, and a rising M.P. or a 
political ‘“‘organ” of any sort usually re- 
ceives as much attention as the owner of 
a hereditary name. This state of matters 
is readily explained when one bears in 
mind that the men who govern India 
to-day are the civilized successors of the 
vikings who wrested the empire from the 
misrule of the Moguls and Mahrattas, and 
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founded a military despotism, which has 
gradually been replaced by a mi'der sway, 
with as much republican latitude as is 
consistent with that common-sense which 
seems to be the ruling principle of the 
Indian government. Those who hold the 
reins of power are not, as a rule, over- 
burdened with money, and one may en- 
joy the strange spectacle of a vast em- 
pire, numbering over 283,000,000, having 
among them many who possess extraor- 
dinary wealth, not to speak of princes 
holding treasure and territory by inher- 
ited right, governed by men in many 
cases ‘‘ actually living in straitened cir- 
cumstances” in order that they may prop- 
erly perform their duties (vide speech of 
the late Viceroy). Obliged by the exi- 
gencies of their position to keep up a 
certain show of state and to entertain 
extensively on salaries which, with the 
ever- decreasing value of the rupee, are 
often barely adequate for necessary ex- 
penses, and would hardly give them the 
position of social units elsewhere, it is, 
after all, not to be wondered at that these 
men who hold sway over millions should 
make the most of this reversal of the 
usual state of things. When they re- 
turn to the mother-country after long 
years of honorable service, and are lost in 
the roar of London, too often with little 
to show for it in the way of gain, they 
may sometimes regret the importance and 
influence attached to their late position in 
India, if not its comparative pomp and 
luxury, as well as its harassing cares and 
responsibilities. Like the natives of Eu- 
rope, India has its decorations, which are 
usually awarded for distinguished ser- 
vices, military or civic, or for exceptional 
merit, to judge from their brief and brill- 
iant lists, and these distinctions are not to 
be had for the asking, or to be gained by 
what the French call tripotage. The Star 
of India is usually conferred upon those 
who have achieved greatness, and there 
is another order reserved for those who 
are born great or have greatness thrust 
upon them, as the rajals and chiefs of 
state, or other members of reigning fam- 
ilies. 

It seems a fitting place to venture the 
observation that between the attitude of 
the government towards the native popu- 
lation, of whatever race or caste, and the 
attitude of the individual Briton when he 
comes in contact with the humble Hindoo, 
there is a wide difference, which, how- 
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ever, is being gradually lessened. It has 
often been remarked by Anglo-Indians 
that whenever a difference occurs between 
an Englishman and a native, to be settled 
by law, the chances are that the latter will 
get the best of it; and while the govern- 
ment seenis anxious that no shadow of 
suspicion should tarnish the reputation 
for fairness and equity which its officers 
are expected to maintain in their deal- 
ings with the native, and whiie it is ever 
too ready to make concessions, the man- 
ner of the European in his relations with 
the humbler classes often seems arrogant 
and overbearing. This attitude is some- 
times, however, a mere affectation of 
brusqueness arising partly from the habit 
of command, and it is moreover invited 
by the servility and obsequious demeanor 
of the laboring classes and domestics. 
3ut these subordinate castes can hardly 
be held responsible for what might be 
termed an inherited manner, the result 
of long ages of oppression and serfdom; 
and even now, when they are gradually 
becoming accustomed to privileges which 
their predecessors never enjoyed, they 
still maintain their traditional attitude of 
conquered vassals. But,on the other hand, 
among the educated classes, and those 
who have reaped the most benefit from 
the established order of things, may be 
noted an ever-increasing and even ag- 
gressive consciousness of equality, often 
expressed by that studied insolence of 
manner which is the aim of a eertain 
class of republicans, while among the 
European element there is certainly less 
of that buliving spirit which was former- 
ly consicered the correct thing; and it is 
a fact worthy of note, also, that from this 
class, which has profited most by Eng- 
lish rule, little or no assistance could be 
hoped for by the government in time of 
peril. 

Notwithstanding the financial difficul- 
ties in which the government of India is 
involved at this present moment, the 
discontent expressed by the native jour- 
nalists, and the general poverty of the 
country,* which is by no means an evil 
of recent date, one cannot but carry away 
the impression that India is a well-gov- 
erned country, and that much of the 
credit is due to the men chosen to fill the 
higher offices, and to the superior equip- 

* “Tt has been calculated that the average income 


per head of population in India is not more than 
27 rupees a year.” (Lord Cromer in 1883.) 


ment of those whose positions are gained 
through competition. The mills tha; 
grind are not too much en évidence, ay 
whenever one comes in contact wit}, 
officials in their official capacity, he feels 
that he is dealing not with automatons 

but with men who do not find it necessar\ 

to assume that aggressive and autocratic 
demeanor which most republicans have 
learned to accept so meekly. There ar 

few of the monopolies* that exist in Eu- 
rope, such as the exclusive right of goy 

ernment to manufacture incombustible 
matches and rank tobacco, as well as to 
exclude rival articles of better quality. It 
should not be imagined, however, that 
the condition of the people, particular], 
among the agricultural laborers, or ryots, 
leaves nothing to be desired, and the 
‘‘ poverty of India” in general may be 
considered as a problem for which no 
permanent solution has yet been found. 
As a consequence of the increasing finan 

cial embarrassments, the germs of tlie 
strife between labor and capital have at 
last reached India, and have giver birth 
to strikes conducted with truly Western 
pertinacity. We hear of strikes among 
railway and freight-house employés, 
among factory hands, and lastly a re 
bellion among the punkah wallahs, who 
refused to continue their refreshing min- 
istrations during the late heated term 
at the old rates. Many are the schemes 
which have been set on foot for the im- 
provement of the lower castes, of the 
ryots; and even the wretched pariah, tle 
outcast and scapegoat of his race, has not 
been forgotten, since it has been proposed, 
as an experiment, to found a colony of 
pariahs somewhere near Madras, and 
then make them self-supporting agricul 
turists instead of a burden to the com- 
munity. Some of the most sensible of 
these humanitarian projects relate to im- 
proved sanitation, as has been mentioned 
elsewhere, but they do not always meet 
with the enthusiastic reception which 
they merit, either from the English press 
or from the people whom they are in- 
tended to benefit. 

What is to become of India even in the 
near future, what social and political con 
ditions of things will be finally evolved 
from the various elements now in fusion. 
are questions of absorbing interest, and 
of which it is difficult to foretell the fina! 
issue. 

* The salt monopoly is a notable exception. 





A THANKSGIVING BREAKFAST. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


little remote from the avenue and 
its approaches, in that part of the town 
which is now the fashionable centre, but 
was then on the edge of a wood, a house 
sitting high on its terraces, half covered 
with honeysuckles green all winter, and 
half hidden by its hedges. 

Here Miss Veronica and her sister 
lived, intrenched not only behind their 
hedges, but behind a respectability that 
took small note of new people and af- 
fairs; and as some trees find sustenance 
in the decay of their roots, they nourish- 
ed themselves upon past grandeur. Ad- 
ministrations came and administrations 
went; they passed like ephemera before 
Miss Veronica and Miss Sedley. In forty 
years they had not thought it worth while 
to attend a President’s levee, or to enter 
the White House at all. The Capitol had 
blown up the bubble of its mighty dome 
unvisited by them. The civil war had 
surged over the country, scarcely causing 
them a heart-throb. When Early made 


P ERHAPS you remember the house, a 


his raid upon the borders of the town 
they only smiled to hear of it; they were 


Southern ladies and safe in any event. 
Soldiers marched and countermarched in 
street and avenue; they only bowed their 
blinds and sat further back in their par- 
lors. Milly and Hark became free people, 
and the country rocked with jubilation 
and blazed with banners; so far as they 
were conscious of it they regarded it as a 
part of the latter-day ruin. A President 
was impeached; it did not signify; the 
new Presidents were like children play- 
ing with crowns and sceptres.. As nearly 
as possible time and the march of nations 
stood still that Miss Veronica Sidney and 
her sister Sedley might pass, pausing if 
not with the President who had been an 
uncle-in-law of some long-dead aunt of 
theirs, yet with his immediate successors. 

The income of these old gentlewomen 
was very small, consisting of the rents of 
certain houses, sometimes paid and some- 
times not, and it was now smaller than 
ever, since under the new system of street 
improvement some of the houses had sim- 
ply been swallowed in the abyss of the 
betterments. But their needs were very 
small also. They changed the fashion of 
their garments but little; one wax candle 


burned a long while; and the best part of 
the table was its thin old silver. The 
Easter ham, stuffed with chives and shal- 
lots, lasted them almost to Ascension; and 
there was some of the Christmas pudding 
left for Twelfth-night. They paid wages 
now to Milly, small ones, but none at all 
to Hark, who waited at table and on the 
door, and had his satisfaction in it; and 
the two old slaves, beaming and content, 
said nothing about the fact that they were 
much better off than their mistresses, hav- 
ing long ago squatted on some vacant lots, 
and having now sold out for an indepen- 
dence. Milly went home every evening, 
and came back every morning as Miss 
Veronica opened the door to go out to six- 
o’clock mass, for the sisters were devout 
Catholics. And with Milly came half a 
dozen little pickaninnies in every size 
and shade, who played all day on the brick 
floor of the great kitchen or in the area be- 
hind it, and who were fed at no particular 
cost on potatoes and gravy. Hark did the 
marketing and whatever might become a 
man; and if now and then dainties in the 
shape of an early radish or a crisp lettuce, 
a shaddock dressed with sherry, a deviled 
crab, a bird, appeared on the table, the la- 
dies only thought how apt Hark was at 
getting the money’s worth, and never 
dreamed that it was Hark’s money. 

So Miss Veronica’s and Miss Sedley’s 
days went by in a great quiet. They 
had a few friends somewhat like them- 
selves, with whom they exchanged visits. 
They occasionally went over to the con- 
vent and got the news of the world. They 
now and then read a newspaper, but with 
the air of holding it with a pair of tongs. 
They regarded a woman who wrote for 
the papers as false to her sex; an inter- 
viewer was something less reprehensible 
than a house-breaker perhaps; and they 
associated suffrage in their minds with 
divorce, and regarded them both as scan- 
dals, for mention of which, were it neces- 
sary to allude to them, you lowered your 
voice. Their contempt for the North, its 
fasts and feasts and people, was inbred, 
but was not active, the subject being too 
remote to concern them. They looked 
askance at the employment of women in 
the Treasury; and they took almost as 
much care not to brush their skirts against 
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a Treasury girl as against a play-actress, 
as they called it—a person who represent- 
ed to them an unknown quantity, not 
exactly human, but allied to the powers 
of evil. And as for modern science, so 
far as they knew anything about it, it 
was a fairy story,or a lure of the devil, 
and they regarded mention of protoplasm 
or germs or evolution as uncomfortably 
near profanity. They did endless cross- 
stitch with crewels on canvas, and some 
beautiful tambour-work on muslin. They 
had a week of dissipation when one of 
the fairs of their church took place, and 
they would revel in half the bad passions 
of the race over the countless raffles for 
a picture, an India shawl, a lace mantle, 
there. When Miss Sedley broke her 
arm, Miss Veronica kept the bandages 
wet with holy water, and was confident 
that the dressing did more good than tlie 
surgeon’s splints. And Miss Sedley had 
for some time been putting by a secret 
hoard, if by possibility it might reach 
such proportions that Miss Veronica could 
make the pilgrimage to Lourdes, not very 
long known then, and wash away the 
little knobs that were coming on the 
joints of her long white slender fingers. 

So, neither of the world nor in the 
world, they sat one summer morning, 
now and then murmuring a sentence or 
two, wearing their old sheer muslin 
gowns, a little open at the ruffled throat, 
a faint color from the heat upon tbeir 
withered cheeks, the slightly loose aud 
thin gray hair having the fine curl about 
the brow which belcag: alike to age and 
infancy, as beautiful, alas! as it is given 
to old women to be. And they slowly 
waved their great feather fans, more with 
a sense of the terrible heat that struck up 
from the blazing concrete pavements out- 
side, than with any actual experience of 
it here where the south wind blew in the 
windows and brought with it the sweet- 
ness of the roses that bent their long 
stems and swung damask and maroon 
and blush and white, such heavy hun- 
dred-leaved roses as summer seldom gives 
the North. Miss Sedley had yawned and 
yawned again. ‘* Dear, dear,” she said. 
‘‘It does seem as if life were too empty 
to live. One day just like another, and 
nothing ever happening.” 

‘* Sometimes it seems to me,” said Miss 
Veronica, ‘‘as if we were our ow! 
ghosts,” and then she stopped, overcome 
with the irreverence of the fancy. “‘I 
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mean we are really so dead, not merely 
dead and alive, but dead. There js no. 
thing that could happen.” 

** Oh, sister!” 

‘*There is no one to come. And no one 
to go. Nothing to hope for. Nothing to 
wish. There are old people who amount 
to something. But I reckon they mar 
ried, or their sisters did—” 

** Yes, oh, yes!” 

‘‘If we only had some one to love. 
Sedley, I would not care how worthless 
it would be better than stagnation.” 

** Oh, sister!” 

“I’ve always been tolerably content 
you know,” said Miss Veronica, taking 
the little powder-puff from the reticule 
on her arm and cooling her face with it. 
‘but lately I have thought we might as 
well be dead and done with as done with 
and not dead!” 

‘‘T’'m afraid it is very irreligious. |] 
feel so, too. I'm afraid perhaps we've 
been living too well. It has puffed us 
up and made us discontented. I’m afraid 
I had. better tell Milly,” said Miss Sedley, 
‘**not to put caraway into the next seed 
cakes.” 

Perhaps the sisters were dozing then 
the briefest moment possible, when a blow 
from the knocker resounded through the 
hall, and resounded again with determi 
nation, before Hark could loiter up from 
the kitchen and shuffle along to the door. 

‘*Oh, my goodness!” cried Miss Sedley. 
‘“Yo think of any one out in this heat! 
Who do you suppose it can be? Per 
haps it is Mrs. Entwisle’s Polly about the 
gooseberries. You don’t think it can be 
Father Walter? I wish the sherbet 
Oh—ah—yes—no—I’m sure—” For Hark 
was taking an impression of his thumb 
on a visiting-card, and Miss Veronica had 
slowly adjusted her lorgnon and read 


MISS CELESTE DREER 
The Graphic. 
The Free Press. 
without, however, observing. the lower 
left-hand corner, and had passed the card 
to her sister. 

‘Dreer?” she said. ‘Dreer? There 
were the Yardley Dreers, and the Queen 
Anne County Dreers—well, well— _ Yes, 
Hark, of course we shall be pleased.” 
And then a young lady in a frou-frou 
of light summer silk and a hat of corn- 
flowers and poppies was in the room and 
ending with a pretty grace to the old 
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ladies, opening a fan that swung at her 
waist, taking the seat they both indicated 
at the same moment, a pair of keen quick 
eyes busying themselves with the envi- 
ronment. 

‘‘No,” she said, in bright crisp tones. 
“T’m so sorry. But I’m neither the 
Yardley nor the Queen Anne Dreers. 
I'm just a no-account Dreer. But when 
[ was quite a little girl old Chancellor 
Babb used to tell me of you—” 

‘‘The Chancellor! Indeed! 
long since—” 

‘And my kind friend, General Fitz 
Hardee—” 

‘Oh, certainly, any friend of General 
Fitz Hardee’s!” 

‘‘And so I am venturing, although it 
is so unceremonious, and I am awfully 
afraid a thunder-gust is coming up.” 

And by this time the lively eyes had 
taken in the lofty old-fashioned room, 
where the Canton mattings diffused their 
odor of dates; where Windsor chairs stood 
between white dimity-covered sofas; 
bright Lowestoft china illuminated dark 
wall-eabinets; spidery tables held jars of 
pot-pourri and great bowls of fresh roses 
and one or two faded silken-bound Souve- 
nirs and Annuals; a spindle-legged piano, 
whose ivory inlay was yellow as old pa- 
per, companioned a harp over whose 
strings and tarnished gilding she could 
in an instant see Miss Sedley drooping 
the flaxen ringlets and curving the round 
white arms of long ago; and half-guessed 
in the shadow and the dimness the por- 
traits of gentlemen in gold lace, and of 
ladies in long corsets and scarfs and 
feathers, looked down from the walls 
among century-old engravings framed 
in black and bearing long - descended 
stains. 

‘‘Oh, we do not mind the thunder- 
gusts,” said Miss Veronica. 

‘‘T do, then,” said the visitor. ‘‘I grow 
stone-cold, and have to have something 
warm to drink, and nearly die with fright 
anyway. ButIhadtocome. You know, 
after Congress is gone and there’s nothing 
doing at the departments or in society, 
there's so little to write about, and—” 

‘You want to tell them at home that 
you have seen their old friends,” said 
Miss Sedley. 

“Oh, dear, no! nothing of the sort. 
You must excuse my saying so, but what 
a perfectly charming room this is! Who 
would think down in our stuffy littie 
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boarding-house that such a cool bowery 
place of seclusion could be found in the 
same town? You can never know any- 
thing about the heat here. Why, some 
nights I just gasp for breath. We take 
our chairs out on the sidewalk after dark 
and simply suffer. I went to sleep last 
summer for six weeks with the thermom- 
eter at a hundred and two, and it was 
ninety-eight when I woke up. In the 
daytime it is hotter after a shower than 
it was before. I held my parasol down 
coming up here, for the heat from the 
pavement was worse than the heat from 
the sky. Oh, it is so deliciously cool in 
here!” And she stopped talking long 
enough to use her fan vigorously. 

‘We were thinking it warm,” 
Miss Veronica. 

‘*TIn this place! Why, it belongs to the 
Dwelling of Delightful Days! It is ages 
ago here, but without the dust of ages. 
Oh, it is fine to have your grandmothers’ 
old low-boys when you don’t have to have 
your grandmothers’ old cobwebs too! And 
will you really let me see the things you 
have that belonged to the President ? 
What treasures! oh, what treasures!” 

And Miss Veronica and Miss Sedley 
were as wax in the hands of this young 
business woman; and the gold-embroid- 
ered waistcoat, and the Malines lace ruf- 
fles, and the gold snuff-box, and the order 
given by the King of Spain, and the diary 
kept at sea, and the sleeve-links and the 
mourning-ring and the paste knee-buck- 
les, and the lock of his hair, passed pro- 
cessionally before her. 

‘* And this work- box,” said Miss Ve- 
ronica at last, ‘‘ was once the property of 
Queen Marie Antoinette.” 

‘* That!” 

Miss Sedley bridled. 
have not examined it,” she said. 
ebony and niello-work.”’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon. I'm right glad 
you told me. I thought it was just bits 
of wood-cuts, you know, laid on the black 
wood and varnished over, like mamma 
used to do.” 

‘*The i-dea!” said Miss Sedley. ‘‘It 
came from the Little Trianon. There is 
her thimble with the topaz top; there is 
the bit of lace and lawn she was begin- 
ning—see where the needle was stuck in 
hurriedly as she laid itdown. There isa 
tiny blood-spot where she pricked her 
finger—” 

‘Oh, the poor lovely creature! the 
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poor, great, sweet martyr! Oh, Miss Sid- 
ney, if you would let me touch-it!” And 
she lifted it over the tip of her finger, and 
suddenly pressed her lips upon the tiny 
spot and held it to her glowing cheek. 

‘**You dear child! You dear girl!” 
cried Miss Veronica. ‘‘ How susceptible 
you are! We should not have shown it 
to you. We—” 

‘*Oh, yes, yes! You have given me 
such a pleasure! It has been such an ex- 
perience!” 

And at that Miss Sedley had gone up- 
stairs and brought down a gown in which 
some one had danced with Aaron Burr, 
two breadths and a gore of a brocade 
whose delicate rose tints’ and multitudi- 
nous yellowing ribbons would not have 
been unbeeoming to either of the gentle 
ladies then. ‘‘ Now,” said Miss Sedley, 
when this also had been sufficiently ad- 
mired, ‘‘ I think we really must have some 
sherbet, sister. Shall I speak to Hark?” 
And while Miss Veronica was telling the 
adventures of that dance, Celeste was 
eating cherry ice with a little thin gold 
apostle-spoon, and wondering how these 
people lived cut off from the present; and 
if they really were alive; and were she 
once outside could she ever find the house 
again; andif she could remember half that 
she had seen and heard. And she walked 
home almost as well pleased with herself 
as she was when, some ten days after- 
ward, she again stood at the door with 
the slip of newspaper containing the let- 
ter in which she had described the place, 
the house, the treasures, and themselves. 

She received, as she expected, the most 
cordial welcome. The sweet old ladies— 
Miss Veronica tall and slender, Miss Sed- 
ley not so tall and not so slender, in their 
soft muslin gowns, with their great fea- 
ther fans, and the faint flush of the heat 
on their cheeks—seemed to have been sit- 
ting in the same spot since she left them. 
‘*T declare.” she said afterwards, ‘I 
wanted to pinch myself to make sure it 
wasn’t some absurd enchantment, or I 
wasn’t dreaming, or something.” But 
she only waved her own fan and unfold- 
ed the newspaper. 

‘* Now,” she said, gayly, ‘‘it is my turn. 
I have brought you something. And I 
do hope it will give you the pleasure to 
read it that it did me to write it!” 

Miss Veronica and Miss Sedley Sidney 
bent their heads together over the slip of 
paper she handed them. She had cut off 


the scare-heads because she had not been 
responsible for them, and would not have 
had them—‘* Two Ancient Beauties of the 
District,” ‘‘ Butterflies in Amber,” “* Links 
with Aaron Burr”—and the letter itself 
she knew was not half bad. She had 
taken off her hat at their request, they a 
little flattered that youth had found them 
pleasant enough to come back so soon, 
and she sat with a smile on her face ex 
pectant of the smile on theirs. 

‘*Oh!” she suddenly heard Miss Veron 
ica exclaim, like a ery of pain; ‘it is im- 
possible!” 

‘*Oh!” Miss Sedley echoed her sister. 
**T cannot believe it.” 

The faint blush on their faces grew a 
deep scarlet, their eyes were staring wide 
and frightened, their lips trembled, their 
hands trembled. 

“I cannot read it,” stammered Miss 
Veronica. ‘‘[—I—have never been so in 
sulted in my life.” 

‘*So outraged,” whispered Miss Sedley. 
**So humiliated !” 

‘*T don’t know what you mean!” cried 
Celeste, her cheeks blazing. ‘*Do you 

‘*Oh!” exclaimed Miss Veronica, look 
ing at her a moment with burning eyes 
‘*We donot mean anything. Only please 
to go away.” 

‘** But I don’t understand,” urged Ce 
leste. ‘‘Haven’t I said enough? Have 
I made a mistake? Is there anything 
wrong?” 

‘**Oh, it is all wrong!” cried Miss Sedley. 

‘* All wrong?” Celeste repeated, tremu- 
lously. 

‘*Oh, cruel! Wrong and cruel 

‘* Wrong andcruel! Why, there must 
be— Youcan’t— I don't see—” 

‘* Yoti don’t see,” exclaimed Miss Veron- 
ica, ‘‘ that you have come into our quiet 
lives and stripped them bare, and let in 
the glare as if I threw that blind open to 
the sun? That you have violated our 
hospitality—” 

‘*Our welcome.” 

‘‘Our friendiiness,” the slip of paper 
shaking in the knobby fingers. 

‘*Our confidence.” 

‘‘That you have betrayed us, exposed 
us. Oh, we shall not dare to be seen upon 
the street—” 

‘*To show our faces.” 

‘*T—I thought you would be pleased,” 
faltered Celeste. 

**Pleased! Pleased to be held up as a 
show; to be bandied about the crowd ; tc 
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be vulgarized; to be in the mouth of peo- 
ple as if we were criminals; to be—to be 
profaned—” 

‘‘And we have lived such quiet lives, 
so respectable,” said Miss Sedley, her lips 
quivering again. ‘‘ And now our mod- 
esty, our decency—” 

‘*Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t!” eried Celeste, 
springing up with her hands upon her 
eyes, from which the tears were spurting. 
‘‘How could I tell?’ Every one else has 
liked it. People have oifered me money 
todoit. Itis my livelihood. I got enough 
to pay a week’s board for the letter—” 

‘* A reporter!” 

3ut, oh! I would never, never have 
done it if I had thought you felt this 
way. I don’t understand now. I don’t 
see why. Oh,I liked youso! You were 
so sweet to me. I never saw any one I 
felt so near to all at once. And now— 
Oh, you are breaking my heart!” And 
her voice had risen almost to a scream, 
and she had thrown herself on her knees 
beside Miss Veronica, and buried her face 
in the lady’s lap, sobbing bitterly. 

‘‘T am glad you feel so,” said Miss Sed- 
ley. ‘‘It is something to have you see 
what you have done.” 

‘Oh, oh!” she eried, lifting her hot wet 
face. ‘It isn’t any matter about me. 


Oh, Iam so sorry I did it, when you feel 
so! Ieouldn’t know—I never dreamed— 


oh! oh! oh!” And she cried so that Miss 
Veronica, who at first had shrunk away, 
put out her hand and laid it on her hair. 
But the sobs only grew wilder, more un- 
controllable, and cor vulsive. 

‘** Really,” said Miss Veronica, ‘‘ you 
mustn’t. Indeed youmustn't. I—I didn’t 
know you were so sensitive—I am sure—” 

‘*Please don’t feel so,” prayed Miss 
Sedley. ‘‘Oh, please! I forgive you. 
We forgive you. Oh,do get up! You 
will make yourself sick!” And then it 
became evident that they had something 
more on their hands than they could 
manage. The thunder that had been 
growling in the sky for some minutes 
burst in a sudden ciap. Miss Veronica 
reached for her smelling-salts; and Miss 
Sedley remembered and hastened for 
something warm to drink; and Celeste, 
vainly trying to swallow her sobs and 
stay her tears, toppled over white and 
stiff; and Hark and Milly came and ecar- 
ried her up stairs, and Miss Sedley herself 
put her to bed in the room in the wing 
with the southern exposure and the gal- 
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lery, and sent for Dr. John. ‘I don’t 
know but we have killed her,” she whis- 
pered over and over to Miss Veronica. 

‘The fact is,” said Dr. John on taking 
leave, ‘‘ that she is about used up. And 
this was bound to come. She’s the most 
hard-working little thing in town. Up 
at the Capitol, into the Departments, over 
at the White House, down to the printing- 
offices, every morning, every afternoon at 
the receptions, and every night reporting 
a dinner or a ball, and hunting out new 
facts to write about betweenwhiles.”’ 

‘* Oh, my goodness, doctor! What for?” 

‘* For the news of the world. And she 
has a high standard for the honor of her 
profession, and will run all over town to 
verify an item, about a ribbon, maybe. 
I told her she would break down the last 
time she had one of these attacks. It 
would wear out a man of brass, to say 
nothing of a little Southern girl brought 
up on eider-down. And just now she 
seems to have had a shock. How in the 
world came she here?” And he looked 
about him quizzically. 

‘*Oh, she has! she has had a shock!” 
cried Miss Sedley. ‘‘ And it’s our fault! 
I don’t know but we have killed her. 
You must, you must bring her round, 
doctor. Your father could, and you can” 
-—with the implicit confidence that every 
one had in Dr. John as the dispenser of 
life and death—‘'and we will spare no 
pains.” And the two poor ladies forgot 
all about the sin of the sufferer, forgot the 
heat and their delicate old toilettes, and 
bathed the girl, and rubbed her, and fed 
her, and watched over her day and night. 

‘Tt is quite worth the pains,” said Miss 
Sedley, coming down into the drawing- 
room, where, after three or four days ef 
anxiety, Miss Veronica was drawing a free 
breath. ‘*‘ The beautiful young creature- 
so finely bred! How she came to be work- 
ing like she does—that sort of work— I 
reckon she hasn’t any mother. You can 
see she’s a lady to the tips of her fingers. 
You can see it,” said Miss Sedley, in a 
whisper, ‘‘ by her under-clothes.” 

‘‘How pretty she is, lying there so 
white in all the heat! Oh, how I should 
like a daughter like that 

‘** Veronica!” 

‘*T should! 
there—” 

‘The indelicacy !” 

‘*T don’t care anything about the in- 
delicacy,” said Miss Veronica, reckless] y. 
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‘*T should have liked the daughter. I 
would have taken better care of her, too, 
I reckon—” 

‘*She told me she was in the Treasury 
once, sister.” Veronica deserved some 
reproof, and should have the undiluted 
fact. ‘‘In the Treasury.” 

** Sedley !” 

‘*And she seemed to think it a mis- 
fortune to have lost the place.” 

**Oh!” shuddered Miss Veronica. ‘‘ Do 
not let us think of it any more.” And 
she went out to the pantry and poured a 
little rose- water into the palms of her 
hands, as if she were cleansing herself, 
and Celeste too, of a stain. Then they 
took up their great feather fans again 
with fresh enjoyment, for Celeste was 
resting sweetly upstairs, watched by the 
young friend for whom she had begged 
them to send, saying Jinny had no en- 
gagement now, and would be glad to 
come and relieve them. 

‘Tt is dreadful, my giving you such 
trouble,” Celeste had sighed. ‘‘And 
bringing two people in upon you! It 
only shows what saints and angels you 
are.” 

‘*Oh, we have grown so fond of you, 
my child!” 

‘“‘Then you will call me Celeste. I 
sha’n't think you’ve forgiven me till you 
call me Celeste.”’ 

‘We have forgotten all about forgiv- 
ing. It was an accident, a misunder- 
standing. You will forget it too, dear 
—I mean—Celeste.” 

They had scarcely composed themselves 
with their fans when there came a series 
of resounding blows of the knocker, and 
they heard the prancing of horses down 
at the gate. 

** Why doesn’t Hark hurry?” exclaimed 
Miss Sedley, with the consciousness that 
such a summons should be answered at 
once, and slipping down the hall herself. 
‘* Hark, where’s this you’re at? Don’t 
you hear the door?” she cried. And then 
Hark brought in the cards of the Russian 
Minister and the inquiries of Madame 
the Princess for Miss Dreer. And direct- 
ly afterward there came another boom of 
the knocker, and there was a basket of 
flowers from the White House. And the 
news of Miss Dreer’s sickness having 
spread, as news spreads nowhere else with 
more rapidity, cards from the British em- 
bassy and from the German, and the per- 
sonal inquiry of more than one of the 


South American Ministers, followed a]] 
the week, with flowers and fruits and 
wine from these just leaving for the sum 
mer in Europe, and those for Newport and 
the North. 

‘“*T feel like I had changed my iden- 
tity,” said Miss Sedley. 

‘** Because some foreign officials have 
left cards on our guests?” said Miss Ve 
ronica, with dignity. 

‘*We have been out of the world so 
long.” 

‘** We never were in it personally, ex 
cept by family tradition.” 

‘*T hope it won’t keep Mrs. Entwisle 
away.” 

**It seems absurd, when we hardly know 
where next month’s dinners are coming 
from,” replacing in its envelope the bill 
she had just received. ‘‘ We shall have 
to sell the G Street house now; this charge 
for the betterments is more than it is 
worth. It is perfectly infamous. But,” 
with a helpless sigh, ‘‘ they have every 
thing their own way. There is only the 
place across the Avenue left.” 

‘* Sister—why couldn’t we keep Celeste 
here? She has to pay her board elsewhere, 
and she may as well pay it to us—” 

‘* Pay us board!” said Miss Veronica. 

‘*She wouldn't stay if she didn’t, you 
know. And that dear little creature that 
is taking care of her—I don’t know why 
I call her little; she’s taller than I am, 
but she’s a dear. She’s so sweet and 
bright. I really don’t know which I love 
the best. And that engaging girl that 
comes to see them, Mattie Tillinghurst-—" 

‘She certainly is refinement and grace 
itself. I wonder—” 

‘“*And just see what a difference it 
makes with us already! When I heard 
them all three laughing together this 
morning, oh, I felt forty years younger!” 

‘“‘If we were only able to keep open 
house—” 

And then there was a rustle in the hall 
where two pairs of slippered feet had been 
creeping down the stairs 

*‘T heard you!” cried Celeste, gayly. 
‘*T heard you! Oh, if you only would! 
We would be so well behatyved—” 

‘*Celeste! You down! Oh, my dear, 
isn’t this imprudent? That is right, Miss 
Jinny, the pillows. There, dear, lie right 
down,” said the two ladies together, 
bustling about one of the sofas. 

“‘T feel so nicely,” said Celeste, ‘I 
couldn’t have the face to stay upstairs 
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any more. It’s been an imposition any- 
way. And I really think we must go 
home, unless you were in earnest just 
now and would let us stay that way. 
You know we couldn’t stay and be a bur- 
den—if we didn’t do just as we do down 
in E Street. And it would be the kind- 
est, loveliest, and most Christian act, giv- 
ing homes to two homeless girls, which 
the most they could pay wouldn’t half 
pay for—” 

‘*Oh, sister,” cried Miss Sedley, ‘it 
seems too good to be true—to keep these 
dear things all the time! You will say 
Yes?” 

‘‘Sedley, if you will promise not to 
shed a tear. We can’t have Celeste ex- 
cited one atom. Yes. You shall send 
for your trunks, my dears. And if you 
like the home it shall be yours while it is 
ours.” And Celeste, who could not be 
excited, tottered up from the sofa and fell 
upon their necks, with an arm round 
each, in a passion of tears and kisses. 

‘To think of having a home!” she 
cried. ‘‘And such a home! And with 
you! Oh, Jinny, doesn’t it seem as if we 
had gone to heaven! And, oh, it is real- 
ly—really too hot for heroics!” 

It was several days after Jinny had 
brought up and disposed their worldly 
belongings, and a feeling of peace and 
bliss, a sense of youth and cheer, had set- 
tled over the household, that Miss Sedley 
brought to Celeste’s sofa a number of the 
cards that had been left during her ill- 
ness. They had been sitting in the moon- 
light, while the ineffable fragrance of the 
great grandiflora magnolia tree, a half- 
mile away, rolled in softly all about 
them, and the candles had been but a lit- 
tle while lighted. 

‘**Sefior and Madame Castilla,’” read 
Celeste. ‘‘ Yes. I’ve been a very good 
friend of theirs. And they know it.” 

‘*You!” said Miss Veronica, as if she 
had heard the mouse boast in relation to 
the lion. 

‘‘Oh yes. You know, I have written 
a good deal about both of them. In Eu- 
rope the censorship of the press gives im- 
portance to every item; and if anything 
really is in the paper they feel there that 
it means something. And so all I have 
said about them — they cut out every 
scrap and sent it home—counted for more 
than it was worth. And when they were 
going away—-you know they were pro- 
moted to another mission, and he wa. 
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made a Grand Panjandrum or something 
—she sent for me and told me all this, 
and gave me that,” and she held out her 
hand with its ring of sapphires and dia- 
monds. 

‘*It—it seems impossible,” 
Miss Sedley, under her breath. 

‘*But, my love,” said Miss Veronica, 
**because they like flattery, it doesn’t 
make the business—the dealing in per- 
sonality—any less reprehensible.” 

** Sister!” 

‘Well, dear, perhaps not,” said Ce- 
leste, ‘when you show me that it is rep- 
rehensible. People want. it, at any rate; 
and people will have what they want; and 
if I don’t give it to them another will.” 

‘*You might say that of any disgrace- 
ful business.” 

‘* But it isn’t disgraceful,” said Celeste, 
coaxingly. ‘‘ You need a great deal of 
enlightenment. I describe the inside of 
a beautiful home; it shows them far in 
the wilderness how to have a beautiful 
home. I describe a fine Jady; women all 
over the country can be fine ladies on 
that model. TI tell the social happen- 
ings; and I don’t know that they are not 
as much to the purpose really as the po- 
litical happenings. I’m ‘sure they’re a 
great deal pleasanter. Just look at this 
place before they had telegraphs and re- 
porters and correspondenis and inter- 
viewers—”’ 

**Oh yes, how perfect, how lovely it 
was!” 

‘*“You dear little innocent angels ! 
Well, we let a flood of light in. Aud 
men can’t do now as they did then—with- 
out being found out, you know. Oh yes, 
and here are the Russian embassy cards 
again. How good it was to send their car- 
riage for us to take the air!” 

‘*Tt made me feel like an adventuress, 
driving out in state with imperial arms on 
the carriage door,” said Miss Veronica. 

‘*T don’t know,” said Miss Sedley. ‘‘I 
reckon I enjoyed it. Although I was a 
little afraid of tae men on the box.” 

‘* Well, you saw what a splendid city 
they are making of it—” 

‘** At our expense.” 

‘* And there never was a sweeter sight 
in that carriage,” said Miss Jinny, “‘ than 
your two dear aristocratic faces.” 

‘*Oh, but the Princess herself is beauti- 
ful,” said Celeste. ‘‘I wish you had seen 
her leaving her box, with her velvet and 
ermine cloak falling about her, and the 
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long thick braid of her fair hair down 
one side to her knee. ‘A daughter of the 
gods, divinely tall,and most divinely fair.’ 
Don’t you remember, Jinny dear? It was 
the night you made your hit in Cinder- 
ella Afterwards, and the house came 
down, and you thought they were ap- 
plauding the beautiful Princess, and that 
made them go wild with applauding you 
again, and all the diplomats and the little 
attachés stood up and shouted, and the 
stage was half covered with flowers for 
you—” 

‘*The stage!” exclaimed two startled 
voices. 

‘Why, yes; the stage of the National. 
Where she had her last engagement. And 
she had an offer of an engagement from 
a New York manager the very next day 
but one, and she refused it, the little 
goose, so that she might stay on at the Na- 
tional till it closed, and be with me, and 
get her things ready to marry Jerome, 
when, if she’d kept on, she might be one 
of the great actresses—” 

** An actress!” 

‘*She’s a very good one as it is. Oh, 
she can make you laugh, and she can make 
you cry, and her dancing is—” 

‘ A dancer!” 

Miss Veronica was as white as death. 
Miss Sedley was secretly, but involunta- 
rily, crossing herself. 

** Oh, that I should live to see the day!” 
one murmured. 

‘* Merciful mother!” moaned the other. 

‘*Miss Veronica! Dear Miss Sedley! 
What is it?” cried the girls, springing 
toward them. ‘*‘ What is the matter?” 

‘*Oh!” Miss Sedley was whispering. ‘‘I 
must see Father Walter.” 

But Miss Veronica waved them off, 
gathering her skirts away. ‘‘In our 
house!” she exclaimed. ‘‘In our mo- 
ther’s drawing-room! The pollution of 
it!” 

‘* What, what, Miss Sidney!” 

** An actress!” and Miss Veronica’s tones 
were unmistakable. 

‘*Oh!” And both the girls fell back. 
But in a moment Celeste had thrown her 
arms round Jinny, who had begun to ery. 

‘*Didn’t you know she was an actress?” 
she exclaimed to the two horrified ladies. 
‘‘I thought every one knew it. And 
what of 1t? Most of the people here 
would think it an honor to have her in 
their houses. An actress, indeed! Vir- 
ginia Cantrell is just as good as I am, 


and a great deal better, for she is a gen- 
ius, too, and she is the soul of honor and 
uprightness. She is just as good as you 
are! She is better!” cried the infuriated 
Celeste. ‘‘For she doesn’t keep out of 
the way of the world for fear of being 
contaminated, but she is in the world. 
doing her duty with the talent God gave 
her, and not contaminated by it. And 
you had better ask Father White about 
her, and he’ll tell you she’s as true a 
Catholic as you are. You run right up 
stairs and pack your trunk, Jinny, and 
I'll pack mine. I wouldn’t stay another 
night in this house for money! I thought 
it was too good to be true—our having 
such a pleasant home,” and here Celeste 
began to ery, ‘‘ with two angels—narrow- 
minded angels-——but angels all the same. 
Live creatures sweeping by on the cur 
rent—couldn’t live with barnacles—” 

Was Jinny acting? It crossed Miss 
Veronica's mind that here was more des 
ecration of the drawing-room with its 
portraits and spider-legged tables and jars 
of pot-pourri packed by dear fingers a 
half-hundred years ago and more. And 
then she felt as if her heart were a mill- 
stone that would sink her into a bottom- 
less pit. She instinctively put her hand 
in her reticule for the companionship of 
her little rosary. 

For Jinny had left Celeste, and was 
approaching her with outstretched arms. 
‘* Miss Sidney,” she said, ‘‘ you’re not go 
ing to send me away for that? You 
dow’t think there is any harm in me? 
You can’t tell what it has been to me to 
think I had this resting-place. I should 
have played so much better if I had al- 
ways had such a support behind me. 
And, indeed, I can’t think what you mean. 
I never dia anything you need be ashamed 
of if you were my own mother.” 

The candles only made darkness visi- 
ble in the long room round the little spot 
near Celeste. But the moonlight streamed 
through the window and bathed the girl 
in a white glow-—so tender, so appealing, 
so innocent— No, no, only a play-actress ! 
Miss Veronica lifted her open hand as if 
warding off a great terror or a bitter 
draught, and turned her head aside. ‘‘ It 
is very late,” she said, hoarsely. ‘‘ We 
will not talk any more. Please go to 
bed.” And as she stood up there was an 
air of gentle authority about her that was 
not to be disobeyed. 

“Oh!” cried Celeste, as she swept by 
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her, following Jinny. ‘‘I’'ve no doubt 
you will go to heaven, you are so good, 
But how surprised you will be when you 
cet there to find Jinny nearer to God 
than you are!” 

Miss Veronica put out the candles, and 
looked round for her sister. But Miss 
Sedley had gone too, She sank into the 
arm-chair by the hearth that Celeste had 
filled with ferns from Kalorama, forgetting 
to close the windows through which the 
summer night breeze still rolled heavy 
with perfumes into the moonlighted place. 
She was entirely bewildered, weak and 
faint with her mental confusion. She 
did not know whether she had suffered a 
degradation, her mother’s parlor a dese- 
cration, or whether she must reverse the 
opinions, the prejudices of a lifetime. 
Why had all this oversetting come to 
her? Why had she been suffered to grow 
fond of this young actress—the word 
made her shiver; why had it not been 
that pretty Mattie Tillinghurst, Celeste’s 
other friend, who ran in every day and 
made the house gay with laughter? She 
had a warm feeling for that child the mo: 
ment she saw her—old General Tilling- 
hurst’s daughter they called her. There 


had been a time when Tom Tillinghurst— 
However, all that was in the golden age. 


And these were dark days. She was 
cold in all the warm night, filled with a 
sort of vague horror of she knew not 
what. Perhaps she fell asleep; she did not 
know; but certainly the broad moonbeam 
had come round and fallen full upon her 
mother’s portrait, lighting the wistful eyes 
and the sweet mouth there; had slowly 
shifted and lain across the picture in the 
panel and silvered it with a glory —an 
old print of the Shepherd with the stray 
lamb in His arms, and with the gaze of 
unspeakable tenderness in His eyes, the 
gaze bent full on her and seeming to 
search her soul. If she were in the body 
or out of it, Miss Veronica could not have 
told, only for an mstant her soul was 
bared to her own gaze. And then the 
moonlight passed, and she was shivering 
like one alone in a wide black desert, and 
felt suddenly, with a sense of infinite re- 
lief, the warmth of two young arms about 
her neck, and heard Jinny saying: ‘‘ Oh, 
you mustn’t be afraid of me. I truly am 
not bad. Dear, I can’t have you sitting 
up down here alone. Don’t you fret—I 
am going away of my own accord. Poor 
Miss Veronica, you must go to bed or 
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you'll be ill.” And she had reached up 
her arms and drawn the girl down into 
her lap and hidden her old face in her 
breast. 

And directly afterward there was a 
swish of drapery and patter of feet on 
the matting. ‘‘ Oh, sister! sister!” sobbed 
Miss Sedley. ‘‘ You know the world 
moves, and we must move with it. And 
our mother used to say we weren't here 
to judge, but to help. And if we love 
our Lord, we must do the work of our 
Lord. And Celeste feels so badly that 
she spoke so! And if they’re not good, 
we must make them good. And they 
are—oh, they’re every whit as good as we 
are!” Just then the mocking-birds hang- 
ing in their cages outside the windows 
of the next street suddenly burst into 
their wild night-song, and with their arms 
round one another the four happy people 
had a beautiful time crying together. 

The air next morning was like air pu- 
rified by a thunder-storm passing through 
it. When Mattie Tillinghurst stopped to 
ask if Celeste had a letter for her to post 
on her way to work, Miss Veronica’s pre- 
possessions gave their last flicker. 

‘*Tt’s too bad to be bound to a desk in 
the Treasury when you would like to be 
flying down the Potomac on the Arrow,” 
said Mattie. 

‘Tom Tillinghurst’s daughter in the 
Treasury !” exclaimed Miss Veronica. 

‘‘And mighty glad to be there,” said 
Mattie. ‘‘ At least in general, you know. 
Just for this moment, perhaps, I would 
prefer being a bird out in the Rock Creek 
woods, or a young colt rolling on the 
flowers of the high-field up where we 
used to live in the Virginia hills.” 

‘‘T wish you would take me down to 
the Treasury some day, Mattie,” said Miss 
Veronica, meekly. ‘‘I should like to 
see—” 

“Oh, come now!” cried Mattie, ‘‘ be- 
fore it is any warmer. I will show you 
all over it—the beautiful cash-room and 
the great vaults full of gold. And you 
shall see them printing new greenbacks 
upstairs and counting old ones downstairs 
—enough to make you despise money, 
though I don’t know how you could 
despise it any more than you do.” 

‘*Tve had such a delightful morning,” 
said Miss Veronica, when she came home, 
and Jinny had taken her bonnet and 
parasol, and she sat sipping the iced but- 
termilk that Celeste brought her, while 
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Miss Sedley had her clabber and cream. 
‘‘ And it seems to me as if the Treasury 
were fairly peopled with ghosts. I've 
seen the sisters and wives and widows 
and daughters of half the people we used 
to know in the old days, that had dropped 
out of the great world—” 

‘* Into the greater world,” said Celeste. 

‘* Why, it’s our Faubourg St. Germain! 
And, Sedley, you must go down yourself. 
We really must make a business of ac- 
quainting ourselves with affairs—” 

‘*T don’t know how Father Walter—” 

‘*No one would like it better than that 
great, noble, comforting spirit. I feel as 
if we had been asleep while things were 
growing. You've no idea what a coun- 
try itis! Iam going to the Patent Office 
to-morrow, and then— Who is that?” 
For a young man was mounting the ter- 
race steps two at a time. 

‘*T must break it to you gently,” said 
Celeste, laughing, but catching her disen- 
gaged hand, with its little thready rings. 
‘It is Jinny’s Jerome. And he is a New- 
Englander!” 

But Miss Veronica rose to the occasion. 
‘*T suppose he is also an American,” she 
said, 

‘* He is a scientific man. 

discovered a germ.” 

‘* Perhaps it wasn’t his fault,” said Miss 
Veronica. 

‘* T hope it isn’t unfeminine,” said Miss 
Sedley to her sister one night some weeks 
afterward, when Celeste had gone up 
stairs to finish her Graphic letter, and 
Jinny had gone down to the gate with 
her lover, ‘‘ but I must say it is pleasant 
to have a man going and coming about 
the house. It—it makes you feel as if 
you were alive, and not shut off from the 
world. It makes you feel as if you be- 
longed to the race. It really makes you 
feel as if, after all, you weren’t set away 
on ashelfto mould. It’s natural to have 
a man about the house. We've been liv- 
ing an unnatural life.” 

‘*T don’t know how we could have 
helped it,” said Miss Veronica. 

‘Well, it can’t last long,” said Miss 
Sedley, pensively. ‘‘ He'll take her away 
presently. But there’s thisabout it: he’ll 
be coming back to attend to that bill of 
his in the winter. It’s a serious matter 
with him, Celeste says, to carry that bill.” 

‘*Then he must carry it,” said Miss 
Veronica. ‘‘ Let me see. Isn’t there a 
Senator by the name of Sumner? I 





And he has 
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thought there was. He was very wrong 
on the slavery question, wasn’t he? Well. 
bygones are bygones. And he is inter. 
ested in old prints and medals, some 
one said. And”—here she lowered her 
voice—“* isn’t—isn’t—isn’t Butler in the 
House? I shall go to see him. Oh yes 
oh yes, I shall. I shall present the case 
He must be a power. And—let me see, 

she said again, with her finger on her lips 
‘* who are our own Senators?” 

‘“We haven’t any, you know,” said 
Miss Sedley, bitterly. ‘They are al] 
what is it they call them?—carpet-bag 
gers. 

‘* Very well. Carpet-beegers will want 
the countenance of the old gentility. | 
shall see them all.” And although her 
heart was shaking and her voice was 
trembling, the gentle old lady, who had 
never yet dared to stop a street car by 
herself, was already lobbying Jerome's 
bill through Congress for all she was 
worth. 

Miss Sedley glanced at the portraits on 
the wall with an air of apprehension. 
But the personage in knee-breeches and a 
powdered wig, with the sword at his side, 
the roll of parchment in his hand, and 
the red curtain and the thunder-storm 
behind him, continued looking over, her 
head in sublime unconcern; and as for 
the wax medallions in their tarnished 
frames, the lady there in low relief, with 
a high comb and an eye askew, and the 
gentleman with a stiff stock and a bang, 
went on gazing at each other with stolid 
indifference to the affairs of a lesser world 
than theirs. But the glance somehow 
reassured Miss Sedley. Whatever new 
scenes shifted across the view, the world 
still moved on the same axis. 

It was in the mild and beautiful No- 
vember weather, when all the blue river 
distances were swathed with sun-gilded 
hazes, the late roses were still blooming, 
and the flag floating from the top of the 
unfinished monument looked like a flower 
itself against the sky, and the bland Ind 
jan summer was sweeter than ever real 
summer was, that Miss Veronica sat at 
the head of her table one.morning ready 
to carve a Potomae swan. ‘‘ My dears,” 
she said to the bride and groom on her 
either hand—when, after a nuptial mass, 
they had come home to a Thanksgiving 
breakfast, where Celeste and Mattie and 
Miss Sedley assisted, the latter resplendent 
in an adaptation of the Aaron Burr bro 
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cade which Jinny had made without in- 
juring it—‘* my dears, it is not especially 
a festival of our Church, and it is not a 
festival of our part of the country, at least 
it used not to be—I don’t know that we 
ever kept the day before,Sedley? But I feel 
as if I could not sufficiently honor it and 
express my thanks to-day for the goodness 
which, against our will, has taken us out 
of the clefts of the rock and into the liv- 
ing currents by overturning our preju- 
dices and enlightening our ignorance—” 

‘‘You mean by giving us all these 
young people, sister,” regardless of the 
spot made by every falling tear. 

‘‘Yes, these poor young people who 
never can know any such pleasure as 
ours, unless when they shall be old and 
sad and lonely and—” 

‘* And tired to death of life as it was, 
sister.” 

‘They shall have young blood poured 


into their veins as we have had, young 
eyes given them to see the world, young 
voices to put them in tune with it—” 

‘* And young hearts to make them love 
it!” cried Celeste. 

And as they all fell on Miss Veronica 
and Miss Sedley in turn, the latter, strug- 
gling and blushing and rearranging her- 
self, exclaimed: ‘‘ It’s a sort of new mis- 
sion field, isn’tit? The mission of Youth 
to Age. But, oh, Veronica!” she said, 
‘*don’t you remember Bettie Brierley 
who declared there were four men she 
would never marry—a preacher, or a 
Protestant,or a Frenchman,ora widower?” 

‘* And she is the third wife of a French 
Protestant preacher,” said Miss Veronica, 
examining her carving-knife. ‘I dare 
say she knowsa good deal more now than 
she did then. I suppose you mean how 
scandalized we should have been a year 
ago at this Thanksgiving Breakfast.” 


OUT OF THE WORLD AT CORINTO., 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


VERY now and again each of us. 

4 either through his own choice or by 
foree of circumstance, drops out of step 
with the rest of the world, and retires 
from it into the isolation of a sick-room, 
or to the loneliness of the deck of an 
ocean steamer, and for some short time 
the world somehow manages to roll on 
without him, 

He is like a man who falls out of line 
in a regiment to fasten his shoelace, or to 
fill his canteen, and who hears over his 
shoulder the hurrying tramp of his com- 
rades, who are leaving him farther and 
farther behind, so that he has to run 
briskly before he can catch up with them 
and take his proper place once more in 
the procession. 

I shall always consider the ten days we 
spent at Corinto, on the Pacific side of 
Nicaragua, while we waited for the steam- 
er to take us south to Panama, as so many 
days of non-existence, as so much time 
given to the mere exercise of living, when 
we were no more of this world than are 
the prisoners in the salt-mines of Siberia, 
or the keepers of light-houses scattered 
over sunny seas, or the men who tend toll- 
gates on empty ‘country lanes. And so 
when I read in the newspapers the other 
day that three British ships of war were 


anchored in the harbor of Corinto, with 
their guns loaded to the muzzles with ul- 
timatums and no one knows what else be- 
sides, and that they meant te levy on the 
customs dues of that sunny little village, 
it was as much of a shock as it would be 
to the inhabitants of Sleepy Hollow were 
they told that that particular spot was 
wanted as a site for a World’s Fair. 

For no ships of any sort, certainly no 
ships of war, ever came to Corinto while 
we occupied the only balcony of its only 
hotel. Indeed, that was why we were 
there, and had they come we would have 
gone with them, no matter to what port 
they were bound, even to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. 

We had come to Corinto from the little 
island of Amapala, which lies seventy-five 
miles farther up the coast, and which 
guards the only port of entry to Hondu- 
ras on the Pacific seaboard. It is sup- 
posed to belong to the Republic of Hon- 
duras, but-it is in reality the property of 
Rossner Brothers, who sell you every- 
thing from German machetes to German 
music - boxes, and who could, if. they 
wanted it, purchase the entire Republic 
of Honduras in the morning, and make a 
present of it to the Kaiser in the course 
of the afternoon. You have only to 
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change the name of Rossner Brothers to 
the San Rosario Mining Company, to the 
Pacific Mail, to Errman Brothers, to the 
Panama Railroad Company, and you will 
identify the actual rulers of one or of sev- 
eral of the republics of Central America. 

It is very well for President Zelaya, 
or Barrios, or Vasquez, or whatever his 
name may happen to be this month, to 
write to the New York Hera!d and tell 
the people of the United States what the 
revolution in his country means. It does 
no harm, no one in the United States 
reads the letter, except the foreign editor 
who translates it, and no one in his own 
country ever sees it, but it makes him 
happy in thinking he is persuading some 
one that he governs in his own way. As 
a matter of fact he does not. His coun- 
try, no matter what her name may be, is 
ruled by a firm of coffee-merchants in 
New York city, or by a German railroad 
company, or by a line of coasting steam- 
ers, or by a great trading- house, with 
headquarters in Berlin or London or Bor- 
deaux. If the President wants money he 
borrows it from the trading-house; if he 
wants arms, or his soldiers need blank- 
ets, the trading-house supplies them. No 
one remembers now who was President 
of Peru when Henry Meiggs was alive, 
and to-day William L. Grace is a better 
name on letters of introduction to Chili 
and Peru than that of a Secretary of 
State. 

When we were in Nicaragua,one little 
English banking-house was fighting the 
Minister of Finance 
of Foreign Affairs and the President and 
the entire government, and while the 
notes issued by the bank were accepted 
at their face value, those of the govern- 
ment were taken only in the presence of 
a policeman or a soldier, who was there 
to see that you did take it. You find 
this condition of affairs all through 
Central America, and you are not long 
in arepublic before you learn which mer- 
chant or which bank or which railroad 
company controls it, and you soon grow 
to look upon a mule loaded with boxes 
bearing the trade-mark of a certain busi- 
ness-house with more respect than upon 
a soldier who wears the linen ribbon of 
the government. For you know that ata 
word the soldier will tear the ribbon from 
his straw sombrero and replace it with 
another upon which is printed ‘‘ Viva Dr. 
Somebody Else,” while the trade-mark of 


and the Minister- 
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the business-house will continue so long 
as English and German merchandise js 
carried across the sea in ships.. And it 
will also continue as long as Great Brit- 
ain and Germany and the United States 
are represented by consuls who are at tlie 
same time the partners of the leading busi 
ness firms in the seaport over which their 
consular jurisdiction extends. For few 
Central American republics are going to 
take away a consul’s exequatur as long as 
they owe him in his unofficial capacity for 
a large loan of money; and the merchant, 
on the other hand, knows that he is not 
going to suffer from the imposition of a 
forced loan, nor see his mules seized, as 
long as the tin sign with the American 
eagle screaming upon it is tacked above 
the brass business plate of his warehouse. 
There was a merchant in Tegucigalpa 
named Santos Soto—he is there still, I be 
lieve—and about a year ago President 
Vasquez told him he needed a loan of 
ten thousand dollars to assist him in his 
struggle against Bonilla, and as Soto was 
making sixty thousand dollars a year in 
the country, he suggested that he had bet 
ter lend it promptly. Soto refused, and 
was locked in the quartel, where it was 
explained to him that for every day he 
delayed in giving the money the amount 
demanded of him would be increased one 
thousand dollars. As he still refused he 
was chained to an iron ball and led out 
to sweep the streets in front of his shop, 
which extends on both sides of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare of the capital. He is 
an old man, and the sight of the chief 
merchant in Tegucigalpa sweeping up tle 
dust in front of his own block of stores 
had a most salutary effect upon the other 
merchants, who promptly loaned the suns 
demanded of them, taking rebates on cus- 
toms dues in exchange—with one excep- 
tion. This merchant owned a jewelry 
store, and was at the same time the Eng 
lish consular agent. He did not sweep 
the streets, nor did he contribute to the 
forced loan. He values in consequence 
his tin sign, which is not worth much as 
a work of art, at about ten thousand dol- 
lars. ‘ 
There is much that might be written 
of consuls in Central America that would 
differ widely from the reports written by 
themselves and published by the State 
Department. The most interesting thing 
about them, to my mind, is the fact that 
none of them ever seem to represent a 
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country which they have ever seen, and 
that they are always citizens of another 
country to which they are anxious to re- 
turn. I find that after Americans Ger- 
mans make the best American consuls, 
and Englishmen the best German con- 
suls, while French consuls would be more 
useful to their countrymen if they could 
speak French as well as they do Spanish. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the consul at 
Corinto, you find a native of Italy repre- 
senting both Great Britain and the United 
States. A whole comic opera could be 
written on the difficulties of a Nicaraguan 
acting as an English and’ American con- 
sul, with three British men-of-war in the 
harbor levying on the customs dues of 
his native land, and an American squad- 
ron hastening from Panama to see that 
their English cousins did not gather in a 
few islands by mistake. 

If he called on the British admiral, and 
received his seven-gun salute, would it 
constitute a breach of international eti- 
quette if he were rowed over to the 
American admiral and received seven 


guns from him; and as a native of Nica- 
ragua could he see the customs dues, 
which comprise the government’s chief 
source of revenue, going into the pockets 
of one country he so proudly serves with- 


out complaining to the other country 
which he serves with equal satisfaction? 
Every now and then you come across a 
real American consul who was born in 
America, and who serves the United States 
with ability, dignity, and self-respect, so 
that you are glad you are both Amer- 
icans. Of this class we found General 
Allen Thomas at La Guayra, who was 
later promoted to the position of Minister 
at Caracas, Mr. Alger at Puerto Cortez, 
Mr. Little at Tegucigalpa, and Colonel 
King at Caracas. 

The consul at Belize, which is the most 
important port on the Caribbean Sea, 
cannot speak or write good English, and 
the letters of introduction which he gave 
to us, unasked, hurt our pride as Amer- 
icans to such a degree that we did not 
present them, but kept them as curiosi- 
ties of literature. They are at the ser- 
vice of the State Department at any 
time. This consul has other failings. It 
lies in his power to do much towards 
improving the consular service by leav- 
ing it promptly. 

We found that the firm of Rossner 
Brothers had in their employ the Ameri- 
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can and English consuls, and these gentle- 
men endeared themselves to us by assist- 
ing at our escape from that island in an 
open boat. They did not tell us, how- 
ever, that Fonseca Bay was one of the 
most treacherous stretches of water on 
the admiralty charts; but that was, prob- 
ably, because they were merchants and 
not sailors. 

Amapala was the hottest place I have 
ever visited. It did not grow warm as 
the day wore on, but began briskly at sun- 
rise by nailing the mereury at fever heat, 
and continued boiling and broiling until 
ten at night. By one the next morning 
the roof over your head and the bed- 
linen beneath you had sufficiently cooled 
for you to sleep, and from that on until 
five there was a fair imitation of night. 

There was but one cool spot in Ama- 
pala; it was a point of land that the in- 
habitants had rather tactlessly selected as 
a dumping-ground for the refuse of the 
town, and which was only visited by pigs 
and buzzards. This point of land ran cut 
into the bay, and there had once been an 
attempt made to turn it into a public 
park, of which nothing now remains 
but a statue to Morazan, the Liberator 
of Honduras. The statue stood on a 
pedestal of four bread steps, surrounded 
by an iron railing, the gates of which 
had fallen from their hinges, and lay 
scattered over the piles of dust and dé- 
bris under which the park is buried. 
At each corner of the railing there were 
beautiful macaws which had once been 
painted in brilliant reds and greens and 
yellows, and which we tried to carry off 
one night, until we found that they also 
were made of iron. We would have pre- 
ferred the statue of Morazan asa souvenir, 
but that we doubted its identity. Morazan 
was a smooth-faced man with a bushy 
head of hair, and this statue showed him 
with long side-whiskers and a bald head, 
and in the uniform of an English admiral. 
It was probably the rejected work of some 
English sculptor, and had been obtained, 
no doubt, at a moderate price, and as very 
few remember Morazan to-day it answers 
its purpose excellently well. We became 
very much attached to it, and used to 
burn incense to it in the form of many 
Honduranian cigars, which sell at two 
cents apiece. 

When night came on, and the billiard- 
room had grown so hot that the cues 
slipped in our hands, and the tantalizing 
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sight of an American ice-cooler, which 
had never held ice since it left San Fran- 
cisco, had driven us out into the night, 
we would group ourselves at the base of 
this statue to Morazan, and throw rocks 
at the buzzards and pigs, and let the only 
breeze that dares to pass over Amapala 
bring our temperature down to normal. 
We should have plotted a revolution by 
rights, for the scene was set for such a 
purpose, and no one in the town account- 
ed in any other way for our climbing the 
broken iron railing nightly, and remain- 
ing on the steps of the pedestal until two 
the next morning. 

They, I suppose, were used to heat, 
and could sleep with the thermometer at 
ninety, and we did not mind the pigs or 
the buzzards, and if we did plot to convert 
Honduras into a monarchy and make 
Somerset king, no one heard us but the 
English edition of Morazan smiling bland- 
ly down upon us like a floor-walker at 
the Army and Navy Stores, with his hand 
on his heart and an occasional buzzard 
soaring like Poe’s raven above his marble 
forehead. The moonlight turned him 
into a figure of snow,and the great palms 
above bent and waved and shivered un- 
ceasingly, and the sea beat on the rocks 
at our feet. 

It was an interesting place of rendez- 
vous, but we tired of a town that grew 
cool only after midnight, and in which 
the fever stalked abroad by day. So we 
chartered a small boat, and provisioned 
it, and enlisted a crew of pirates, and set 
sail one morning for Corinto, seventy- 
five miles farther south. There was no 
steamer expected at Corinto at any earlier 
date than at Amapala, but in the nature 
of things one had to touch there some 
time, and there was a legend to which we 
had listened with doubt and longing to 
the effect that at Corinto there was an ice- 
machine, and though we found later that 
the ice-machines always broke on the day 
we arrived in port, we preferred the chance 
of finding Fonseca Bay in a peaceful state 
to yellow fever at Amapala. It was an 
exciting voyage. I would now, being 
more wise, choose the yellow fever, but 
we did not know any better then. There 
was no deck to the boat, and it was not 
wide enough for one to lie lengthwise 
from side to side, and too crowded to per- 
mit of our stretching our bodies fore and 
aft. So we rolled about on toy of one 
another, and were far too miserable to 


either apologize or swear when we bumped 
into a man’s ribs or sat «n his head. 

We started with a very fine breeze 
dead astern, and the boat leaped and 
plunged and rolled all night, and we were 
hurled against the sides and thumped by 
rolling trunks, and travelling-bags, and 
gun-cases, and boxes of broken apollinaris 
bottles. The stone-breaker in a quarry 
would have soothed us in comparison. 
And when the sun rose fully equipped at 
four in the morning the wind died away 
absolutely, and we rose and sank all day 
on the great swell of the Pacific Ocean 
The boat was painted a bright red inside 
and out, and the sun turned this open red 
bow] into an oven of heat. It made even 
our white flannels burn when they touched 
the skin like a shirt of horse-hair. As 
far as we could look on every side the 
ocean lay like a sea of quicksilver, and 
the dome of the sky glittered with heat. 
The red paint on the sides bubbled and 
cracked, and even the native boatmen 
cowered under the cross-seats with their 
elbows folded on their knees and their 
faces buried in their arms; and we had 
not the heart to tell them to use the oars, 
even if we had known how. At noon 
the chief pirate crawled over the other 
bodies and rigged up the sail so that it 
threw a shadow over mine, and I lay un- 
der this awning and read Barrie’s Lady 
Nicotine, while the type danced up and 
down in waving lines like the letters in 
a typewriter. I am sure it was only the 
necessity which that book impressed upon 
me of holding on to life untii I could 
smoke the Arcadia mixture that kept me 
from dropping overboard and being cre- 
mated in the ocean below. 

We sighted the light-house of Corinto 
at last, and hailed the white custom- 
house and the palms and the blue cot- 
tages of the port with a feeble cheer. 

The people came down to the shore and 
crowded around her bow as we beached 
her in front of the custom- house, and 
a man asked us anxiously in English, 
‘* What ship has been wrecked?’ And 
we explained that we were not survivers 
of a shipwreck, but of a possible conflagra- 
tion, and wanted ice. 

And then, when we fell over the side 
bruised and sleepy, and burning with 
thirst, and with everything still dancing 
before our eyes, they refused to give us 
ice until we grew cooler, and sent out in 
the meanwhile to the comandancia for 
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some one who could identify us as escaped 
revolutionists. They took our guns away 
from us as a precaution, but they could 
have had half our kingdom for all we 
cared, for the wonderful legend proved 
true, and at last we got the ice in large 
thick glasses, with ginger ale and lemon 
juice and apollinaris water trickling 
through it, and there was frost on the sides 
of the glasses, and a glimpse of still more 
ice wrapped up in smoking blankets in the 
refrigerator. Ice that we had not-tasted 
for many days of riding in the hot sun 
and through steaming swamp-lands, and 
which we had last seen treated with con- 
tempt and contumely, knocked about at 
the bow of a tug-boat in the North River, 
and tramped upon by many muddy feet 
on Fifth Avenue. None of us will ever 
touch ice hereafter without handling it 
with the same respect and consideration 
that we would show to a precious stone. 

The busybodies of Corinto who had 
decided from the manner of our arrival 
that we had been forced to leave Hon- 
duras for the country’s good, finally found 
a native who identified me as a filibuster 
he had met during the last revolution at 
Leon. As that was bringing it rather 
near home, Griscom went after Mr. Pa- 
lazio, the Italian who serves both England 
and the United States as consul. We 
showed him a rare collection of auto- 
graphs of secretaries, ambassadors, and 
prime ministers, and informed him that 
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we intended taking four 
state-rooms on the stean 
er of the line he repr: 
sented at that port. This 
convinced him of the n 
cessity of keeping us ou 
of jail, and he satisfied 
the local authorities as 
to our respectability 
and that we had bette: 
clothes in our trunks. 
Corinto is the best har 
bor on the Pacific side of 
Nicaragua, but the town 
is not as large as thie 
importance of the port 
would suggest. It con- 
sists of three blocks of 
two-story houses, facing 
the harbor fifty feet 
back from the water's 
edge, with a sandy street 
between each block of 
buildings. There are 
about a thousand inhabitants, and a for- 
eign population which varies from five 
residents to a dozen transient visitors 
and stewards on steamer days. The na- 
tives are chiefly occupied in exporting 
coffee and receiving the imported goods 
for the interior, and the principal amuse- 
ment of the foreign colony is bathing 
and playing billiards. It has a whist 
club of four members. The fifth foreign 
resident acts as a substitute in the event 
of any one of the four players chancing 
to have another engagement, but as there 
is no one with whom he could have an 
engagement, the substitute is seldom call- 
ed upon. He told me he had been sitting 
by and smoking and watching the others 
play whist for a month now, and hoping 
that one of them would have a sunstroke. 
We left Corinto the next morning and 
took the train to Lake Managua, where 
we were to connect with a steamer which 
crosses the lake to the capital. It was a 
beautiful ride, and for some distance ran 
along the sea-shore, where the ocean rolled 
up the beach in great waves, breaking in 
showers of foam upon the rocks. Then 
we crossed lagoons and swamps on tres- 
tles, and passed pretty thatched villages, 
and saw many beautiful women and girls 
selling candy and sugar-cane at the sta- 
tions. They wore gowns that left the 
neck and shoulders bare, and wrapped 
themselves in silk shawls of solid colors, 
which they kept continually loosening 
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ind rearranging, tossing the ends coquet- 
ishly from one shoulder to the other, or 
drawing them loosely about the figure, 
or like a cowl over the head. This silk 
shawl is the most characteristic part of the 
wardrobe of the native women of Central 
America. It is as inevitable as the man- 
tilla of their richer sisters, and it is gen- 
erally the only bit of splendor they pos- 
sess. A group of them on a feast-day or 
Sunday, when they come marching tow- 
ards you with green, purple, blue, or yel- 
low shawls, makes a very striking picture. 
These women of the pueblo in Honduras 
and Nicaragua were better looking than 
the women of the lower classes of any 
country I have ever visited. They were 
individually more beautiful, and the pro- 
portion of beautiful women was greater. 
A woman there is accustomed from her 
childhood to carry heavy burdens on her 
head, and this gives to all of them an 
erect carriage and a fearless uplifting of 
the head when they walk or stand. They 
have never known a tight dress or a tight 
shoe, and they move as easily and as 
gracefully as an antelope. Their hair is 
very rich and heavy, and they oil it and 
comb it and braid it from morning to 
night, and wear it parted in the middle, 
and drawn tightly back over the ears, and 


drawn around the head in heavy braids. 
Their complexion is a light brown, and 
their eyes have the sad look which one sees 
in the eyes of a deer or a dog, and which 
is not so much the sign of any sorrow as 
of the lack of intelligence. The women 


of the upper classes are like most Spanish- 
American women, badly and over dressed 
ina gown fashioned after some forgotten 
Parisian mode, with powder over their 
faces, and with their hair frizzled and 
curled in ridiculous profusion. They are 
a very sorry contrast to a woman of the 
people, such as you see standing in the 
doorways of the mud huts, or advancing 
towards you along the trail with an earth- 
en jar ou her shoulder, straight of limb, 
and with a firm fine lower jaw, a low 
broad forehead, and shy sad eyes. 

Managua, the capital of Nicaragua, is 
a most dismal city, built on a plain of sun- 
dried earth, with houses of sun-dried earth, 
plazas and parks and streets of sun-dried 
earth, anda mantle of dust overall. Even 
the stores that have been painted in col- 
ors and hung with balconies have a de- 
pressed, dirty, and discouraged air. The 
streets are as full of ruts and furrows as 
a country road, the trees in the plaza are 
lifeless, and their leaves shed dust instead 
of dew, and the people seem to have taken 
on the tone of their surroundings, and 
very much more of the dust than seems 
absolutely necessary. ‘We were there 
only two days, and felt when we left as 
though we had been camping out on 
a baseball diamond; and we were sure 
that had we remained any longer we 
would have turned into living statues of 
clay when the sun shong, aud of mud when 
it rained. 

There was no American minister or 
consul at Managua at the time of our 
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visit, but the English consul took very 
good care of us, and acted as our inter- 
preter when we called upon the Presi- 
dent. Relations between the consul and 
President Zelaya were somewhat strained 
at that time, and though we knew this 
we told the consul to tell the President 
how much he was admired by the Amer- 
ican people for having taken the’ stand he 
did against the English on the Mosquito 
Coast question, and that we hoped he would 





PRESIDENT ZELAYA OF NICARAGUA. 


see that the British obtained no foothold 
near our canal. At which the English 
consul would hesitate and grin unhappily, 
and remark, in a hurried aside, ‘I'll be 
hanged if I'll translate that.” So we con- 
tinued inventing other pleasant speeches 
derogatory to Britons and British influ- 
ence in Nicaragua until Somerset and his 
consul protested vigorously, and the Pre- 
sident saw what we were doing and began 
to enjoy the consul’s embarrassment and 
laughed, and the consul laughed with 
him, and they made up their quarrel for 
the time being, at least. Zelaya said, 
among other things, that if there were 
no other argument in favor of the Nica- 
ragua Canal than that it would en- 
able the United States to move her ships 
of war quickly from ocean to ocean, in- 


stead of being forced as she is now to 
make them take the long journey around 
Cape Horn, it would be of inestimable ben 
efit. He also said that the only real obje: 

tion that had been made in the United 
States to the canal came from those in 

terested in the transcontinental railroads. 
who saw in its completion the destruction 
of their freight traffic. 

He seemed to be a very able man, and 
more a man of the world than Bonilla, 
the President of Honduras, and much 
older in many ways. He was ap- 
parently somewhat of a philosopher, 
and believed, or said he did, in the 
survival of the fittest as applied to the 
occupation of his country. He wel- 
comed the gringos, he said, and if 
they were better able to rule Nicara- 
gua than her own people, he would 
accept that fact as inevitable and 
make way before them. 

We returned to Corinto after wal- 
lowing in the dust-bins of Managua 
as joyfully as though it were a home, 
and we were so anxious to reach the 
ocean again that we left Granada and 
Leon, which are, so we are told, much 
more attractive than the capital, out 
of our rouie. 

Corinto was bright and green and 
sunny, and the waters of the big har- 
bor before it danced and flashed by 
day and radiated with phosphorescent 
fire by night. It was distinctly a 
place where it would occur to one to 
write up the back pages of his diary, 
but it was interesting at least in show- 
ing us the life of the exiles in these 
hot, far-away seaports among a 
strange people. There was but one hotel, 
which happened to be a very good one 
with a very bad proprietor, who, I trust, 
will come some day to an untimely death 
at the end of one of his own billiard-cues. 
The hotel was built round a patio filled 
with palms and ramparts of empty bot- 
tles from the bar, covered with dust, and 
bearing the name of every brewer and 
wine-grower in Europe. The sleeping- 
rooms were on the second floor, and look- 
ed on the patio on one side and upon a 
wide covered veranda which faced the har- 
bor on the other. The five resident grin- 
gos in Corinto lived at the hotel, and sat 
all day on this veranda swinging in their 
hammocks and swapping six-months-old 
magazines and tattered novels. Reading 
matter assumed an importsnce in Corinto 
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it had never attained before, and we read 
all the serial stories, of which there was 
never more than the fourth or sixth in- 
stalment, and the scientific articles on the 
Fall of the Rupee in India, or the Most 
Recent Developments in Electricity, and 
delighted in the advertisements of seeds 
and bicycles and baking-powders. 

The top of our veranda was swept by a 
row of plane-trees that grew in the sandy 
soil of the beach below us, an‘ under the 
shade of which were gathered all the idle 
ones of the port. There were among 
them thieving ships’ stewards who had 
been marooned from passing vessels, 
ne’er-do-wells from the interior who were 
‘combing the beach” and looking for 
work, but not so diligently that they had 
seen the coffee plantations on their tramp 
down to the coast, and who begged for 
money to take them back to ‘‘ God’s coun- 
try,” or to the fever hospital at Panama. 
With them were natives, sailors from the 
rolling tug-boat they called a ship of war, 
and barefooted soldiers from the quartel, 
and longshoremen with overdeveloped 
chests and muscles, who tcii might- 
ily on steamer days and sleep and eat 
for the ten days between as a reward. 

All of these idlers gathered in the 
shade around the women who sold sweet 


drinks and sticks of pink and yellow 
candy. They were the public characters 
of the place, and the centre of all the 
gossip of the town, and presided over 
their tables with great dignity in freshly 
ironed frocks and brilliantturbans. They 
were very handsome and very ciean-look- 
ing, with bare arms and shoulders, and 
their hair always shone with cocoanut 
oil, and was wonderfully braided and set 
off with flowers siuck coquettishly over 
one ear. The men used to sit around 
them in groups on the bags of coffee 
waiting for export and on the boxes of 
barbed wire, which seemed to be the only 
import. And sometimes a small boy 
would buy a stick of candy or command 
the mixture of a drink, and the woman 
would fuss over her carved gourds, and 
rinse and rub them and mix queer liquors 
with a whirling stick of wood that she 
spun between the palms of her hands. 
We would all watch the operation with 
great interest, the natives on the coffee- 
sacks and ourselves upon the balcony, 
and regard the small boy while he drank 
the concoction with envy. 

The veranda had loose planks for its 
floor, and gaping knot-holes through 
which the legs of our chairs would sink 
suddenly, and which we could use on 
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those occasions when we wanted to drop 
knives and pencils and water on the 
heads of those passing below. Our com- 
panions in idleness were the German 
agents of the trading-houses and young 
Englishmen down from the mines to 
shake off a touch of fever, and two 
Americans who were taking a _ phono- 
graph through Central America. Their 
names were Edward Morse and Charles 
Brackett, and we will always remember 
them as the only Americans we met who 
were taking money out of Central Amer- 
ica and not bringing it there to lose it. 

Every afternoon we all tramped a mile 
or two up the beach in the hot sun for the 
sake of a quarter of an hour of surf-bath- 
ing, which was delightful in- itself, and 
which was rendered especially interesting 
by our having to share the surf with large 
man-eating sharks. When they came, 
which they were sure to do ten minutes 
after we had arrived, we generally gave 
them our share. 

The phonograph men and our party 
did not believe in sharks; so we would 
venture out some distance, leaving the 
Englishmen and the Germans standing 
like sandpipers where the water was 
hardly up to their ankles, and keeping 
an anxious lookout for us and them- 
selves. Had the sharks attempted to at- 
tack us from the land, they would have 
afforded excellent protection. When they 
all yelled at once and ran back up the 
veach into the bushes, we knew that they 
thought we had been in long enough, 
and we came out, and made as much 
noise as we could while doing so. But 
there would be invariably one man left 
behind—one man who had walked out 
farther than the others, and who, owing 
to the roar of the surf, could not hear 
our shrieks of terror. It was interest- 
ing to watch him from the beach diving 
and splashing happily by himself, and 
shaking the water out of his ears and 
hair, blissfully unconscious of the deserted 
waste of waters about him and of the sharp 
black fin that shot like a torpedo from 
wave to wave. We would watch him as 
he turned to speak to the man who the 
moment before had been splashing and 
diving on his right, and, missing him, 
turn to the other side, and then whirl 
about and see us all dancing frantically 
up and down in a row along the beach, 
beckoning and screaming and waving our 
arms. We could observe even at that 


distance his damp hair rising on his head 
and his eyes starting out of their sockets 
as he dug his toes into the sand and push 
ed back the water with his arms, and 
worked his head and shoulders and ever, 
muscle in his whole body as though he 
were fighting his way through a mob of 
men. The water seemed very opaque at 
such times, and the current appeared to 
have turned seaward, and the distance 
from shore looked as though it were in- 
creasing at every step. 

When night came to Corinto we would 
sit out on the wharf in front of the hotel 
and watch the fish darting through the 
phosphorescent waters and marking their 
passage with a trail of fire, or we would 
heave a log into it and see the sparks fly 
just as though we had thrown it upon a 
smouldering fire. One night one of the 
men was obliging enough to go into it 
for our benefit, and swam under water, 
sweeping great circles with his arms and 
legs. He was outlined asclearly in the inky 
depths below as though he wore a suit of 
spangles. Sometimes a shark or some 
other big fish drove a shoal of little fish 
towards the shore, and they would turn 
the whole surface of the water into half- 
circles of fire as they took leap after leap 
for safety. Later in the evening we would 
go back to the veranda and listen to our 
friends the phonograph impresarios play 
duets on the banjo and guitar, and in re- 
turn for the songs of the natives they had 
picked up in their wanderings we would 
sing to them those popular measures 
which had arisen into notice since ther 
had left civilization. 

This was our life at Corinto for ten idle 
days, until at last the steamer arrived, and 
the passengers came on shore to stretch 
their legs and buy souvenirs, and the 
ship's steward bustled about in search of 
fresh vegetables, and the lighters plied 
heavily between the shore and the ship's 
side, piled high with odorous sacks of cof- 
fee. And then Morse and Brackett start- 
ed with their phoncgraph through Costa 
Rica, and we continued on to Panama, 
leaving the five foreign residents of Co- 
rinto to the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of their whist, and richer and happier 
through our coming in an inaccurate 
knowledge of the first verse and tune of 
‘*Tommy Atkins,” which they shouted at 
us defiantly as they pulled back from the 
steamer’s side to their quiet haven of 
exile. 





PLUMBLOSSOM BEEBE’S 


BY JULIAN 


HIS is how Mr. Sam 

Beebe, tea - mer- 

chant of Ling-pu, 
took Plumblossom 
Liu to be his wife, 
to hold and to hon- 
or, to keep and to 
cherish. 

The go- between 
brought her in, and 
she sat down as she 
was bidden, in his 
fine house facing 
the harbor, holdinga 
handkerchief which 
she presently began 
twisting aboutin her 
hands and pulling 
nervously, while her 
large, round, cata- 
cornered black eyes 
were cast down at 

the floor. Her face was the shape of an 
olive, and just as expressionless. 

‘*He comes some other side. in coun- 
tly,” said the go-between. ‘‘ He belong 
kidnap girl—some man have tief her. 
Been tlained singsong girl, but no can 
do; no gottee good voice. He velly good 
girl—can plomise he alle time have been 
velly gi vod.” 

** But she is not alive,” said Sam. 


belong girl 


‘No 
belong wooden t’ing. What 
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for she no move, no laugh, no belong 
alive girl? Have makee die? My want- 
chee one-piecee gal can makee play-pidgin, 
makee laugh, makee chin-chin.” He 
meant by this a merry girl who could 
laugh and talk. 

‘* He got too muchee fear,” said the go- 
between. ‘He no sabee what fashion 
man you belong. No have see foreign 
mav. Het ink you no likee him.” 

‘* Talkee play-pidgin,” said Sam (play- 
pidgin is, literally, funny business). ‘See 
can makee laugh. Chop-chop,” said he, 
which means hurry up; ‘“ makee play- 
pidgin talk.” 

‘‘No can talkee chop-chop,” said the 
agent; ‘‘ no can t’ink chop-chop.” 

‘* Oh, you one-piecee foolo,” said Sam. 
‘Tell her my come Eulopean side where 
women got dlesses. Ling-pu side alle 
gals got tlousers. My tink she b'long 
one-piecee man.” 

The pidgin-English is too confusing to 
follow farther. His joke about suspect- 
ing from her trousers that she was a man 
was conveyed to her in Chinese; and a 
smile broke over her face —a childish 
smile, such as one might win from a grave 
European miss of six, if one were very 
amusing indeed. 


‘*Good enough,” said Sam; ‘‘she’s 
really quite pretty.” 
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Plumblossom put her handkerchief in 
her bosom and endeavored to do without 
it. Then she took it out again, and be- 
gan to try to pull it to pieces again. 

‘* Hang it!” said Beebe; ‘‘ there she is, 
glum again. I don’t want a stuffed im- 
age. Tell her I must have good spirits. 
Here, I'll do what I can in Chinese, and 
you help me out. Tell her she must learn 
English. She must get a pair of India- 
rubber jaws. Oh, my! no one knows 
what rubber isin China. Well, say that 
she must eat with a knife and fork alle 
same a farmer cuts up a pig. Tell herI 
wear white boards around my wrists and 
around my neck—these things, you know 
—and have got on harness under my 
coat—suspenders—like a horse. Tell her 
you will show her my great big tub where 
I go swimming like a fish every day. I’m 
like a duck, you know. Tell her I've got 
web feet. Good! Why, she’s as merry 
as agrig! That's what I want—fun all 
the time. I hate quiet people and I hate 
solemn people. Tell her I am velly good 
man—no wantchee slave or servant— 
wantchee Number One wife—Number One 
proper, alle same European. I want her 
to put on European clothes and see my 
friends—no, that will alarm her. Don’t 
tell her that; time enough for that.” 

He used many Chinese words, and 
Plumblossom gathered in many of his 
ideas. After a time, while he talked, she 
arose and went to him, and put out her 
hand and giggled. Nothing but friend- 
liness prompted her—indeed, I doubt 
whether she could have said why she 
did it. 

Sam was charmed with her. He had 
been quite as nervous as she. He fully 
appreciated the awkwardness of the sit- 
uation. Now he saw in a flash her de- 
sire to please even in the strange position 
in which she was placed. He was de- 
lighted with her. 

‘*More better you talk to him,” said the 
go-between. ‘‘ More better I go’way.” 

‘* Yes,” said Sam. ‘‘ Leave her here. 
I will pay you to-morrow at my office. 
Hold on! You tell this girl that she is 
to take care of my house, my money, and 
my servants. Tell her my boy will show 
her all the rooms,and how to use the 
things, and how I want her to live. I 
go away for two weeks in my house-boat 
to-morrow. When I come back she 
must have learned everything, ready to 
make me a nice home.” 


Thus Sam Beebe married Plumblossom. 
Such unions—or rather unions of foreign- 
ers and China women—were more com- 
mon twenty years ago, and forty years 
ago, than now, for now there are good 
schools in the treaty ports, and the chil- 
dren of Europeans are not so generally 
sent home to Europe to be polished and 
married there. Steam has made the world 
smaller. More women go to China every 
year. There grow less and less excuse 
for and less and less tolerance of the ir- 
regular unions that once were common. 
But Sam was one of the few who really, 
seriously meant to make a China woman 
his wife,and to live out his days in China. 
He did not mean to sequester Plumblos- 
som in the basement of his house with the 
servants, never to be seen by his friends. 
Nor did he intend to have her come 
stealthily from the Chinese quarter, to 
flit away in the mornings. There are 
many customs in China, but Sam's way 
was aboveboard. 

He came to Ling-pu years ago to learn 
the tea business. Unfortunately he fell 
in love just as he was leaving. A prim 
little maiden, set against a background 
of Devonshire hedge, with a cloud of 
tree foliage over it, and a square Saxon 
church tower over that, did the mischief. 
Arrived in Ling-pu, he at once decked 
his bedroom with a photograph of Miss 
Prim. He soon took it down, because 
the following steamer brought word that 
her father objected. She was not to think 
of love ‘‘or any other nonsense” for years, 
or till she was five-and-twenty. That was 
one reason why Beebe became so pro-Chi- 
nese that it was inadvisable to criticise 
China folk ever afterward. Differences 
of opinion about the natives help to make 
life endurable at the treaty ports. Ling- 
pu, like all those ports, is a place belittled 
by the custom of its people in forever re- 
ferring to the antipodes as ‘‘ home.” They 
keep on saying, ‘‘ ve sent home for that 
book”; ‘‘ these prunes are from the army 
and navy stores at home;” ‘I spent three 
months at home five years ago;” or, ‘‘I’d 
as soon be buried if I could not go home 
every winter.” That custom and what 
it implies are hurtful to one’s happiness 
in Ling-pu. Then, again, it is a place 
where one’s set or social circle becomes a 
little band of bores, whose stories one gets 
to know by heart, where the perfidious 
English and American women are very 
few, and are married to the other fellows, 
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as a rule. 


Like all the other treaty ports, 
Ling-pu is a place where everybody dines 
at eight or half past, as near bedtime as 
possible, because there is nothing else to 


do at night. It is a place where every 
man meets literally every other man of 
consequence at the club at noon, each 
person going there with the desperate 
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hope that he may hear of a good book 
to order from home, or of a tiny sugges- 
tion of scandal, or that he may meet a 
new-comer from anywhere on God's green 
earth who will be able to talk of something 
new, or who, at any rate, has not heard 
one’s best stories till he is tired of them. 
Not one word of this is my opinion of 
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the picturesque life in those charming 
treaty ports. This snarling description 
of them is what Sam Beebe gave me 
when he was *xplaining how he had be- 
come pro-Chinese purely from love of 
the Chinese for their sterling commercial 
honesty, their polish, their philosophy, 
and their need of champions to oppose 
those who slander them. Then, again, 
Sam said he had to take one side or the 
other out of his love for the English, who 
would die of ennui, unless there was 
something to quarrel about. 

A few words about some phases of life 
in the Chinese treaty ports will explain 
not only Sam Beebe’s attitude toward the 
Chinese, but the entire course of his ex- 
traordinary conduct. Most Europeans in 
these ports fancy that they detest the Chi- 
nese—just as a goodly many in the Japan- 
ese ports detest the Japanese. They re- 
fuse to know more about the natives than 
they can learn by looking at them in the 
streets and shops through jaundiced eyes. 
Many boast that they have employed faith- 
ful servants for years at a time, yet never 
knew the name of one. They call them 
“boy,” ‘‘ cook,” and “‘larn pidgin,” those 
being the names of the posts to be filled 
in each household. These and most of 
the others repeat the silliest and most 
cruel lies that can be found in books upon 
China—lies that are plentiful in all con- 
science. They tell strangers that all Chi- 
nese eat dogs and rats, slaughter or sell 
their girl babies, beat their wives and of- 
ten kill them, have no hearts, never show 
affection, never bathe or wash, and so on 
ad infinitum. They pass by the artistic 
treasures of the Chinese with a grimace, 
and fill their houses with things Japan- 
ese, chosen solely because they are Japan- 
ese, without regard to their merit or lack 
of it. Or they load their walls with a 
still lower grade of ornaments brought at 
greatexpensefrom England. They decline 
to learn or use a single word of Chinese, 
preferring to force the Chinese to talk to 
them in “ pidgin-English,” which sounds 
like English baby prattle. In every thou- 
sand English are half a dozen men who 
cast their lot in China in a friendly, prac- 
tical spirit, recognizing the excellent qual- 
ities of the Chinese, and ascribing their 
faults to bad government, a silly religion, 
and Oriental torpor. 

Beebe lost patience with the Chinese- 
haters, and called them ‘“‘ second-hand 
English,” or no Englishmen at all, but a 


special breed, like the Shanghai chickens 
He ridiculed them for dressing their wives 
and children in the fashions of three dec 
ades agone. Their barelegged children 
matched their own straight-up-and-dow) 
silk hats, in his mind; matched their tasi 
for port and madeira, their fondness fo 
monocles, beards, and side whiskers, ani 
their heavy drinking. Even the old-fash 
ioned games at cards they played aroused 
his sarcasm. He turned to the Chinese 
for naturalness and genuineness, and be 
came interested in them. He saw the 
meu painting houses with sponges or rags 
dipped in their paint-pots. He saw the 
carpenters holding their bucksaws side- 
ways instead of up and down. He saw 
them pulling their knives toward instead 
of away from their bodies. The thou- 
sands of men and women riding in wheel- 
barrows interested him, and it amused 
him to note the conceit of the barrow- 
men, who taunce. the ’ricksha coolies, 
saying, ‘‘We push like men; you pull 
alle same as horses.” Every object in the 
swarms of humanity was strange: the 
women in trousers, the better-class men 
in long skirts; the girl children with their 
hair coiled over one ear, their little bro- 
thers with their trousers split up the in- 
side of each leg, and crowns of tinssl or 
worsted upon their sacred heads. The 
modesty of the women pleased him. And 
their dress was as modest as their behav- 
ior, showing no hint of the figure, no- 
thing save their heads, hands, and feet. 
When Sam called in a tailor, the man 
eame loaded like an immigrant, with 
bags of sample-books. This man mea- 
sured only one half or one side of him— 
from the seam in the back of his coat out 
to the end of the left-hand sleeve. He 
put down a strange jumble of Chinese fly- 
tracks on a piece of paper, not in lines, 
but in great confusion. When he brought 
the garments to try them on they were 
inches too big in all directions, but he 
knew what he was about. ‘‘Oh, can 
cuttee,” he said; ‘‘more better make 
plenty big first time.” Beebe called in a 
boot-maker, and was still more interested. 
This mechanic came with nothing but 
his fan and a pencil. He tore the mar- 
gin off a sheet of newspaper, and made a 
few measurements of Beebe’s foot with 
that. He bound Beebe’s toes with tlie 
piece of paper, and nicked the paper 
where it came together. So he mea- 
sured the instep, the ankle, the length 
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of the foot, nicking the paper afresh each 
ime. 

While Sam Beebe was thus interested 
in the tea, business and in the Chinese, a 
fearful thing befell the little Chinese girl 
who was destined to cross the path of his 
life in so peculiar a manner. She was a 
farmer’s daughter, and lived in the Hol- 
land-like water-threaded country near 
Soo-chow. Her name was Liu, and she 
lived in a village full of Lius—all rela- 
tives and of the same family—where farm- 
ing was the only occupation save that of 
the keeping of a little 
water-side tea-house 
by one of the Lius. 

Plumblossom had two 
little brothers, but they 
went to school, and left 
her and her mother to 
do most of the work of 
the little three-acre rice 
farm that was their 
homestead. Very much 
of Plumblossom’s time 
was taken up with at- 
tending the buffalo, 
whose principal busi- 
ness was to pump up 
the water with which 
the farm-land was fre- 
quently soaked. This 
buffalo belonged to two 
households, to Plum- 
blossom’s father and 
his richer next-door 
neighbor, but the neigh- 
bor had only one child, 
a grown-up son, so it 
fell out that she was 
the one to lead it to 
the water when it had 
nothing else to do than 
cool itself and keep off 
the flies by submerging 
all of itself except its 
snout. Also she was 
the one to lead it along 
the tow-path and up to 
the graveyard near the 
village joss-house, that 
it might graze,and save 
the cost of so much 
other food. And after 
her father had put the 
chain of buckets into 
the canal, and adjust- 
ed its wheel to the big 
cogged buffalo wheel 
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that was pivoted flat upon the ground, 
she it was who sat just outside the circu- 
lar track of the clumsy but gentle brute, 
and talked to let him know that she was 
by, and that he could not doze and loaf 
and chew the cud as he forever wanted to 
do. Before she hitched the buffalo to the 
bar of the wheel she blinded him with a 
tortoise-shell over each eye. The two hol- 
low shells were tied the right distance 


apart in a loop of rope, and when the 
loop was thrown over the buffalo’s head 
the shells fitted over his eyes like two 
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cups. Once blinded and hitched and set 
to work, she had nothing to do but to sit 
down and talk to him or to herself. 
However bot it might be she was com- 
fortable. The irrigation wheel was un- 
der a picturesque shed made of four poles 
supporting a thick thatched roof. On the 
way to Soo-chow once Plumblossom had 
seen some such sheds that were beautified 
by pumpkin vines that climbed the posts 
and trailed all over the thatch, ornament- 
ing the posts with their big starlike leaves, 
and glorifying the roofs with their green- 
ery and their numerous great yellow 
blossoms. The Chinese love flowers quite 
as much as do the Japanese, and Plum- 
blossom, like all her people, had them 
around her or in her hands during each 
month of the twelve. So her father’s 
pump-shed was one of those that were 
made gay in Jate summer with a bloom- 
ing pumpkin vine. She had plenty of 
company. She had the dog, the pig, and 
her mother, and the next door farmer’s 
wife, when they were tending the rice or 
taking the seed plants out of the little 
bed where they first grew and planting 
them in the big sunken field. She had 
all the active life of the canal for com- 
pany. The tow-path was on the other 
side of the canal, and a rest-house was op- 
posite where she used to sit. Ali ihe in- 
cessant business of that highway went on 
before her eyes. She saw travellers in 
wheel - barrows, richer folk in Sedan 
chairs, tramps, soldiers, coolies with their 
loads swung from bamboos bridging their 
shoulders. She saw the shaven-headed, 
spotted-skulled priests in gray footing it 
from city to city, story-tellers gathering 
little crowds in the rest-house, where, 
also, poor travellers often stopped to 
build a fire and cook their rice and tea. 
And up and down the river went all the 
craft, sailing, rowing with the big yoolo, 
or tracking—as that locomotion is called 
when all the crew yokes itself to a haw- 
ser and pulls a boat along. She saw the 
rice-boats, each carrying the grains in a 
basket the size of a cabin. She saw the 
great chop-boats of merchants and man- 
darins, the man-power boats that go by 
means of a huge paddle-wheel worked by 
gangs of coolies, the little noisy fleets of 
fishing-boats, and now and then she saw 
the ‘‘ glass boat” of a white foreign devil, 
and the gorgeously carved and gilded 
‘* flower-boats ” of those women who are 
not allowed houses in cities, and who lead 


wrong lives because they are slaves, and 
were bought and taught music and sing- 
ing and pretty accomplishments of a]! 
kinds for that purpose. Plumblossom 
did not think much, but if she had been 
ever so thoughtful she could not have 
imagined it possible that she would ever 
be some one’s boughten slave, or have to 
do with foreign devils. 

She was twelve or thirteen years of 
age, and, physically, as much the woman 
as though she were thirty. And she was 
pretty, with a plump, dimpled, doll-like 
face, large soft eyes, and a thick-lipped 
mouth. On one day, while she was 
watching the buffalo and its grazing, the 
sun had sunk almost to the rim of the 
great luxuriant plain around her. She 
was about to turn the buffalo homeward 
when slie came upon an express-boat, a 
long narrow vessel like a large rowboat, 
propelled by a yoolo in the stern, and 
fitted to carry one or two passengers. It 
was tethered to her side of the canal, and 
just as she first saw it a kindly-looking, 
middle-aged woman emerged from under 
the mats that covered the middle of the boat 
and questioned her about her home and 
people and age 2nd what not. Plumblos- 
som chatted with her freely, and even 
accepted some European candies which 
the woman gave her. The stranger told 
her she had lost a daughter just like 
Plumblossom in looks and age, and then, 
as if this train of thought led naturally 
to it, she said she still had some of her 
daughter's clothing, though she had no 
use for it. Said she: ‘“‘I have here in 
the boat a beautiful pair of her trousers, 
silk, and very broad, with a foot of rich 
embroidery on the bottoms. If they will 
fit you, you may have them. Come down 
and try them on over your own.” 

How many, many times the girl had 
been warned never under any circum- 
stances to venture upon a strange boat! 
How many times she had warned other 
children in the same way! She looked 
toward her home. No one was in sight. 
What harm could it do to try to geta 
beautiful pair of silk trousers? Surely 
none except an honest woman could have 
so kind a heart and voice. So she leaped 
aboard the boat, down in the shadow of 
the high bank of the canal, and followed 
the woman under the mats. She had not 
more than bent herself and gone half- 
way in when some one clapped a hand 
over her mouth and threw her on the 
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boat’s bottom. It was a man who did 
this. The woman put his hand away 
and bandaged her mouth with an old blue 
cotton apron, and then tied her wrists and 
ankles. Then she stroked her hair and 
patted her head, and talked kindly to her, 
while Plumblossom felt the keel of the 
boat grate down from the bank, and then 
felt it swaying to and fro, sideways, with 
the strong strokes of the yoolo as it shot 
along the canal—which way she could 
not tell. All she could see was the man 
seated in the stern, and working the single 
broad oar with his foot as if it were a 
third hand. 

‘You pretty piece of jade-stone,” said 
the woman. ‘‘ Don't be frightened. No 


You 


harm is going to happen to you. 
are going to a fine city to dress well, and 
eat rich food, and have nice times. There, 
there, don’t be frightened.” 

‘**Tell her that’s if she’s quiet,” said the 


man at the yoolo, or sculling-oar. ‘‘If 
she screams or makes a noise, or tries to 
escape, I will cut her throat. I will chop 
her all up into fish-bait, and sprinkle her 
over the water.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” said the woman in a sooth- 
ing tone; ‘‘she will be good. Never 
mind him, pretty blossom. You and I 
will have nice times, and you shall live 
like a mandarin's daughter.” 

All night long the express-boat sped on 
and on without stopping, and so Plum- 
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blossom was taken to Ling-pu, stolen to 
become a slave girl, and to be sold to the 
highest bidder, wnite or yellow. Upon 
her promise not to try to escape, the wo- 
man gave her better clothes than she had 
ever seen in her native village. She was 
better fed and more kindly treated than 
any girl she had ever known. On every 
alternate day a man of the actor class 
came and gave her lessons in singing. 
ife also taught her to accompany herself, 
when she sang, upon what we might call 
a guitar. Most of the songs he taught 
her were classical, beautiful, such as are 
sung in the forbidden city of the Emperor. 
One or two would not be thought very 
nice in Europe or America, or, as a general 
rule,in China. She was taught how to 
dress her hair fashionably, how to cover 
her face with wet paste so that it would 
be deathly white and pretty when it 
dried. Jewels were loaned to her when- 
ever she went out with her mistress to 
the tea-gardens or the theatre. Her little 
brain was kept in a whirl with sight-see- 
ing among the shops and théatres;tea- 
houses and tea-gardens, and with merry 
parties of the friends of her owners. But 
her future hung over her like a black, 
threatening cloud. Other captives, a few 
kidnapped and the others purchased-—in 
the North, where folks are poor, or in 
Kwan-tung, where they are greedy—filled 
her little mind with thoughts of dreadful 
things that might befall her when she 
changed owners. Her worst dread con- 
nected her future with the foreign bar- 
barians—the white men. She preferred 
to look forward to beggary. In that she 
shared the opinion of all the Chinese. 

She was being trained for sale—to Sam 
—and at the same time, slowly and un- 
consciously, he was forming his mind and 
tastes to the point at which such a bar- 
gain would be possible. If the story of 
how they lived as man and wife, and 
what untoward circumstances marred 
their bliss, seems long a-coming from my 
hand, the reader must have patience. 
Were they English folk the action of 
their story would be its all in all, but in 
China the conditions that surrounded this 
couple make the best of the tale, make 
the tale possible, and are more interest- 
ing than the tale itself—sad and peculiar 
as it is. 

Sam Beebe was unconsciously in train- 
ing to take Plumblossom or some other 
China woman to wife. He saw many 
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Chinese women, but he did not see he 

In China the wives of the poor are like 
the poor, always in evidence. They a 

to be seen in the shops, serving and labor 
ing; in the shop doorways, sewing a: 

nursing; and in the streets and road wa: 

bearing burdens and running errands 
In the country one sees them at work in 
all the fields. But the nicer women a. 
seldom seen. Their lives are spent ir 

doors in the women’s quarters of thx 
dwellings and mansions, and when the 
leave their houses they do so in Sedan 
chairs, where only their faces are seen, 
and then only by those who approach 
the front,6f the vehicle. Sam never saw 
the wives of his acquaintances among the 
Chinese. Nor did they ever speak of 
them unless he inquired how they were. 
Then each Chinaman would reply, ‘‘ My 
little stay-at-home is well.” The only 
ones, except coolie women, that Sam saw 
were the singsong girls he met at the 
_ditiners that his Chinese friends gave, and 


that he gave in return. Chinese gentle- 


men and merchants invite their friends 
to banquets in very queer houses. They 
are the best restaurants in China. The 
viands are brought in from the cook- 
shops, and the women of each house and 
the singsong girls, who are hired to come 
and make music, add greatly to the cost 
and finish and pleasure of such meetings. 
What might be the difference if he were 
not present, Sam never knew, but at all 
such repasts to which he was invited not 
a single breach of even European pro- 
priety ever marred the occasions. We 
may all join Sam at one of these ban- 
quets, and get an insight as deep into 
Chinese private life as it is easy for any 
stranger in China to enjoy. 

Fancy any one of a hundred gates in 
any one of a hundred yellowish-brown 
walls in an alley in a crowded city. En- 
ter the gate and behold a small court with 
a two-story house hemming in three sides 
of it. Around the front of the second 
story a balcony, and in the windows, look- 
ing out, young girls, with chalked white 
faces, jet eyebrows and eyes, and gaudy 
silks and showy hair jewélry. In some 
windows, old women with baldish heads 
and protruding teeth—for no one knows 
the dental science there. Enter a large 
square room on the ground-floor. At one 
end see the great four-poster bed, its sides 
all but enclosed with carved wooden pan- 
els lined with richly embroidered silk. 
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At the other end of the room—the usual 
ylace of honor found in every room in 
every house in China—a raised plat- 
form, either padded and with pillows 
and a smoking lay-out in the middle, or 
set with two chairs and a table between 
them for the lay-out. On the walls,scrolls 
with painted words or painted pictures on 
them. On a table, the flower of the sea- 
son. In the middle of the room a large 
circular dining - table, at which no man 
can say he is the MacGregor. Fancy the 
places all occupied at the table, and it 
loaded witi: viands in bowls and saucers: 
a large roast fish, sliced roast duck with 
cut-up pancake, peanuts sugared, a ra- 
gout of tripe, almonds, almond pudding, 
shrimp croquettes, stewed pigeon and pi- 
geons’ eggs,sliced fish and stewed chicken 
in one bowl, sliced ham, grapes, boiled 
sharks’ fins, vegetables of many sorts. in 
front of each man at table a saucer of 
soy, @ pipe, a cup of hot samsu or rice 
wine, chopsticks. Behind each man a 
baby-faced girl to light the pipe. The 
girls form an outer circle around the 
table. Having all the world of colors to 
choose from, they resemble the lilies with 
their loose coats and big trousers, the silk 
coats embroidered around the edges, the 
trousers deeply embroidered at the bot- 


toms, where tueir tiny V-shaped embroid- 
ered silk shoes (just big enough for your 


two middle fingers) peep out. The sleek, 
glossy hair of each young woman is in- 
crusted with very small pearls and jade- 
stones made in ashield for each side of her 
head. Behind, in and around each coil, 
are pins of gold, enamel, or jade-stone. 
No women in the world have more beau- 
tiful hair or dress it more beautifully. 
These girls are like children, wide-eyed 
in repose, but always ready to exclaim 
‘‘hi-yah” and to giggle. Nine times in 
ten when spoken to they make this sound 
of assent, ‘‘ Hic!” Every now and then 
there is a stir at the door, betokening the 
arrival of a singsong girl. She comes in 
great style, swaying upon her squeezed 
feet—her ‘‘ golden lilies,” as a lily sways 
in a perfumed breeze—so the poets de- 
scribe it. She has an old woman with 
her. She carries a gourd-shaped guitar, 
with thumb-serews as big as the hair-pins 
in an ancient Japanese picture of a lady. 
She sings—usually, but not always—out 
of the top of her head, and accompanies 
herself on the guitar, lightly. Whenever 
she attempts high notes or a tremolo the 
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men yell like Irishmen in a fight. She is 
always applauded, praised, and thanked. 
Sam has heard singsong girls with the 
sweet pure voices of angels or of children, 
and has noticed that over their delicious 
singing the Chinamen lose their heads. 
The meal wears on for hours. Eating is 
indulged in strangely—a bit of this or 
that, now and then, petween talks, be- 
tween smokes, between games. Guess- 
finger is the favorite game. Two men 
clinch their fists, and throw them out 
with a varying number of fingers dis- 
played. Each must guess the added num- 
ber of the fingers shown. They guess 
out loud, as an officer yells orders on a 
battle-field. If one guesses right, all the 
others watching, the other man must 
drain his samsu-cup. 

Out of the interest in these antipodean 
folk that was thus developed in Sam 
Beebe came his purchase of one of them 
for $400, without the jewels, which the 
proprietor said ought to go with her; 
came Plumblossom’s realization of almost 
the worst dread she harbored—the very 
worst being that of indiscriminate ac- 
quaintance with foreigners. 

Thus they wedded, and were reasonably 
happy. Indeed, she was as happy as a 
doll could be. No land produces more 
willing, obedient, uncomplaining wives. 
As they say of the doll half of Japan, 
‘*the women never answer back,” so it is 
said of the Chinese toy-women. Plum- 
blossom bore her husband a fine boy and 
girl. She never answered back when he 
scolded, swore, or complained. She lived 
only to wait upon him. And though for- 
bidden even to speak to her former com- 
panions, and though none else of her na- 
tion, except coolie women, would recognize 
her existence,she was happy—because Sam 
was kind and her children loved her. She 
was not only loyal, virtuous, and submis- 
sive, she was a helpful companion. She 
knew as much about his hobby—rare porce- 
lain—as he did, and more of the religion 
of the established church than he began 
to know. She was not the doll she look- 
ed. If any one ever was lucky in that 
sort of wedlock it was Sam, his best friends 
thought. 

She and Sam had been married less 
than eleven years when he went to Eng- 
land to look after the estate of his father, 
who had recently died. He was the heir 
to the farm in Devonshire. He became a 
boy again when he reached there. The 
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country charmed him; he would be in- 
sensate whom Devon would not charm. 
And lo! his former flame, Miss Prim, had 
also lost her father, and had come into a 
large farm adjoining his. It was neces- 
sary to see her. She welcomed him effu- 
sively. She had never married. Her 
admiration for him was evident. He be- 
came gallant, and said pretty, soft things. 
She purred, and showed him half of a six- 
pence he had given her when aboy. To- 
gether their land would be the finest farm 
owned by a commoner in that corner of 
England. On the other hand, she was 
narrow and very pious; while he— There 
were many thises and thats to put together. 
He weighed them, and proposed marriage 
to her—the second time. He begged her 
not to reply until she received a letter 
from him. In that letter he told her of 
Plumblossom and the boy and girl. 

She replied by post, saying that sne 
realized the force of his excuses for his 
conduct. He was in a barbarous land, 
far from home. He had been heart- 
broken. (She had been, too.) This ‘‘ac- 
quaintance with the native woman ”— 
she was at first dreadfully shocked—but, 
as he said, it was formed when he was 


young and never expected to return to 
civilization. She could only say, ‘let 
bygones be bygones.” So they were mar- 
ried, and travelled about Europe for a 
year. During most of that year Sam 
thought of his companion. When he 
was packing to take her to China he 
thought of Plumblossom and his chil 
dren—and I hope he thought of what a 
scoundrel he was. He began to talk a 
great deal of what was on his mind—] 
mean of parts of it—his children. 

‘*Sam,” said Mrs. Beebe, ‘‘I can think 
only of you, not of myself. Your happi- 
ness is henceforth my only care. I am 
well along in life; we may have no such 
blessings. I will adopt your children. I 
have been thinking of it. I have decided 
it. I will hear nothing against it.” 

‘‘God bless you, madam!” said he. 
‘*Then I have not a care in the world.” 
To himself he said, ‘I will not annoy my 
wife with the matter, but I will see that 
Plumblossom is comfortable as long as 
she lives.” Thus he and his new wife 
settled the future of all concerned — in 
their minds. 

In Ling-pu Sam Beebe’s arrival with 
an English wife startled no one. She 
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was welcomed in the best houses, and the 
wonder of the community, whether she 
knew of Plumblossom’s existence, was 
hidden from her. The men asked Sam 
point-blank what he was going to do with 
the China woman, and he blustered that 
he would never forget her, that she should 
never want. He felt a sinking at his 
heart, however, and he postponed his visit 
to his old home day after day. At last 
he went there, and told Piumblossom the 
whole story. She was perfectly calm— 
outwardly. She took it like an Indian, 
or a clam. In the same way she would 
have gone to the headsman’s block. In 
Japan and China they have sayings like 
this: ‘* Well, thank God, the worst has 
happened! Now luck must change for 
the better.” 

‘*Do you want to come here with your 
Number Two wife?” she asked. ‘‘This 
house is yours, I will leave it. I un- 
derstand that you Europeans never show 
two wives.” 

He knew what she intended by the ex- 
pression ‘‘ Number Two wife.” He quiv- 
ered under the thrust. But he was in the 
wrong and she was in the right. He could 
say nothing. 


‘*T want Eunice and Sam,”hesaid. ‘“‘I[ 


cannot get along without them, Plumblos- 


som,” 

‘‘That’s proper,” she said. ‘* You will 
always have them, Mr. Beebe. They will 
be always safe with you—in your home— 
here, with their mother and your true 
wife.” 

‘* But, Plumblossom, I want them with 
me all the time. I must—” 

‘‘Oh, you will come back to me, then? 
I am glad.” 

‘‘No, I will not come back to you. 
Now understand this, Plumblossom. I 
am married proper now. I have taken a 
Number One European wife. She will 
take care of my children. She will treat 
them kindly, love them, be a good mother 
to them.” 

‘You are crazy,” she said; and now 
her eyes blazed. ‘‘I will not fool you by 
pretending not to understand you. I am 
your only wife. You said so to me a 
thousand times. I am a good and honest 
wife. I have done no wrong. Now hear 
me. So long as we are together the chil- 
dren belong to both of us. If you leave 
me, under the Chinese law they are mine. 
I have inquired. Iam right. Go away 
now, and come back sensible. Do not in- 
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sult me. Stay away till you are yourself, 
I can wait as many years as you like.” 

Beebe went back to his hoiel crestfallen. 
He told Mrs. Beebe that he did not know 
what to do; that he feared the China wo- 
man would never part with the children. 
He was despondent. Now that his boy 
and girl were kept from him, he longed 
for them, loved them as he had not known 
he could love any one or any thing. He 
became gloomy, and remained ill -tem- 
pered for days atatime. He talked con- 
tinually of his children, and put their 
portraits in his bedroom, which was also 
his wife’s. She read his thoughts, and, 
with the pride and confidence of an Eng- 
lish woman, determined to go herself and 
bring the boy and girl back with her. 
Plumblossom was a meek kitten of a wo- 
man, she had always heard. She could 
easily handle her, she thought. 

She called on the China woman, and, 
instead of a kitten, encountered a tiger. 
She was graciously permitted to explain 
her errand before the tiger showed its 
claws. 

‘““Hi-yah!” exclaimed Plumblossom; 
‘“you come from my husband, and you 
want my children? Do you know what 
you are in China? You are his mistress! 
Do you know your place, your duty?” 
(Here she backed against the only door 
that her victim might not escape.) ‘‘ The 
duty of a Number Two woman, of a con- 
cubine, in China, is to wait upon her 
man’s mother and upon his wife. How 
dare you sit in my parlor? How dare 
you put on airs like a true woman? If 
you come here, come to the kitchen door, 
and humble yourself. Now go, and— 
and—be ashamed of yourself to let a 
European gentleman’s wife see the proof 
of her husband’s sin.” 

Plumblossom spoke in pidgin-English, 
but made herself understood. 

Matters did not mend afterward. Sam 
Beebe was gloomy. Ill-nature began to 
be second nature with him. Mrs. Beebe 
was still of a mind to have his children 
to bring happiness back to her home. 
She concluded that Plumblossom would 
sell them. She had heard that the Chi- 
nese make it a common practice to sell 
their fiesh and blood. She despatched 
Sam’s boy with $200 to offer it to Plum- 
blossom for young Sam. Plumblossom 
sent the messenger back with his ears 
tingling. Then shc called on Sam at his. 
office, and bade him come and see her. 
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Her manner impressed him, and he fol- 
lowed her home. Once in-doors she 
trembled with such excitement as he had 
not believed she could ever be subject to. 
And still she tried to talk calmly. 

‘*T can catch $500 for one of the chil- 
dren,” she said. ‘* What do you say?” 

‘*Sell one of the chiidren?” he cried. 
‘*Good God! are you mad?” 

‘““No b’long mad,” said she. ‘‘I no 
want sell children. Your Number Two 
wife want me to sell. She sent servant 
pay me $200. Very good. I think jou 
want me sel! one—maybe you poor.” 

She fell back upon pidgin-English, to 
give freer expression to her thoughts. 
He was all but paralyzed with alarm, for 
he knew the children were hers to do as 
she pleased with. 

‘“‘Think maybe can catchee plenty 
money. Think I go look see can find 
somebody wantchee child. If you live 
Number One true wife then children be- 
long alle same you, alle same me; my no 
can sell. If you like more better Number 
Two woman, then children b’long China 
mother; maybe she wantchee sel! one.” 

‘** Are you mad?” 

‘*No—no D’long clazy. My thinkee 
ploper China fashion. Supposee you 
wantchee buy one-piecee child —some- 
body else no can get.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” said Sam, ‘‘ I'll buy both; 
well, one, then. I'll pay what you say.” 

‘*No,” said she; ‘‘supposee you talk 
ploper plice. You sabe how much you 
child can catchee. You child no belong 
countly gal like me—belong fine Eulo- 
pean genterman child. Before time you 
tellee me in your countly evelybody can 
catchee $5000 if makee die when tlavel. 
S'posee you pay $5000 one-piecee child.” 

‘*Plumblossom, if you say so, I will 
pay well for the boy. Not $5000, but I 
will take both children, and see that you 
have money and are cared for while you 
live.” 

‘**Boy?” she said. ‘‘ Who talkee boy? 
My talkee girl. My wantchee boy—no 
can sell. My alle time talkee sellee gal. 
Hi-yah! you thinkee me foolo? You pay 
me $5000, you catchee gal. You no want- 
chee? My can get plenty man wantchee 
gal.” 

‘You cannot mean what you say. 
You would sell our little girl—you, a 
China woman, knowing what it means to 
sell a girl?” 

‘“What ting?” she asked—meaning 


‘‘what’s the matter?” ‘*‘My have been 
sell before time, and my catchee good 
luck. My been good, good gal, good 
wife. What man can say my no good 
Number One wife? Hey! You speakee 
me bad?” 

Sam Beebe was at his wits’ ends. He 
inferred from what she said that she 
wanted a great price for his daughter, 
though she would sell her toa stranger 
for what she could get. Then he feared 
she would reason that she had a right to 
part with his son to any one at any time, 
perhaps without his knowledge. The 
price she asked for his daughter showed 
him that she preferred not to let the chil- 
dren go to the care of Mrs. Beebe. He 
was alarmed at her words, and worse 
frightened by his own helplessness. He 
pleaded with her, begged her not to sell 
them—at least, not to any one but him. 
He swore he would not leave the house 
until she promised that the children 
should both be sold to him or should stay 
with her. He was greatly excited, and 
even his voice quivered. 

She listened in a strange mood. She 
raised herself taller and taller, and strode 
up and down the room softly, like a cat, 
yet with vigorous strides. When he 
paused for breath she went swiftly to him 
and released a storm of words: 

‘**Bea man,” shesaid, in half pidgin-talk, 
half Chinese. ‘‘ Be worthy of yeur wife— 


.- your real wife—and your children. Your 


slave woman has bewitched you. I would 
not sell one of the hairs of my children 
for all the money in Ling-pu. You know 
me better than to think ill of me. Who 
talked of selling children? Did I? No; 
in my country that is done by beggars 
and paupers and wicked people. I am not 
one of them. It was a European who pro- 
posed it—a Number Two woman. Yes,you 
ean go back to her and say I despise her, 
and tell her that in China decent wives 
do not even talk of selling children.” 

At the end of her tirade she did what 
Sam had never seen her do before—she 
wept. She flung her head upon her arms 
on a table and sobbed pitifully. 

Alas! Sam had a crying wife at both 
ends of the chain that connected the two. 
For Mrs. Beebe spent many a weary day 
in tears. He and she disagreed contin- 
ually. She made a time about his drink- 
ing —in China, where Europeans drink like 
fishes! She made a fuss about the club, 
and would not countenance card-playing. 


TWO. 


He was a man of the world, while her 
world had lain all in the shadow of a vil- 
lage church. Both had been their own 
masters too long. She crossed him too 
often, and this, on top of Plumblossom’s 
refusal to let him have his own children, 
made him unhappy. Time humbled his 
pride, and he began to call at Plumblos- 
som's to see his boy and girl. He spent 
his afternoons with them, and drove about 
with them daily. He only shared his din- 
ner-time with Mrs. Beebe, and when he 
did not quarrel with her, she quarrelled 
with him. She fancied that his visits to 
his other house were not wholly due to 
his fondness for his children, and that 
gave her a chance to widen the breach in 
her home. 

Six months after her arrival in Ling-pu 
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she went back to England. She said, 
frankly, that she would never see China 
again, and yet that she did not care to go 
home and confess she had made a mistake. 
He agreed to go with her, and to explain 
that for her health’s sake it was better for 
her to remain in Engiand, and that in a 
few years he would be able to join her 
and live upon his fortune. 

That was years ago, also. People in 
Ling-pu have almost forgotten how his 
English wife looked. His daughter is 
with her in England, receiving an Eng- 
lish training. His son is in business with 
him in Ling-pu. Plumblossom is so self- 
contained and calm and softly catlike 
that it is difficult for Sam to believe that 
she was ever excited for a few hours 
when she was a young mother. 


TWO. 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR. 


DREAMED I saw two angels hand in hand, 
And very like they were, and very fair. 
One wore about his head a golden band; 
A thorn-wreath crowned the other’s matted hair. 


The one was fair and tall, and white of brow; 
A radiant spirit-smile of wondrous grace 
Shed, like an inner altar-lamp, a glow 
Upon his beautiful uplifted face. 


The other's face, like marble-carvéd Grief, 
Had placid brows laid whitely o’er with pain, 
With lips ‘that never knew a smile’s relief, 
And eyes like violets long drenched in rain. 


Then spake the fair sweet one, and gently said: 
‘*Between us—Life and Death—choose thou thy lot. 
By him thou lovest best thou shalt be led; 
Choose thou between us, soul, and fear thou not.” 


I pondered long. 


**O Life,” at last I cried, 


‘**Perchance *twere wiser Death to choose; and yet 
My soul with thee were better satisfied!” 
The angel's radiant face smiled swift regret. 


Within his brother’s hand he placed my hand. 
‘Thou didst mistake,” he said, in underbreath, 

‘*And choosing Life, didst fail to understand. 
He with the thorns is Life, and I am Death.” 
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ENVY the stranger who saw Clovelly 

first. No one has ever seen it again 
as he saw it. This unique little fishing- 
village on the Devon coast became self- 
conscious no doubt from the moment it 
attracted notice and was openly admired. 
It began to put on airs not native, until 
it became what it is now—a little scene 
set for a theatre, or an Elzevir edition of 
a pleasure-place. Originally, I fancy, it 
was not so. Nature made it pretty, and 
man made it naively and unconsciously 
picturesque. But it has had the fate of 
all pretty beings who win admiration 
and come to be stared at, and then learn 
the commercial value of beauty and of 
notoriety. It has the air of posing for 
visitors, and probably it has acquired the 
habit, and poses when the spectators are 
not looking at it. It is conscious of it- 
self. The two donkeys pose—the same 
two that pose in all the photographs of 
the one narrow, steep, zigzag street. They 
stand about all day with their saddles 
and panniers, and look stupid and re- 
signed, but probably are not less self-con- 
scious than the rest of the inhabitants. 
Even a donkey who is photographed ev- 
ery day acquires the look of a person 
accustomed to face the camera. He looks 
more donkey than is natural. He is as 
much bric-a-brac as the collection of 
china at the tiny inn. The street itself 
poses—a rough narrow stairway lined with 
quaint cottages, which all have a mercan- 
tile aspect, with their display of photo- 
graphs, shells, flowers, and frequent signs 
of ‘‘ tea for sixpence.” Even the sea, ly- 
ing at the bottom of this sequestered gul- 
ly, down by the petty harbor, where the 
fishing-smacks rest on their beams at low 
tide, the sea dotted with boats and minia- 
ture colored sails—even the sea, open and 
free, and rounding up apparently as it is 
seen over the rounding shore, blue or even 
iridescent in the shifting lights and cur- 
rents, seems to dimple and whimple in self- 
consciousness. It is part of the set scene. 
All summer on pleasant days—for the 
Devon coast has its share of the liberal 
supply of waters that makes all England 
so lovely to look at—visitors, or ‘‘ trip- 
pers,” as they are called, come by hun- 
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dreds, in steamers and coaches and brakes 
and all sorts of traps, and crowd the litile 
street of Clovelly so that it is as difficul: 
to get through it as it is to walk in Cheap 
side at noon. Clovelly then becomes al 
most lost in its hungry admirers, who 
themselves become the sight, the ‘op 
era,” to which the hamlet furnishes the 
scene. And it is not unlike an opera 
either in that it is difficult to understand 
the words. For though the trippers are 
from all parts of the world, the most of 
them are from Devon, and they speak the 
English language as it is understood in 
that favored region, so distinguished for 
wild moors of granite ruggedness and 
heather bloom, grand and yet refined 
coast lines, sweet farms and homesteads, 
and Devonshire cream. The language is 
as thick, though not always as soft, as the 
cream. The descendants of Devon who 
use it, modified, in the United States, are 
accused of using ‘‘ Americanisms.” On 
the whole, it is to be regretted that the 
emigrants to America did not carry with 
them the Devonshire cream along with 
their language. 





II. 


If the other English resorts and water- 
ing-places do not pose like Clovelly, they 
all have the air of being satisfied with 
themselves and conscious of their attrac- 
tions. There is great variety of beauty 
and very little monotony. To the trav- 
eller accustomed to long distances and 
wide spaces everything seems on a tiny 
scale, but even in going a short distance 
the change of scenery, of speech, of man- 
ners, is so marked that the mind is im- 
pressed with the feeling that it is experi- 
encing a great world. The journey from 
the extreme east at Margate to the soutl- 
west at Penzance can be made by day- 
light in one day, but so rapid are the 
shiftings of scenery, so varied are the 
villages, cities, cathedrals, and courtry 
houses of distinction, so much of history 
and romance is crowded into the transit 
of a few hours, that the stranger may well 
fancy he has passed over acontinent. It 
seems wondrous, again, that such a little 
kingdom, whenever ore goes away from 
the great centres ci population, London 
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and Manchester, can be so provincial, 
This is, perhaps, the charm at the bottom 
of it all, that each region retains so much 
of its original life and characteristics, and 
is so secluded. The pulse of London, of 
course, is felt to beat in every part, but 
individuality of sections is not destroyed 
by this vital connection. I spoke of ev- 
erything being on such asmall scale, and 
yet this statement ought to be modified by 
a very important matter of observation. 
I recall the request of the man to his 
architect that he wanted a small house 
with many large rooms. This is exactly 
what England is. Considering the throng 
in the towns, the multiplicity of intersect- 
ing railways, the crowd on all station 
platforms, evidences of the dense pop- 
ulation and its active circulation, one 
wonders to see so much open country, 
so much moor and down and grazing- 
ground, and so many pleasure- grounds 
and commons, such great parks, and even 
forests, and in the towns themselves so 
much space left for health and recreation. 
It is easy to say that all this grew out of 
aristocratic conditions, but there has been 
great foresight used in the development 
with the growth of population. Spaces 
seem to have been left, by common con- 
sent and arrangement, in and about all 
the large towns and villages. For one 
thing, the cathedrals and churches, and 
the colleges of the great universities, are 
commonly treated with a sense of their 
dignity, and ample space is left about 
them to show their architecture. This 
at least was the old order, and I for one 
should not like to see it give way to util- 
itarian ideas. No one can see such a 
great cathedral close as that at Salisbury, 
ample green and flower beds, and stately 
residences set in leisurely dignity, or the 
quadrangles and great meadows and av- 
enues of trees and sequestered shaded 
walks and gardens of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, without gratitude to the wise 
founders of these lovely resorts of piety 
and learning. At home, with an almost 
illimitable amount of land, with space 
enough for a dozen Englands, we have 
almost always scrimped our spaces about 
churches and colleges, and allowed them 
no more room than we would to factories 
or prisons. Surely we could as well have 
afforded space to the dignity of learning 
and of religion as little and crowded 
England. In the matter of public parks 
we have—it is only now a few years—be- 
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gun to bestir ourselves, and when the ex- 
pense and difficulty of setting them apart 
have grown very great by our want of 
foresight. We are just coming to know 
that plenty of open spaces in and about 
our cities is not only of the highest san- 
itary value, but adds immensely to the 
value and pleasure of daily life. To 
build was our one idea, forgetting that 
where not to build is quite as important. 
Where have we, in a town of like impor- 
tance, such a noble esplanade and prom- 
enade as that of Plymouth Hoe? This 
great promenade is an open park of half 
a mile in extent, rising out of the town 
and fronting the sea, green and exquisite- 
ly kept, with winding paths and comfort- 
able seats for every point of view. It is 
flanked by the fort and by stately res- 
idences, and overlooks the harbor and 
breakwater, the ocean and the beautiful 
headlands towards the Cornish coast. 
Near the fort is a light-house, and front- 
ing the broad promenade a statue of a na- 
tive of Devon, the heroic Francis Drake, 
who was wont to sail out of this harbor, 
and a fine memorial of the Armada, set 
up on the 19th of July, 1888, the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the day when 
the boastful Spanish fleet was sighted off 
the coast. And to the left, below the 
great fortress, lies the Barbican, the old 
dock in the harbor where the fishing- 
boats land. It has been a famous place 
for centuries. From this landing used to 
sail Sir Richard Grenville, Sir John Haw- 
kins, Lord Howard of. Effingham, Sir 
Francis Drake, Frobisher, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh on their world-wide expeditions 
of discovery and marauding—indeed, it 
was from this spot that the gallant Ra- 
leigh embarked on his last journey to the 
Tower and the block. But, more impor- 
tant to us, the spot is marked by a stone 
where the Pilgrim Fathers embarked on 
the Mayflower—the little company of Mr. 
Bradford, probably not much noted in 
1620, but whose performances in the world 
Plymouth now likes to commemorate by 
a fine window in the Guildhall. 


Il. 


Notwithstanding the cockneys who are 
not content to stay in London, but per- 
vade the summer resorts, and some other 
people, including cockneys born in Amer- 
ica, but without the educated impudence 
of the English kind, England is a charm- 
ing place to loiter in in the summer sea- 
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son. If I were asked, howevei, to say 
what is one of its distinctions, I should 
say, seriously, that it is a place where the 
traveller can have his boots blacked. I 
do not mean daubed over with a sticky 
compound, and uncleaned and dim in an 
hour, but permanently polished. In the 
smallest and most out-of-the-way inn 
in England (and I am glad to say that 
unpretending inns can still be found 
that preserve the old traditions of com- 
fort and civility) boots are polished, high- 
ly polished. This may seem a very low 
and unimportant matter to mention. It 
is, however, a note of good service, and 
one of the characteristics of the high civ- 
ilization of our British friends, as much 
so as their habit of travelling about with 
trees for their boots. It means a de- 
termination to be comfortable and well 
cared for throughout. The whole of 
society is built upon this idea; the ser- 
vants are servants for the sake of making 
society comfortable; and I am not sure 
but well-brushed clothes and polished 
boots are as much a part of the Eng- 
lish constitution as the five-o’clock cup 
of tea. Nobody knows exactly what the 
constitution is; but Mr. Balfour, when he 
rises in the House of Commons and says 
that such and such a proceeding violates 
it, is not surer he is right than the |um- 
blest subject is when he appeals to it in a 
matter of his individual comfort. The 
idea of the average Britisher is to get the 
most satisfaction possible out of his daily 
life, in little things as well as in large, 
and he will not put up with slack service, 
among other annoyances; and the ser- 
vants, who are in turn served by other ser- 
vants, feel in thesame way. This means, I 
take it,subordination and order,or,in other 
words, civilization. And a sense of some 
leisure goes with this enjoyment of the 
small things. I have never heard the 
English aceused of lack of enterprise, or 
lack of sturdiness and a disposition to 
have their own way, but they certainly 
have come to the idea that life is too val- 
uable to be frittered away in perpetual 
uneasiness. And I am pleased to bear 
my testimony to one thing, at least among 
the class who travel for business or plea- 
sure, and some who travel rarely, that 
they know enough to lie abed in the 
morning. We got the raw idea from the 
English that ‘‘early to bed and early 
to rise makes a man happy, healthy, and 
wise”; but they seem to have given up 
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this notion pretty generally; and if they 
are wise, and obviously healthy, and to| 

erably happy, they evidently now owe 
this blessing to plenty of sleep in the most 
delicious time for sleep. There is another 
rule for the workers in factories and 
mines; and I noticed in the great prison 
of Dartmoor, fourteen hundred feet above 
the sea, on the desolate and cloud-covered 
moor, that the convicts were required to 
hustle out at five o’clock in the morning. 
But these examples do not interfere wit} 
my general conclusion, for I fancy that 
these compelled classes, these early risers, 
are not the healthiest and happiest, and 
probably not the wisest. Another version 
of the adage is that getting up at daylight 
makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 
I do not see, however, that the wealthiest 
in England are the class that get up first 
in the morning. And speaking still of a 
civilized way of living, one cannot but 
see, in spite of the democratic talk and 
the labor agitations and the poverty and 
the liberal use of spirits, that there is a 
good deal of solid content in England, 
even when the country is stirred—as it 
rarely is stirred otherwise—by a general 
election. One marks a general disposi- 
tion to mind one’s own business, and to 
wait in a conservative sort of way for 
time to right existing hardships. There 
is much of the disposition that Teresa, the 
excellent spouse of Sancho Panza, had. 
You will remember that memorable con- 
versation between the pair in relation to 
the expected governorship of the island, 
and Sancho’s desire to make his daugh- 
ter ‘‘my lady.” Sancho had said that he 
should drop dead were he not sustained 
by the hope of soon Secoming governor 
of an island. ‘‘ Not so,” quoth the wife. 
‘*Do thou live and let all the govern- 
ments in the world go. Thou camest 
into the world without government, thou 
hast lived hitherto without government, 
and thou mayest be carried to thy long 
home without government when it shall 
please the Lord. How many people in 
this world live without government, yet 
do well enough, and are well looked 
upon!” Teresa is a type of a consider- 
able portion of rural England, which is 
content with its condition, which is de- 
lighted to see the coach of my lord and 
lady ratile through the town and call 
at the inn, and which in the late elec- 
tions was easily led to give hearty cheers 
for the House of Lords. And the San- 
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chos of the Island are governed, not 
knowing it, by the Teresas. 
IV. 

England is about to take up seriously 
the drink problem. I think the recent 
election settled this. The turning down 
of Sir William Harcourt in Derby was 
no doubt due to his advocacy of the local- 
option bill, for, though his majority would 
have been reduced, it is likely that he 
would have escaped the wave that en- 
gulfed so many Liberals but for the spe- 
cial hostility of the public- houses and 
licensed victuallers, and the general pub- 
lic dread or misunderstanding of the bill 
he advocated in Parliament, and to which 
he had pledged his party. This scheme 
was in principle what our local - option 
law is—-that each community shall vote 
whether it will or will not license the 
selling of intoxicating liquors. This issue 
had to be met on the Conservative side. 
The leading speakers denounced the bill as 
an unwarranted invasion of personal lib- 
erty and of vested rights, and gained votes 
thereby, but they also recognized the enor- 
mity of the evil of intemperance, and the 
necessity of dealing with the problem in 
aradical way. The shrewd English states- 
man always tries to know what the public 
opinion is, and to satisfy it as well as guide 
it. Mr. Arthur Balfour, who is to-day 
the most popular man in England, not 
only by reason of his courtesy and abili- 
ty, but in the trust in his character and 
his elevated morality, expressed himself 
clearly in favor of legislation that should 
respect vested rights, and leave all men 
free to have what in moderation they 
wish to drink, without subterfuge and 
without hypocrisy (I am not quoting his 
words), but that should be-a solid gain 
in temperance reform, and minimize the 
evils of the present public-house system. 
The evils of excessive drinking are gener- 
ally recognized; there are too many pub- 
lic-houses, beyond ail reasonable necessi- 
ty even of a drinking community, and 
the relation of the drinking habit to pov- 
erty and crime is forcing itself upon the 
public mind. But there has been no 
unity of action among temperance men; 
some are for local option, others for pro- 
hibition, others for some scheme of dras- 
tic regulation. Judge Thomas Hughes 
(‘Tom Brown ”) has struck the right key 
by calling for the formation of a United 
Temperance Party. The response to this 
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call was immediate, from the high-class 
newspapers and from Church of England 
dignitaries and from dissenting bodies. 
But the English are intensely practi- 
cal. They do not care to attempt the 
impossible, taking human nature as it is, 
nor to commit themselves to theoretical 
legislation, of which the practical work- 
ing is more than doubtful. And they 
have, high and low, a strong sense of 
vested rights, and of the sacredness of 
property which has been legally come by, 
and that compensation shall be made for 
it when the public interest demands its 
surrender. The words of the Bishop of 
Chester, who endorses Judge Hughes's 
proposal, are worth quoting: ‘‘No gov- 
ernment, however strong, can afford to 
entangle itself with the temperance ques- 
tion till the reformers have ceased to make 
havoc of one another. No government, 
however strong, can afford to set at 
naught a united temperance party reso- 
lutely bent on ‘a definite, moderate, and 
reasonably comprehensive policy.’ Not 
only so, ‘ the trade’ itself, strong as it has 
been, is and will be against inequitable 
and over-drastic proposals, will be shorn 
of half its strength against a measure 
which by its fairness and practicability 
carries with it the mind anda conscience 
of the moderate multitudes.” Exactly 
what scheme of reform the United Tem- 
perance people will propose is not yet 
known, though signs point to a popular 
control in communities of the traffic, by 
some such plan as the Gothenburg, that 
is, that the selling of liquor should be 
done by the town or borough. The ex- 
pected law must require the local authori- 
ties to deal with the retail liquor traffic in 
some specified way. The Archdeacon of 
Manchester, Dr. Wilson, writes that ‘* the 
preliminary condition is to secure an equi- 
table settlement of the compensation of 
the present license-holders. Nothing can 
be done while this blocks the way. This 
question can only be settled when the 
leaders of reform schemes agree on some 
compromise, such as the giving notice of 
the termination of licenses, with the op- 
tion of sale previous to the termination. 
It is certain that the whole force of the 
Church of England will be thrown on the 
side of the reform. It could not general- 
ly support Sir William Harcourt’s bill; 
but it will support one that is more just 
and workable and durable and hopeful, 
and is not so purely negative. We want 
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better public refreshment and meeting 
rooms for the people, real dining and 
drawing rooms for them, and not only 
less drink sold.” Another suggestion is 
that there should be a long notice to pub- 
licans,as was proposed in Lord Aberdare’s 
bill, say ten years. If a long notice is 
given, the publicans will have no just 
ground of complaint if at the end of the 
time specified there is a free reduction of 
the number of public-houses. The Har- 
court bill, which, it is said, never could 
have done any appreciable good in Eng- 
land, and actually exempted Ireland, 
drove the publicans into the support of 
the Unionist government, but they make 
a great mistake if they suppose that the 
Unionist party will regard with indiffer- 
ence the vice and the misery and the crime 
which are associated so largely with the 
present public-house system. 

Action is expected and demanded of the 
new government. The Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Conference at Plymouth urges unity 
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of action for the new legislation, in the 
urgent need for reform in the licensing 
laws. It is evident from the action of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, My 

Chamberlain, in controlling the sale of 
liquor in the transfer of Bechuanaland 

and from the speeches of Mr. Balfour, that 
they felt the responsibility of the situa 

tion. The problem is a most complicated 
one which the government has to face 

Vested rights must, in the Englishman’s 
sense of justice, be cared for, and it is evi 

dent that Mr. Balfour speaks for the mod 

erate English masses when he intimates 
the injustice of a local option-law which 
would put the minority under the tyran- 
ny of a mere majority, and subject vested 
interests to the recurring hazard of a fluc 

tuating popular vote. What is desired is 
a stable reform, and none the less radi- 
cal because it is reasonable and moderate. 
It is needless to say that the United States 
will watch the English experiment with 
the greatest interest. 





POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on September 12, 1895.— 

News was received at Washington that on 
July 13th a Wyoming constable and his posse of 
twenty-six settlers arrested a hunting party of Ban- 
nock Indians, and murdered fifteen of them, The 
United States District-Attorney and Marshal re- 
ported that the murders were planned with delib- 
eration. 

On September Ist a slight earthquake shock was 
felt along the Atlantic seaboard from Delaware to 
Long Island. 

The Cuban rebellion continued with vigor. Fif- 
teen thousand Spanish troops were landed on the 
island September 9th. 

After one defeat and one race lost through fouling 
the American sloop Defender, Valkyrie I/1. brought 
to an end the international contest for the America’s 
Cup by crossing the starting-line off Sandy Hook Sep- 
tember 12th, and withdrawing from the race. 

During the month anarchists were active through- 
out Europe. In Russia the nihilists, on August 
19th, blew up the barracks at Taola, killing 300 
persons. Nine hundred nihilists were arrested Sep- 
tember 6th in Moscow and St. Petersburg. A bomb 
was explo led on the stairway of the French consul- 
ate at Ancona, Italy, August 16th. An anarchist 
with a lighted bomb was arrested ir. Baron Roth- 
schild’s bank at Paris, September 5th. 

Advices from Kars, September 9th, reported that 
five Armenian villages had been pillaged by Turks. 
One hundred Mussulmans were killed by Bulgari- 
ans at Janacli, in Macedonia, August 9th, 


News was received August 26th that four of the 
leaders of the attack upon the Christian mission at 
Ku-Cheng, China, had been beheaded. 


DISASTERS. 


August 15th.—The town of Przytyk, in Poland, 
was destroyed by an incendiary fire, leaving 4000 
persons homeless. 

August 19th.—A boiler in the Gumry Hote!, at 
Denver, exploded and the building burned. Twenty- 
six persons were killed. 


OBITUARY. 


August 14th_—At Leipsic, Baron von Tauchnitz, 
the publisher.— At Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
Thomas Hovenden, the artist, aged fifty-five years. 

August 16th.—At Eureka Springs, Arkansas, ex- 
United States Senator Samuel Bell Maxey, aged 
seventy years. 

August 19th.—At Lake Minnewaska, New York, 
ex-Justice William Strong, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, aged eighty-seven years.—At Os- 
ceola, Wisconsin, Leonard W. Volk, the sculptor, 
aged sixty-seven vears, 

August 22d.—At New eben Conmebhion, Luzon 
Burritt Morris, ex-Governor of Connecticut, aged 
sixty-eight years. 

August 25th.—At North Adams, Massachusetts, 
Henry Oscar Houghton, the publisher, aged seventy- 
two years. 

ember 1st.—At Washington, Marshall McDon- 
ald, United States Commissioner of Fish and Fish- 
eries. 
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THE BICYCLERS. 
A Parce, 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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“MY ELDEST!” 


CHARACTERS: 


Mr. Rogert Yanps.iey, an expert. 

Mr. Jack Bartow, another 

Me. THappeus Perkins, @ beginner 
Mr. Epwarp BraDwey, @ scoffer 

Mus. THappevs Perkins, @ resistant. 
Mus. Epwarp BraD.ey, an enthusiast. 
JENNIE, a maid 


The scene is laid in the drawing-room of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thaddeus Perkins, at No. — Gramercy 
Square. It is late October ; the action begins 
at 8.30 o'clock on a moonlight evening. The 
curtain rising discloses Mr. and Mrs. Perkins 
sitting together. At right is large window 
facing on square. At rear is entrance to draw- 
ing-room. Leaning against doorway is a 
safety bicycle. 

Perkins. Well, Bess, ’'m in for it now, and no 
mistake. Bob and Jack are coming to-night 
to give me my first lesson in biking. 

Mrs. Perkins. Ym very glad of it, Thaddeus 
I think it will do you a world of good. You've 
been working too hard of late, and you need 
relaxation 

Perkins (doubtfully), I know that—but— 
from what I ¢an gather, learning to ride a 
wheel isn’t the most restful thing in the world. 
There’s a great deal of lying down about it; 
but it comes with too great suddenness ; that 
is, 30 Charlie Cheeseborough says. He learned 
up at the Academy, and he told me that he spent 
most of his time making dents in the floor with 
his head. 

Mrs. Perkins. Well, I heard differently. 
Emma Bradley learied there at the same time 
he did, and she said he spent most of his time 
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making dents in the floor with other people’s 
heads. Why, really, he drove all the ladies to 
wearing those odious Psyche knots. The time 
he ran into Emma, if she badn’t worn her back 
hair that way she’d have fractured her skull, 

Perkins. Ha! ha! They all tell the same 
story. Barlow said he always wore a beaver 
hat while Cheeseborough was on the floor, so 
that if Charlie ran into him and he took a 
header his brain wouldn’t suffer. 

Mrs. Perkins. Nevertheless, Mr. Cheesebor- 
ough learned more quickly than any one else 
in the class. 

Perkins. So Barlow said—because he wasn’t 
eternally in his own way, as he was in every 
one else’s. (A ring is heard at the front door.) 
I guess that’s Bob and Jack. 

Enter Jennie. 

Jennie. Mr. Bradley, ma’am. 

Perkins. Bradley? Wonder what the deuce 
he’s come for? He’ll guy the life out of nie. 
(Enter Bradley.) Ah, Brad, old chap, how are 
you? Glad to see you. 

Bradley. Good-evening, Mrs. Perkins. This 
your eldest ? [ With a nod at Perkins. 

Mrs. Perkins. My eldest ? 

Bradley. Yes—judged from his togs it was 
your boy. What! Canit be? You! Thad. 
deus? 

Perkins. That’s who I am. 

Bradley. When did you go into short trou- 
sers ? 

Perkins (with a feeble laugh). Oh, these—ha! 
ha! I’m taking up the bicycle. Even if it 
weren’t for the exhilaration of riding, it’s a 
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“HE DROVE ALL THE LADIES TO WEARING THOSE 
ODIOUS PSYCHE KNOTS,” 


luxury to wear these clothes. Old flannel 
shirt, old coat, old pair of trousers shortened 
tothe knee, and golf stockings. I’ve had these 
golf stockings two years, and never had a 
chance to wear ’em till now. 

Bradley. Youve got it bad, haven’t you? 
How many lessons have you had? 

Perkins. None yet. Fact is, just got my 
wheel—that’s it over there by the door—pneu- 
matie tires, tool-chest, cyclometer, lamp—all 
for a hun. 

Bradley (with a laugh). How about life-in- 
surance? Do they chuck ina policy for that ? 
They ought to. 

Perkins, No—but they would if I’d insisted. 
Competition between makers is so great,they’ll 
give you most anything to induce a bargain. 
The only thing they really gave me extra is 
the ki-yi gun. 

Mrs. Perkins. The what? 

Perkins. Ki-yi gun—it shoots dogs. Dog 
comes out, catches sight of your leg— 

Bradley. Mistakes it for a bone and grabs— 
eli? 

Perkins. Well—I fancy that’s about the size 
of it. You cau’t very well get off,so you get 
out your ki-yi gun and shoot ammonia in the 
beast’s face. It doesn’t hurt the dog, but it 
gives him something to think of. This is the 
way it works. (Gets the gun from tool- bor.) 
I’m the rider—see? (Sits on a chair, with face 
to back, ana works imaginary pedals.) You're 
the dog. I’m passing the farm-yard. Bow- 
wow! out-you spring—grab me by the bone— 
I—ah—I mean the leg. Pouf! I shoot you 
with ammouia. [Suits action to the word. 

Bradley (starting back). Hi, hold on! Don’t 
squirt that infernal stuffat me! My dear boy, 
get a grip on yourself. I’m not really a ki-yi, 
and while I don’t like bicyclists, their bones 
are safe from me. I won’t bite you. 

Mrs. Perkins. Really—I think that’s a very 
ingenious arrangement; don’t you, Mr. Brad- 
ley? 
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Bradley. I do,indeed. But, as long as we're 
talking about it, I must say I think what 
Thaddeus really needs is a motorman-gun, to 
squirt ammonia, or even beer, into the face of 
these cable-car fellows. They’re more like 
to interfere with him than dogs—don’t you 
think ? ’ 

Perkins. It’s a fiist-rate idea, Brad. I'll sug 
gest it to my agent. 

Bradley. Your what ? 

Perkins (apologetically). Well, I call him m\ 
agent, although really I’ve only bought th 
one wheel from him. He represents the Cza: 
Manufacturing Company. 

Bradley. They make Czars, do they ? 

Perkins (with dignity). They make wheels. 
The man who owns the company is named 
Czar. I refer to him as my agent, becaus 
from the moment he learned I thought of buy- 
ing a wheel he came and lived with me. | 
couldn’t get rid of him, and finally in self-de 
fence I bought this wheel. It was the only 
way I could get rid of him. 

Bradley. Aha! That’s the milk in the cocoa- 
nut,eh? Hadu’t force of mind to get rid of 
the agent. Couldn’t say no. Humph! I 
wondered why you,a man of sense, a man of 
dignity, a gentleman, should take up with 
this— 

Perkins (angrily). See here, Brad, I like you 
very much, but I must say— 

Mrs. Perkins (foreseeing a quarrel). Thad- 
deus! ’Sh! Ah, by-the-way, Mr. Bradley, 
where is Emma this evening? I never knew 
you to be separated before. 

Bradley (sorrowfully). This is the first time, 
Mrs. Perkins. Fact is, we’d intended calling 
on you to-night, and I dressed as you see me. 
Emma was in proper garb too, but when she 
saw what a beautiful night it was, she told 
me to go ahead, and she— By Jove! it almost 
makes ine weep! 

Perkins. She wasn’t taken ill? 

Bradley. No—worse. She said: “You go 
down on the ‘L.’. Pll bike. It’s such a splen- 
did night.” Fine pisce of business this! ‘To 
have a bicycle come between man and wife is 
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a pretty hard fate, I think—for the one who 
doesn’t ride. 

Mrs. Perkins. Then Emma is coming here ? 
Bradley. That’s the idea, on her wheel 
coming down the Boulevard, across Seventy- 
second Street, through the Park, down Madi- 
son, across Twenty-third, down Fourth to 

Twenty-first, then here. 

Perkins. Bully ride that. 

Mrs. Perkins. Alone? 

Bradley (sadly). I hope so—but these bicy- 
clists have a way of flocking together. For 
all I know, my beloved Emma may now be 
coasting down Murray Hill escorted by some 
bicycle club from Jersey City. 

Mrs. Perkins. Oh dear—Mr. Bradley! 

Bradley. Oh, it’s all right, I assure you, Mrs. 
Perkins. It’s merely part of the exercise, don’t 
you know. There’s a hail-fellow-well-metness 
about enthusiastic bicyclists, and Emma is in- 
tensely enthusiastic. It gives her a chance, 
you know, aud Emma has always wanted a 
chance. Independence is a thing she’s been 
after ever since she got her freedom, and now, 
thanks to the wheel, she’s got it again, and 
even I must admit it’s harmless. Funny she 
doesn’t get here, though (looking at his watch) ; 
she’s had time to come down twice. 

[ Bicycle bells are heard ringing. 

Mrs. Perkins. Maybe that is she now. Go 
and see, will you, Thaddeus? [ Lxit Thaddeus. 

Perkins (without), That you, Mrs. Bradley ? 

(Mrs. Perkins and Bradley listen intentiy. 

Two Male Voices. No; it’s us, Perk. Got your 
wheel ? 

Bradley and Mrs. Perkins. Where can she 
be? 

Enter Perkins with Barlow and Yardsley. 

They both greet Mrs. Perkins. 
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Yardsley. Hullo, Brad! 
a lesson too? 

Barlow. Dressed for it, aren’t you, by Jove! 
Nothing like a Tuxedo coat for a bicycle ride. 
Your coat tails don’t catch in the gear. 

Bradley (severely). I haven’t taken it up— 
fact is, 1 don’t care for fads. Have you seen 
my wife? 

Yardsley. Yes—saw her the other night at 
the Academy. Rides mighty well, too, Brad. 
Don’t wonder you don’t take it up. Contrast, 
you know—eh, Perk ? 

Perkins (turning to his wheel). Bradley’s a 
little worried about the non-arrival of Mrs. 
Bradley. She was coming here on her wheel, 
and started about the same time he did. 

Barlow. Oh, that’s allright, Ned. She knows 
her wheel as well as you know your business. 
Can’t come down quite as fast as the “L,” 
particularly these nights just before election. 
She may have fallen in with some political 
parade, and is waiting to get across the street. 

Bradley (aside). Well, 1 like that! 

Mrs. Perkins (aside). Why—it’s awful! 

Yardsley. Or she may possibly have pune- 
tured her tire —that would delay her fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Don’t worry, my dear boy. 
I showed her how to fix a punctured tire all 
right. It’s simple enough—you take the rub- 
ber thing they give you and fasten it in that 
metal thingumbob, glue it up, poke it in, pull 
it out, pump her up, and there you are. 

Bradley (scornfully). You told her that, did 
you? 

Yardsley. I did. 

Bradley (with a mock sigh of relief). You 
don’t know what a load you’ve taken off my 
mind. 

Barlow (looking at his watch). H’m! 
deus, it’s nine o’clock. 
The moon is just right. 

Yardsley. Yes—we can’t begiu too soon. 
Wheel all right? 

Perkins, Guess so—I’m ready. 

Bradley. Vl go out to the corner and see if 
there’s any sign of Mrs. Bradley. [ Exit. 

Mrs. Perkins (who has been gazing out of win- 
dow for some moments). Ido wish Emma would 
come. I can’t understand how women can do 
these things. Riding down here all alone at 
night! It is perfectly ridiculons! 

Yardsley (rolling Perkins’s wheel into middle 
of room). Czar wheel, eh? 

Perkins (meekly). Yes—best going—eh ? 

Barlow. Can’t compare with the Alberta. 
Has a way of going to pieces like the “ one- 
horse shay ”—eh, Bob? 

Yardsley. Exactly—when you least expect 
it, too—though the Alberta isn’t much better. 
You get coasting on either of ’em, and half- 
way down, bang! the front wheel collapses. 
hind wheel flies up and hits you in the neck, 
handle-bar turns just in time to stab you in 
the chest; and there you are, miles from home, 
a physical, moral, bicycle wreck. But the 
Arena wheel is different. In fact,I may say 
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“HAVE YOU A SHAWL-STRAP IN THE HOUSE?” 


that the only safe wheel is the Arena. That’s 
the one I ride. However, at fifty dollars this 
one isn’t extravagant. 

Perkins. I paid a hundred. 

Yardsley. A wha—a—at? 

Perkins, Hundred. 

Barlow. Well, you are a—a—good fellow. 
It’s a pretty wheel, anyhow. Eh, Bob? 

Yardsley. Simple beauty. Is she pumped 
up? 

Perkins. Beg your pardon ? 

Yardsley. Pumped up, tires full and tight— 
ready for action—support an elephant? 

Perkins. Guess so—my—lI mean, the agent 
said it was perfect. 

Yardsley. Extra nuts? 

Perkins. What? 

Yardsley. Extra nuts—nuts extra. Suppose 
you lose a nut; what you,going to do—get a 
tow? 

Barlow. Guess Perkins thinks this is like 
going to sleep. 

Perkins. I don’t know anything about it. 
What I’m after is information; only, I give you 
warning, I will uot ride so as to get round 
shoulders. 

Yardsley. Then where’s your wrench? 
Screw up your bar, hoist your handles, elevate 
your saddle, and you’re O.K. What saddle 
have you? 

Perkins (tapping it). This. 

Barlow. Humph! Not very good—but we’ll 
try it. Come on. It’s getting late. 

[They go out. Perkins reluctantly. In a 
moment he returns alone, and rushing to 
Mrs. Perkins, kisses her affectionately. 

Perkins. Good-by, dearest. 

Mrs. Perkins. Good-by. Don’t hurt your- 
self, Thaddeus. [ Exit Perkins. 

Mrs. Perkins (leaving window and looking ai 
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clock on mantel). Ten minutes past nine and 
Emma not here yet. It does seem too } 
that she should worry Ed so much just for 
dependence’ sake. I am quite sure I sho; 
never want to ride a wheel anyhow, and ey: 
if I did— 

Enter Yardsley with a piece of flannel in hi 

hand. 

Yardsley. I beg pardon, Mrs. Perkins, |u 
have you a shawl-strap in the house? 

Mrs. Perkins (tragically). What is that yo. 
have in your hand, Mr. Yardsley ? 

Yardsley (with a glance at the piece of flun 
nel). That? Oh—ha-ha—that—that’s a—al 
—a piece of flannel. 

Mrs. Perkins (snatching the flannel from 
Yardsley’s hand). But Teddy—isn’t that a piece 
of Teddy’s—Teddy’s shirt ? 

Yardsley. More than that, Mrs. Perkins. It’s 
the greater part of Teddy’s shirt. That’s why 
we want the shawl-strap. When we started 
him off, you know, he took his coat off. Jack 
held on to the wheel, and I took Teddy in the 
fulness of his shirt. One—two—three! Ted 
dy put on steam—Barlow let go—Teddy went 
off—I held on 
—-this is what 
remained. It 
ruined the shirt, 
but Teddy is 
safe. ( Aside. ) 
Barring about 
sixty or seventy 
bruises. 

Mrs. Perkins 
(with a faint 
smile). And the 
shawl-strap ? 

Yardsley. I 
want to fasten 
it around Ted- 
dy’s waist, grab 
hold of the han- 
dle, and so hold 
him up. He’s 
all right, so 
don’t you wor- 
ry. (Exit Mrs. 
Perkins for 
shawl - strap.) 
Guess I'd better 
not say any- 
thing about the 
Pond’s Extract 
he told me to 
bring — doesn’t 
need it,anyhow. 
Man’s got to get 
used to leaving 
pieces of his 
aukle- bone on 
the curb-stone 
if he warts to 
learn to ride a 
wheel. Only 
worry her if I 
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asked her for it—won’t hurt him to suffer a 
Ww eek. 
Enter Bradley. 

Bradley. Has she come yet? 

Yardsley. No—just gone up stairs for a 
shawl-strap. 

Bradley. Shawl-strap? Who? 

Thaddeus (outside). Hurry up 
Pond’s Extract, will you? 

Yardsley. All right—coming. Who? 
what? 

Bradley. Who has gone up stairs after shawl- 
strap—my wife? 

Yardsley. No, no, no. 
yet? It’s Mrs. Perkins. 
and broke in two. 
together. 

Barlow (outside). Bring out that pump. His 
wheel’s flabby. 

Enter Mrs. Perkins with shawl-strap. 

Mrs. Perkins. Here it is. What did I hear 
about Pond’s Extract? Didn’t somebody call 
for it? 

Yardeley. No—oh no—nota bit of it! What 
you heard was shaw]-strap—sounds like ex- 
tract—very much like it. In fact— 

Bradley. But you did say yon wanted— 

Yardsley (aside). Shut up! Thaddeus 
banged his ankle, but he’ll get over it in a 
minute. She’d only worry. The best bicy- 
clers in the world are all the time falling off, 
taking headers, and banging their ankles. 

Bradley. Poor Emma! 

Enter Barlow. 

Barlow. Where the deuce is that Ex—- 

Yardsley (grasping him by the arm and push- 
ing him out). Here it is; this is the ex-strap, 
just what we wanted. (Aside to Bradley.) Go 
down to the drug-store and get a bottle of 
Pond’s, will you ? [ Exit. 

Mrs. Perkins (walking to window). She can’t 
be long in coming new. 

Bradley. I guess Vl go out to the corner 
again. ( Aside.) Best bicyclers always smash- 
ing ankles, falling off, taking headers. If I 
ever get hold of Emma again, I'll see whether 
she’ll ride that— [ Rushes out. 

Mrs, Perkins, Tt seems to have made these 
men crazy. Tneversaw such strange behavior 
in all my life. (Zhe telephone bell rings.) What 
can that be? (Goes to "phone, which stands 
just outside parlor door.) Hello! What? Yes, 
this is 116l1—yes. Who are you? What? 
Emma? Oh dear, I’m so glad! Are you alive? 
Where are you? What? Where? The police 
station! (Turning from telephone.) Thaddeus, 
Mr. Barlow, Mr. Yardsley. (Into telephone.) 
Hello! What for? What? Riding without a 
lamp! Arrested at Forty-second Street! Want 
to be bailed out ? (Drops receiver. Rushes into 
parlor and throws herself on sofa.) To think of 
it—Emma Bradley! (Telephone bell rings violent- 
ly again; Mrs. Perkins goes to it.) Hello! Yes. 
Tell him what? To ask for Mrs. Willoughby 
Hawkins. Who’s she? What, you! (Drops 
the receiver ; rune to window.) Thaddeus! Mr. 
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with that 


Who 


Hasn’t she got here 
Perk fell off just now 
We want to fasten him 


“TELL HIM TO ASK FOR MRS. WILLOUGHBY HAWKINS.” 


Yardsley! Mr. Bradley !—all of you—come 
here, quick. 

[They rush in. Perkins with shawl-strap 
about his waist—limping. Barlow has 
large air-pump in his hand. Mrs. Per- 
kins grows faint. 

Perkins. Great heavens! 
ter? 

Barlow. Get some water—quick! 

[Yardsiey runs for water. 

Mrs. Perkins. Air! Give me air! 

Perkins (grabbing pump from Barlow’s hand). 
Don’t stand there like an idiot! Act! She 
wants air! 

[ Places pump on floor and begins to pump 
air at her. 

Barlow. Who's the idiot now? Wheel her 
over to the window. She’s not a bicycle. 

[ They do so. Mrs. Perkins revives. 

Perkins. What is the matter ? 

Mrs. Perkins. Mrs.Willoughby Hawkins—ar- 
rested——Forty-second Street—no lamp—bailed 
out. Oh, dear me,dear me! It ’ll all be in 
the papers! 

Perkins. What’s that got to do with us? 
Who’s Mrs. Willoughby Hawkins? 

Mrs. Perkins. Emma! Assumed name. 

Barlow. Good Lord! Mrs. Bradley in jail? 


What’s the mat- 
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Perkins, This is a nice piece of—ow—my 
ankle, my ankle! 

[ Enter Bradley and Yardsley at same time, 
Bradley with bottle of Ponds Extract, 
Yardsley with glass of water. 

Bradley. Where the deuce did you fellows 
go to? Vve been wandering all over the 
square looking for you. 

Perkins. Your wife— 


Bradley (dropping bottle). What? What 
about her—hurt ? 
Mrs. Perkins. Worse! [ Sobs. 


Bradley. Killed? 

Mrs. Perkins... Worse—l\-lol-locked up—in 
jail—no bail—wants to be lamped out. 

Bradley. Great heavens! Where?— when? 
What next? Where’s my hat?—what ’ll the 
baby say? I must go to her at once. 

Yardsley. Hold on,old man. Youw’re too ex- 
cited. I know the police captain. You stay 
here, and T’ll run up and fix it with him. 
If you go, he’ll find out who Mrs. Hawkins is; 
you'll get mad, and things will be worse than 
ever, 

Bradley. But 

Barlow. No buts, my dear boy. You just 
stay where you are. Yardsley’s right. It 
would be an awful grind on you if this ever 
became known. Bob can fix it in two minutes 
with the captain, and Mrs. Bradley can come 
right back with him. Besides, he can get 
there in five minutes on his wheel. It will 
take you twenty on the cars. 

Yardsley. Precisely. Meanwhile, Brad, you’d 
better learn to ride the wkeel, so that Mrs. 
B. won’t have to ride alone. This ought to be 
a lesson to you. 

Perkins. Bully idea (rubbing his ankle). You 
can use my wheel to-night—I—I think I’ve 
had enough for the present. (Aside) The 
pavements aren’t soft 
enough for me; and, oh 
Lord! what a stony 
curb that was! 

Bradley. I never 
thought I'd get so low. 

Yardsley. Well, it 
seems to me that a man 
with a wife in jail 
needn't be too stuck up 
to ride a bicycle. But 
—by-by—I'm off. 

[ Exit. 

Mrs. Perkins. Poor 
Emma—out for free- 
dom, and lands in jail. 
What horrid things po- 
licemen are, to arrest a 
woman ! 

Bradley (indignantly). 
Served her right! If 
women won't obey the 
law they ought to be 
arrested, the same as 
men. If she wasn’t my 


“MISSUS WILLERBY Ss : 
on wife, I’d like to see her 
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sent up for ten years or even twenty years 
Women have got no business— 

Barlow. Don’t get mad, Brad. If you kn: 
the fascination of the wheel you would’; 
blame her a bit. 

Bradley (calming down). Well—I suppos« 
has some fascination. 

Perkins (anxious to escape further lessons 
Oh, indeed, it’s a most exhilarating sensatio: 
you seem to be flying like a bird over the hig! 
ways. Try it,Ned. Goon,right away. Yon 
don’t know how that little ride I had brace 
me up. 

Barlow (with a laugh). There! Hear that! 
There’s a man who’s ridden only eight inch 
es in all his life—and he says he felt like a 
bird! 

Perkins (aside). Yes—like a spring chicken 
split open for broiling. Next time I ride a 
wheel it 711 be four wheels, with a horse fast 
ened in front. Ohmy! oh my! I believe I’ve 
broken my back too. [ Lies down. 

Bradley. You seem to be exhilarated, Thad 
deus. 

Perkins (bracing up). Oh, I am,I am. Nevy- 
er felt worse—that is, better. 

Barlow. Come on, Brad. Tl show you the 
trick in two jifties—it ’ll relieve your worry 
about madame, too. 

Bradley. Very well—lI suppose there’s no 
way out of it. Only let me know as soon as 
Emma arrives, will you? 

Mrs. Perkins. Yes—we will. 

[They go out. As they disappear through 
the door Thaddeus groans aloud. 

Mrs. Perkins. Why —what is the matter, 
dear? Are you hurt? 

Perkins. Oh no—not at all, my love. I was 
only thinking of Mr. Jarley’s indignation to- 
morrow when he sees the hole I made in his 
curb-stone with my ankle—ok !—ow !—and as 
for my back, while I don’t think the whole 
spine is gone, I shouldn’t be surprised if it had 
come through in sections. 

Mrs. Perkins. Why, you poor thing — why 
didn’t you say— 

Perkins (savagely). Why didy’t I say? My 
heavens, Bess, what did you think I wanted 
the Pond’s Extract for—to drink, or to water 
the street with? Oh Lord! (holding up his 
arm). There aren’t any ribs sticking out, are 
there? 

Barlow (outside). The other way—there- 
that’s it—you’ve got it. 

Bradley (outside). Why, it is easy, isn’t it ? 

Perkins (scornfully). Easy! That fellow’d 
find comfort in— 

Barlow (outside). Now you're off-—not too 
fast. 

Mrs. Perkins (walking to window). Why, 
Thaddeus, he’s going like the wird down the 
street ! 

Perkins. Heaven help him when he comes to 
the river! 

Barlow (rushing in), Here we are in trouble 
again. Brad’s gone off on my wheel. Bob’s 
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taken his, and your tire’s punctured. He 
doesn't know the first thing about turning or 
stopping, and I can’t run fast enough to catch 
him. One member of the family is in jail— 
the other on a runaway wheel! 
[Yardsley appears at door Assumes aiti- 
tude of butler announcing quest. 
Yardsley. Missus Willerby ’Awkins! 
Enter Mrs. Bradley, hysterical. 

Mrs. Bradley. Oh, Edward! 

[ Throws herself into Barlow’s arms. 

Barlow (quietly). Exeuse me — a— Mrs. 
Hawkins —ah—Bradley— but I’m not—IT’m 
not your husband. 

Mrs. Bradley (leoking up, tragically). Where’s 
Edward ? 

Mrs. Perkins. Sit down, dear—you must be 
completely worn out. 

Mrs. Bradley (in alarm). Where is he? 

Perkins (rising and standing on one leq). 
Fact is, Mrs. Bradley—we don’t knew. He 
disappeared ten minutes ago. 

Yardsley. What do you mean ? 

Mrs. Bradley. Disappeared ? 

Barlow. Yes. He went East—at the rate 
of about a mile a minute. 

Mrs. Bradley. My husband—went East? 
Mile a minute ? 

Perkins. Yes, on a bike. Yardsley, take me 
by the shawl-strap, will you, and help me over 
to that chair; my back hurts so I can’t lie 
down, 

Mrs. Bradley. Ned—on a wheel? 
can’t ride! 

Barlow. Oh yes, he can. What I’m afraid of 
is that he can’t stop riding. 

Bradley (outside). Hi—Barlow—help! 

Mrs. Bradley. That’s his voice — he called 
for help. 

Yardsley (rushing to window). 
stop! Yo,:. wife’s here. 

Bradiey (im distance). Can’t stop — don’t 
know how-— 

Barlow (leaning out of window). By Jove! 
he’s turned the corner allright. Ifhe keeps on 
around, we can catch him next time he passes. 

Mrs, Bradley. Oh, do, do stop him. I’m so 
afraid he'll be hurt. 


“POOR DEAR EDWARD!” 


Why, he 


Hi—Brad— 
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Mrs. Perkins (looking out). 
I can just see him on the other 
side of the square—and, oh 
dear me !—his lamp is out. 

Mrs. Bradley. Oh, 
Yardsley—Mr. Barlow 
Perkins—do stop him! 

[ By this time all are gaz- 
ing out of window, ex- 
cept Perkins, who 
nursing his ankle. 

Perkins. I guess not. I’m 
not going to lie down in the 
road, or sit in the road, or 
stand in the road to stop him 
or anybody else. I don’t be- 
lieve I’ve got a sound bone 
left; but if I have, I’m going 
to save it, if Bradley kills himself. If his 
lamp’s out the police will stop him. Why not 
be satisfied with that? 

Bradley (passing the window). For Heaven’s 
sake! one of you fellows stop me. 

Yardsley. Put on the brake. 

Barlow. Fall off. It hasn’t got a brake. 

Bradley (despairingly, in distance), Can't. 

Mrs. Perkins. This is frightful. 

Perkins (with a grimace at his ankle). Yes; 
but there are other fearful things in this 
world. 

Mrs. Bradley. I shall go erazy if he isn’t 
stopped. He'll kill himself. 

Yardsley (leaving window). IT have it. 
length of clothes-line, Mrs. Perkins? 

Barlow. What the dickens— 

Mrs. Perkins. Yes. 

[ She rushes from the room, 

Mrs. Bradley. What for? 

Yardsley. Vl lasse Lim, next time he comes 
around, 

Perkins (with agrin). 
There'll be two of us! 
We can start a hospi- 
tal on the top floor. 

Mrs. Perkins (return- 
ing). Here—here’s the 
line. 

[Yardsley takes it 
hurriedly, and 
tying it into a 
noose, hastens 
out, 

Perkins (rising). If 
I never walk again, I 
must see this. 

[ Limps to window, 

Mrs. Bradley. He’s 
coming, Mr. Yardsley ; 
don’t miss him. 

Barlow. Steady, 
Bob; get in the light. 

Mrs. Perkins. Sup- 
pose it catches his 
neck? 

Perkins. This beats 
the Wild West Show. 
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[A crash. 

All. He’s got him. 

[All rush out, except Perkins. 

Perkins. Oh yes; he learned in a minute, he 
did. Easy! Ha,ha! Gad! it almost makes 
me ferret my pain. 

i & asking: “Is he hurt? How do you 
26 ‘eo. Yardsley has rope-end in right 
hanw, .08e is tied about Bradley’s waist, his 
Tuxedo coat and clothing much the worse for 
wear, 

Mrs. Bradley. Poor dear Edward! 

Bradley (weakly kissing her). Dowt m-mind 
me. I—I’m all right—-only a little exhilarated 
—and somewhat—er—somewhat breathless. 
Fel like a bird—on toast. Yardsley, you’re a 
brick. But that pavement—that was a pile 
of ’em, and the hardest I ever encountered. I 
always thought asphalt was soft—who said 
asphalt was soft? 

Perkins. Easy to learn, though, eh? 

Bradley. Too easy. Vd have gone on—er— 
forever—er -if it hadn’t been for Bob. 

Mrs. Bradley. Vil give it up, Ned dear, if you 
say 80, 

Mrs. Perkins (affectionately). That’s sweet of 
you, Emma. 

Bradley. No, indeed, you won’t, for—er—I— 
I'd rather like it while it’s going on, and when I 
learn to get off—- 

Yardsley. Which you will very shortly. 

Barlow. You bet! he’s a dandy. I tanght 
him. 

Bradley. I think V’ll adore it. 

Perkins. Buy a Czar wheel, Brad. Best in 
the market; weighs only twenty pounds. I’ve 
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got ove with a ki-yi pump and a pneumat 
gun you can have for ten dollars. 

Jennie (at the door). Supper is served, ma’an 

[ Eri 

Mrs. Perkins. Let us go out. 

[She and Mrs. Bradley walk ou. 

Yardsley (aside). I say, Brad, you owe nv 
five. 

Bradley. What for? 

Yardsley. Bail. 

Barlow. Cheap too. 

Yardsley. Very. I think he ought to open 
a bottle besides. 

Perkins. Vil attend to the bottles. We'll 
have three. 

Barlow. Two will be enough. 

Perkins. Three-—two of fizz for you and Bob 
and the ladies, and if Bradley will agree, I’)! 
split a quart of Pond’s Extract with him. 

Bradley. Vil go you. I think I could take 
care of the whole quart myself. 

Perkins. Then we'll make it four bottles. 

Mrs. Perkins (appearing at door with her arm 
about Mrs. Bradley). Aren’t you coming? 

Perkins (rising with difficulty), As fast as we 
can, my dear. We’ve been taking lessons. 
Yardsley, you tow Bradley into the dining- 
room; and, Barlow, kindly pretend I’m a 
shawl, will you, and carry me in. 

Bradley. Vll buy a wheel to-morrow. 

Perkins. Don’t, Brad. I—TI’ll give you mine. 
Fact is, old man, I don’t exactly like feeling 
like a bird, 

[ They go out, and as the last, Perkins and 
Bradley, disappear stiffly through the por- 
tiéres, the curtain falls. 





WHERE HE DREW THE LINE. 

Tue man who sold windmills adjusted his 
chair at a new angle, crossed his feet on the 
railing of the balcony, locked his hands over 
the top of his head, and began: 

“Curious fellows, those Wayback farmers 
are; droll chaps to deal with, too; cute and 
sharp at a bargain. Most of. them know a 
good thing when they see it, so I took a good 
many orders; but once in a while I come 
across a conservative old hayseed whose eyes 
are closed to anything modern. One of that 
sort helped me to a good laugh the other day, 
and I might as well pass it on. 

“He was a genial, white-headed old fellow, 
who owned several fine farms, with prime or- 
chards and meadows, barns and fences in ap- 
ple-pie order, and dwellings serene in comfort. 

“He listened closely while I explained and 
expatiated on the utility and excellence of our 
especial make of machines; then taking a 
fresh supply of Cavendish, he squared himself 
in his chair, with his hands in his pockets, and 
held forth in this fashion : 

“*Waal, stranger,’ he said, ‘your machine 
may be all right; but now see here. I settled 
here in the airly fifties, broke the trail for the 


last few miles, blazin’ the trees as we came 
along. I had a fair start, good health, a yoke 
o’ cattle, a cow, an axe, with one bit an’ three 
coppers in my pocket. 1 built a log house 
with a shake ruff au’ a puncheon floor, an’ a 
cow-shed of popple poles ruffed with sod. I 
worked hard, up airly an’ down late, clearin’ 
up land by degrees, an’ diggin’ a livin’ out o’ 
the sile by main strength, an’ no favors except 
the blessin’ o’ the Almighty. The Lerd’s been 
good tome. He’s gi’n me housen an’ barns; 
He’s gi’n me horses an’ cattle; He’s gi’n me 
sheep an’ swine, an’ feathered fowl o’ many 
kinds. An’ now, stranger, after all that, I’ll be 
everlastingly durned if I'll be so mean as to 
ask Him to pump water for ’em.’ 

“ And then,” continued the story-teller, “ he 
brought his hand down on his knee with a 
whack that fairly echoed through the house. 
Of course I couldn’t urge him to purchase af- 
ter that expression of his sentiments, and I 
left him. Independent, wasn’t he ?” 

Then the windmill man chuckled, as if he 
enjoyed the memory of the scene he had just. 
described ; and his hearers enjoyed his story 
so much that when he left he was richer by 
three or four orders. 





WISHED TO GO ON. 
Daneotmne-Master. “One, two, three; one, two, three. So. Once more now. One, two, three; one, 


two, three.” 


Pouiy. “I knows dat now. Tan’t I do on an’ learn the four, five, thix ”’ 


A QUESTION OF IMPORT. 

HE was an ex-member of the United States 
army, and was naturally proud of it. His ex- 
periences during the civil war were many, and 
formed the staple of his conversation not only 
when he had guests, but in the bosom of his 
family. As time went on, his adventures grew 
in importance and magnitude, aud there came 
to be a pronounced belief among his friends 
that his imaginative powers were becoming 
by no means impaired by advancing years. 

Most appreciative of all his listeners was 


his youngest son, who night after night de- 
lighted to clamber upon his father’s knee, 
with the never-varying request of “ Papa, tell 
us some more about what you did in the war.” 
And he was always ready to tell the boy some- 
thing more; and as the narratives grew in num- 
ber, and the parental feats increased in valor, 
the boy grew wide-eyed, and proud to think of 
the warriorlike qualities of his father, until one 
night, when the story was told, the child inno- 
cently said, “ But, daddy dear, couldn’t you get 
anybody to help you put down that rebellion ?” 
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THE WOE OF A HUMORIST. 


For years I'd dwelt upon a thought—no matter 
what it be. 

’Twas full of wondrous import—or, that is, it was 
to me. 

I'd ne’er confided to a friend the very slightest 
hint 

That I had dwelt upon it or had deemed it had 
much in’t. 

And after many years had passed I tried to write 


it out, 

But found it most elusive, for it put my pen to 
rout 

I could not do it up in prose or write it down in 
verse, 


And every effort that I made seemed than the oth- 
er worse, 


But one day like a rush the words to give it to the 
world 

Came to me, and a sonnet—yes, a sonnet—was un- 
furled 

It ran in stately periods, and when I had it done 

It seemed of all the sonnets quite the very greatest 
one. 

I read the sonnet to my friend—the best friend that 
I had— 

And as I finished up the lines his face looked mor- 
tal sad. 


ay truly think,” said he, and sighed, “my mind 


has left me quite. 
I cannot truly see the point of what you've read 
to-night.” 


I read it to my wife, and she, sweet-hearted soul— 
she said, 

“T always like your verses, dear ’’—then shook her 
bonny head— 

“But you can do much better work than this, it 
seems to me. 

You waste your genius and your time at writing 
parody.” 

A last resource, I tried it on my eldest little boy, 

And he received it with a smile that tokened inner 
joy. 

“Tt’s bully, daddy dear,” said he, and snuggled to 
my vest; 

“ But [ must say I like your rinkty-dinkty nonsense 
best.” 


I sent it to an editor. “ He’ll understand,” said I, 

A day, a week, and e’en a month brought from him 
no reply. 

But finally the answer came. ’Twas like the ser- 
pent’s hiss. 

“Dear Blank,” said le, “I swear [ve tried, but 
can’t find fun in this.” 

And so it goes, The worst of woes in all my mor- 
tal span 

Has been to find myself set down as just a funny 
man— 

To find, when I am serious and try to do my best, 

My friends and family opine I’m much in ueed of 
rest, CARLYLE SMITH. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN 
WAR. 

CAPTAIN DUMESNIL and his company of 
chasseurs 4 pied had occupied a huge brewery 
in Alsace as a temporary outpost of the French 
army. Somewhat nearer ‘the German lines 


than the small garrison would have liked, sti! 
the massive stoue walls of the building and its 
outlying yards, and the high hill upon whic! 
it stood, gave the little band of Gauls a com 
forting sense of security, despite the nearness 
of the enemy. 

The brewery was full of beer. Every on 
of its vast stories held immense vats, casks, 
puncheons, barrels, tuns, of all kinds of beer, 
but the chasseurs would have none of it. The 
wondered at the depraved appetite of thei 
Alsacian fellow-citizens, but they neither drank 
nor destroyed the beer. 

For months the tricolor floated peacefully 
over the brewery, and the tide of war went 
surging by. At last an Alsacian priest brought 
to Dumesnil the news that the German army 
was to make a general advance, and that he 
was reliably informed that the Third Battalion 
of the Wild Jaegers was to make a secret night 
attack upon the brewery as the first move of 
the campaign. It was early morning. Be- 
fore night’ the chasseurs a pied conld put a 
goodly distance between themselves and the 
enemy. But Captain Dumesnil had been or- 
dered by bis commander to hold the brewery 
until relieved. He summoned his subalterns 
to meet him and agree upon a plan of defence. 
Upon first occupying the brewery, all ap- 
proaches save one had been destroyed by pits, 
abatis, and heaps of rocks. There was but 
one way of entering the brewery, and that was 
through a pair of great gates that led into 
a walled court-yard. Once within the court- 
yard, entrance to the brewery could be gained 
by means of the many doors and windows. 
The court-yard walls were twenty feet high 
and three feet thick. 

“The defence must be made at the court- 
yard walls,” said Lieutenant Renand. 

“True. I haye an idea,” said Dumesnil, 
tapping his forehead thoughtfully. 

The artisaus of the company were called aud 
set-at work. By supper-time the gates were 
calked with rags and piteh,and so arranged 
by deft carpentry that when they were shut 
and barred they were a pair of water-gatcs 
that would hold back a flood, searcely letting 
a drop escape. 

It was a dark moonless night. The clock 
of the village church beat a single stroke as 
the Third Battalion of Wild Jaegers, with 
measured but silent step, swung through the 
sleeping hamlet and steadily climbed the brew- 
ery hill. At the head of the column marched 
the commander, Major Schlesinger, cautiously 
peering through the darkness, expecting every 
minute to hear the whistle of a rifle-ball or 
the challenge “ Qui vive?” But no sentry op- 
posed their advance, and even the gates of the 
brewery court- yard were wide open before 
them. They entered. All was dark and si- 
lent. Although he believed the enemy to have 
flown, the major halted the battalion in the 
court-yard. He thought that the silence and 
air of desertion might portend some sudden 


A WISE 


METHOD. 


“Don’t you think that Janette has made a mistake in the way she has gone on the stage? She 


has begun at the top, instead of at the bottom. 


*“Oh no; she has done wisely. It is so much easier to work down to one’s level than to work 


up to one’s idea of it” 


and dire catastrophe prepared for them by the 
enemy. The Wild Jaegers softly came to an 
order arms, aud the major was about to ad- 
vance toward the gloomy building iooming 
high before him, when the court-yard gates 
crashed together, and there was a sound as of 
the rushing of mighty waters. Cries of fear 
and astonishment rose from the court-yard ; 
yells of triumph rang out from the brewery. 
In a little while lights flashed along the walls 
and from every window, and cast a red sullen 
glare upon a dark, foam-flecked, sombre flood 
that wellnigh filled the court-yard, and where, 
from the innumerable windows of the brewery, 
pipes, spigots, and bangs emptied vats, tuns, 
and kegs into the brimming lake of beer. 

“ Le diable!” cries Lieutenant Renaud. “Not 
a German appears floating on the surface of 
the beer. Cannot a man of them swim ?” 

‘It is well,” mutters Captain Dumesnil. 
“There were too many to make prisoners, and 
I should hate to shoot them as they floated on 
the surface, struggling for life.” 

“ Peste!” shrieks Sergeant Grignon. “The 


beer sinks! The gates are leaking! The Ger- 
mans will yet escape!” 

Chasseurs rush to the gates. No leaks are 
to be seen, yet the beer is sinking rapidly; and 
presently long lines of small whirlpools ap- 
pear, then noses, and upturned faces with open 
mouths; and while the French stare in fas- 
cination the upturned faces turn downward 
after the retreating flood, and the Third Bat- 
talion of Wild Jaegers is disclosed waist-deep 
in their national beverage. 

“Hoch !” shouts Major Schlesinger, fiercely. 

“Hie, hic,” respond the Wild Jaegers, gayly. 

“Get in line there!” roar the file-closers, as 
the men fall on their knees chasing the last 
drops of beer. 

“Charge!” orders the major. On roll the 
soldiers, and the brewery is won, and seventy 
Frenchmen are prisoners of war. The King 
hears of the bold exploit, and as the Third 
Battalion of Wild Jaegers wheels in review at 
the next evening parade, the rays of the setting 
sun are glinted back from every breast by the 
Iron Cross. WARDON ALLAN Contis 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON, 


\ HEN Mr. Abbey, some years ago, was 
making the illustrations for Mr. Black’s 
“ Judith Shakespeare” in Stratford, a profes- 
sional friend of his, in the absence of a profes- 
sional model, sat to him for the portrait of 
good Master Blaise while that individual was 
reading the second chapter of Jeremiah, in the 
midst of the family circle at New Place. Al- 
though nothing but the head and shoulders of 
the parson are visible above the table upon 
which the Bible and his elbows rest, and al- 
though no other part of his person appears in 
the picture, the sitter was forced, by the artist, 
to array himself in a complete suit of the act- 
ual garments worn by the country clergy of 
Shakspere’s days, down to his sandal shoon. 

This is mentioned here merely to show how 
careful, and how conscientious, is Mr. Abbey, 
even to the very smallest detail of dress and 
furniture. He cannot draw a face if he cannot 
see the entire body as well, and the body must 
belong to the face in every respect. He de- 
layed, for many years, the completion of a fa- 
miliar water-color painting, because he conld 
not ebtain the proper spinet or harpsichord of 
the particular period, upon which his central 
figure was to play the accompaniment to her Old 
Songs; he has in his studio now a scene from 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” begun half a decade 
ago, and left unfinished, because he cannot 
find the correct furnishings for Dr. Primrose’s 
humble breakfast table; and if he ever be in- 
duced to do for the tragedies of the Master 
what he is now doing so charmingly, and so 
thoroughly, for the lighter plays, the model 
who is to pose for the dusky Moor of Venice 
will have to paint himself a “sooty” shade 
from head to foot. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in his “Comments” upon 
The Comedies of Shakespeare,' as illustrated by 
Mr. Abbey, says, “The ‘Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, if tradition speak truth, was invented, 
written, committed to memory, rehearsed, and 
acted in a fortnight.” He might have added, as 
au historical fact, that Mr. Abbey, on the other 
hand, devoted very many months of profound 
and studious thought to the development of the 
characters, and to the elaboration of the cos- 
tumes and the accessories, of the Wives them- 
selves and of the men and women by whom 
Shakspere, in his tw short weeks of pre- 
paration, surronnded them. He might have 
gone even further, and declared that no other 
artist in black-and-white, living in Gray’s Inn, 
Verulam, or in Broadway, or in Bedford Gar- 
dens, will ever be said by iconoclastic entlhiusi- 

1 The Comedies of William Shakespeare. With 131 
Drawings by Epwin A. ApBer. Reproduced by Pho- 
togravure. Four volumes. Large 8vo, Half arg 


Deckel Ed and Gilt Tops, $30 per set. New York 
Harper and Brothers, 


asts to have been the author of Mr. Abbey’s 
share of the work! Elsewhere, in the same 
article, Mr. Lang says: “If a mere penman 
may criticise an artist, it might, perhaps, be 
suggested that Mr. Abbey’s Sir John is hardly 
‘swelled’ enough. Most of us who have lost 
the salt of our youth made Falstaff’s acquaint- 
ance in Keuny Meadows’s illustrated Shak- 
spere. There the knight was indeed a moun- 
tain of mummery, and we can hardly think of 
him as one who could, at most, merely burst 
a try-your-weight machine.” This is precisely 
the criticism which Mr. Abbey confesses he 
most dreads. He has his own opinions con- 
cerning Shakspere’s familiar characters, and 
concerning their surroundings; and he knows 
that every reader, and every theatre-goer, has 
views just as strong as his own, and perhaps 
as valuable; and, naturally, very different 
from his, and from those of other persons. 
These ideas are so fixed in each man’s mind 
that the artist is forced to fear disaster for his 
own conceptions. It would be very unjust 
to judge Mr. Abbey’s Falstaff from that of 
Hackett, his Shylock from that of Booth, his 
Rosalind from that of Miss Rehan, his Bene- 
dick from that of Wallack or Mr. Irving, his 
Dromios from those of Mr. Robson and Mr. 
Crane, merely because we saw the works of 
the artists upon the stage before we saw the 
work of the artist in the book. It is safe to 
assume that if Shakspere himself could come 
back to the stage of life and play Othello and 
Hamlet at any one of the metropolitan thea- 
tres for one hundred nights, he would play to 
empty benches, and to the dissatisfaction of 
mere penmen, if his Hamlet or his Othello were 
not identical with that of Mr. Booth or of 
Signor Salvini. 

Mr. Abbey’s men and women of Shakspere 
may be Mr. Abbey’s own men and women, but 
they are Shakspere’s men and women as well; 
and never, on any stage, were the Comedies of 
Shakspere better set, better mounted, or better 
played. The pictures in these sumptuous vol- 
umes are reproduced in photogravure. 

IN reviewing the “Wimples and Crisping 
Pins” of Mr. Theodore Child, about a year 
ago, and some two years after Mr. Child’s 
death, a passing tribute was paid in these col- 
umns to the work of that indefatigable, pro- 
lifie, clever, and unusually versatile man ; and 
a feeling of sincere regret was expressed that 
it was the last volume y hich had comé, or was 
to come, from his pen. The same sentiment 
of sadness is experienced, perhaps in an in- 
tensified way, in taking up, now, the work 
which Mr. Child had contemplated writing, 
but which he was never to accomplish. Mr. 
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Child died near Ispahan, in Persia, in 1892; 
and Mr. Edwin Lord Weeks, who had ac- 
companied him as the special artist of the 
unfortunate expedition upon which he had 
just set out, continned the journey alone, 
adding to his own important share of their 
joint work the preparation of the letter-press 
which his co-laborer’s untimely death had left 
unfinished and even uncommenced, 

Mr. Weeks was born in Boston some five- 
and-forty years ago. He began the study of 
art in his native city, and later he was a pupil 
in the Beaux-Arts, and under Géréme and 
Bonnat, in Paris. He had travelled exten- 
sively in the pursuit of his profession as a 
painter,in Spain and in Egypt, in Syria and 
in other Oriental countries, where he has laid 
the scenes of many of his pictures. He has 
exhibited frequently in the Paris Salon, which 
bestowed upon him the distinction of Hono- 
rary Mention, in 1885, Long before that time, 
however, he was known, and very well known, 
for his meritorious and striking delineations 
of Eastern Life. From the Black Sea through 
Persia and India® is Mr. Weeks’s first literary 
effort of any length or importance; and it is 
another example of the many -sidedness of 
some of our younger men, who are so success- 
fully furnishing the text to their own illus- 
trations, and the illustrations to their own 
text. 

A paragraph from Mr. Weeks’s chapter upon 
“Ondeypore, the City of the Sunrise,” will 
give the reader a fair notion of the character 
of his word-painting, and will exhibit his love 
for, and happy use of, color in his work as a 
writer. “Here we enter the broad sandy 
road which leads to the main bazar,” he says. 
“The continuous rows of shops are sheltered 
behind wide veraudas and in the shadow of 
projecting eaves, which are supported by 
square Hindoo columns, shaped like the more 
ancient columns in the temples of Chitor, and 
by sculptured brackets or consoles. Behind 
these colonnades there is an ever-changing 
play of reflected light, and the patches of 
crude or half-effaced painting on the inner 
walls have an added value from the warm 
white which prevails. Even the costumes of 
the men are of the universal tone,varied by the 
scarlet and gold lace of turbans, and the cos- 
tumes of the court retainers, while the em- 
broidered shawls and skirts of the women are 
of every imaginable hue, so that these brill- 
iant flashes of color in the passing crowd, to- 
gether with the gaudy dyes displayed around 
the shop doors, toned by the luminous obscu- 
rity of the shadow, all unite in producing an 
impression at once sparkling, joyous, and fes- 
tal.” 

Mr. Weeks is a close observer; he writes 
fluently and correctly, and he has, in his many 


2 From the Black Sea through Persia and India. 
Written and Illustrated by Epwin Lorp Weeks. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


pages, by the aid of both his arts, set forth tlhe 
brilliant beauties of that picturesque land and 
its people, in pigments easily understood even, 
by those of us who are color-blind. 





THE entrance ofa step-mother on the scene, 
in stories at least,is always full of possibili- 
ties. However it may be in life, in literature 
the step-mother is an interloper, with her way 
to make and her battles to fight; usually the 
children whose father she has married regard 
her with suspicion, and former servants of the 
household observe her advent with jealousy 
and aversion, so that the atmosphere grows 
lurid and heavy with menaces of storm. She is 
a brave woman who dares to be a step-mother, 
but she is often a very sweet true woman, equal 
to the duties of her difficult sitnation. Such a 
step-mother came to Oakleigh when Mr. Law- 
rence became aware that his somewhat unruly 
brood needed a wise and gentle hand over them, 
and the bright story of her reign, and of all that 
was done and said at Oakleigh, is cleverly 
narrated by that favorite writer of stories for 
young people, Ellen Douglas Deland. The 
glimmering light of one or two very natural 
love-affairs elevates the book from the rank 
of a juvenile to that of a volume intended for 
young ladies and gentlemen in their teens, and 
the story, while very entertaining, is perfectly 
free from silly sentiment or insipid gush. The 
popular touch is not given to every writer for 
tho young. Miss Alcott had it, and her mantle 
has fallen on Miss Deland. 





PRIMITIVE passion, white-heat of relentless 
hate, a feud sacredly transmitted from sire 
to son, make the romantic tissues, of which 
A Cumberland Vendetta,‘ and the other stories 
by Mr. John Fox, Jun., are woven. These Ken- 
tucky mountaineers, with their pride, their 
vindictiveness, their long patience, their heroic 
conflicts, are worthy of a Homeric muse, and 
as the last of the Stetsons and the last of the 
Lewallens engage in mortal conflict, our sym- 
pathies are impartially enlisted. A latent thirst 
for blocd must be deep down under the super- 
ficial strata of our civilization, or we would 
not so quickly appreciate the violence which 
still lingers in remote fastnesses of the hills. 
That the vendetta ends tranquilly at last, in 
the union of the only surviving Stetson with 
the only surviving Lewallen, is satisfactory. 
From such a marriage a new race should 
spring—simple, strong, and brave, the hostil- 
ity of their ancestors forgotten in the latter- 
day peace. Many readers will linger over the 
touching tale entitled “A Modérn Europa,” a 
tale which opens and closes with a picture, 
as vividly painted by the author’s pen as if 
he had used colors and a brush. 


2 Oakleigh. By Ev.ten Dovetas Detann. Iilustra- 
ted. Post 8vo. Gio, Ornamental. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 

+A Cumberland Vendetta. and Other Stories. By 
Joun Fox. Jun. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental. New York: Harper and Brothers. 





Tue art of the imaginative raconteur, and 
that of the conscientious traveller are hap- 
pily combined in the late Miss Woolson’s 
sketches of Mentone, Cairo, and Corfu. The 
congenial party of people who are stopping 
at Mentone are told by the Professor that “the 
first mountains behind us are between three 
and four thousand feet high; the second chain 
attains aheight of eight and nine thousand feet, 
and stretching back, mingles with the Swiss 
Alps. The winter climate of Mentone is due 
to its protected situation; cold winds from the 
north and northwest coming over these moun- 
tains behind us pass far above our heads, and 
advance several miles over the sea before they 
fall into the water.” 

We learn here that the camel is not so 
praiseworthy a creature as he seems. “The 
smile of a camel is the most disdainful thing I 
know. On the other side of the Nile bridge 
one comes sometimes upon an acre of these 
beasts, all kneeling in the extraordinary way 
peculiar to them, with their hind legs turned 
up; here they chew as they rest, and put out 
their long necks to look at the passers-by.” 

An acre of camels impresses one with awe, 
like the Sphinx, or a vast prairie. Camels be- 
long to antiquity; they are anachronistic in 
these days. But they bring to one’s mind a 
feeling of leisure and of space, and it is plea- 
sant and in a way restful to read of them. 





To so many souls hungering for the bread 
of life the author of “God in His World,” Mr, 
Henry Mills Alden, has brought comfort, food, 
and easeful thoughts, that his second book 
finds a wistful and waiting audience. A Study 
of Death® is not, as some may imagine, a volume 
meant only for the vast household of those 
who mourn. Cheerful, hopeful, and serene, 
the book advances into fields of scientific and 
philosophic research, it is pervaded by an up- 
lifting and childlike faith, it takes one by the 
hand and leads him homeward. Its prevailing 
toue is that of Whittier’s familiar lines: 

“ For death is but a covered way 
That leadeth unto light, 
Wherein no blinded child may stray 
Beyond the Father's sight.” 

Wide reading, great store of learning, so 
truly the writer’s own that it is unconscious- 
ly displayed, a reverent faith, and a cath- 
olic spirit, able and ready to recognize good 
wherever it exists, are characteristic of Mr. 
Alden’s work. Something of the old Greek 
philosopher, of the mystic, of the seer, some- 
thing modern and practical as of the man of 
to-day, we discern in these eloquent chapters. 
Quotation is difficult, so closely are the argu- 
ments woven, so.necessary is each sentence or 
paragraph to its context. But the book as a 

5 Mentone, Cairo, and Corfu. By Constance Fent- 
MonE Woorson. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 75. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

6 A Study of Death. By Henny Mri18 Aupen. Post 


8vo, Half Leather, Uneut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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whole is a message,a word spoken in season 
to the doubting and the unbelieving, a song of 
the immortal life. A distinct and valuable 
contribution to the literature of the humani- 
ties, this study of death is really a devout and 
sincere evangel of life. Few of us will be 
able with eyes undimmed to read Mr. Alden’s 
sacredly tender dedication to his wife, over 
whom the Angel of Death hovered as the book 
was written. 





Mr. WILLIAM HAMILTON GrBsON is one of 
the earliest of the remarkable group of Amer- 
ican artists who have won distinction with 
their pens as well as with their brushes. He 
began his career as an artist by his illustra- 
tions of the botanical works of other men; he 
began his career as an author so long ago 
as 1876, when he wrote “Camp Life in the 
Woods,” illustrated by himself. This was 
followed, three or four years later, by “ Pas- 
toral Days”; and since 1880 he has furnished 
the letter-press and the drawings for “ High- 
ways and Byways,” “Strolls by Starlight and 
Sunshine,” “Sharp Eyes,” and other works, 
all of them showing a deep love of Nature 
and a rare skill in expressing that love, which 
are familiar to all present-day readers who 
love Nature themselves. The first contribu- 
tion made to its columns by the present con- 
ductor of this Department of the MAGazing, 
contained a “Literary Note” upon Mr. Gib- 


son’s tribute to the woods and the meadows. 


entitled “ Happy Hunting-Grounds”; and for 
a decade almost he has not ceased to give to 
Mr. Gibson the praise which he feels to be that 
gentleman’s due in his double character of 
artist and author. Mr. Gibson has taught us 
many things we did not know before about 
the birds and the trees, who, as Hosea Biglow 
once expressed it, must half forgive his being 
human; and in his present work he will touch 
the hearts of the champignon of the fields, for 
he tells us that the edible fungi are animal 
food, “because, gastronomically and chem- 
ically considered, the flesh of the mushroom 
has been proved to be almost identical witb 
meat, and that it possesses the same nourish- 
ing properties.” This is as startling a state- 
ment as Mr. Gibson has ever made, although 
he bas, more than once, told us some very as- 
tonishing facts about the creatures who live 
inanimate lives. 

How to procure all fungi for the table is the 
lesson taught in Mr. Gibson’s latest work, 
which he calls Edible Toadstools and Mush- 
rooms." The Mushroom is not usually consid- 
ered a romantic being; poets rarely sing of 
him; Shakspere speaks of him but once—in 

7 Our Edible Toadstools and Mushrooms, and How to 
Distinguish them. A Selection of Thirty Native Food 
Varieties Easily Recognized by their Marked Individ- 
ualities, with Simple Rules for the Identification of 
Poisonous Species. By Wriiiam ITaminton GrBson. 
With Thirty Colored Plates, and Fifty-seven other 
Illustrations by the Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
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the last act of the “Tempest,” when Prospero 
addresses the Elves as demi-puppets whose 
pastime is to make midnight-mushrooms—and 
Mr. Gibson is one of the very few artists 
whose pastime is to paint the mushroom in all 
his glory. 

Mr. Gibson’s book contains nearly one hun- 
dred illustrations, of which thirty are in color, 
and these latter present faithfully the forms, 
tints, and shades of the various species of 
mushrooins upon which he comments in his 
text. 

It is not too much to say that the book is 
one of the most valuable treatises ever devoted 
to Edible Fungi, and its fine illustrations in 
color will make for some time a standard work 
upon its subject. 





Ir is curious to compare Mr. Nordau’s opin- 
ions of Wagner, some of which were quoted in 
these columns a few months ago, with the 
views expressed by Mr. William J. Henderson 
concerning the same artist, in Famous Com- 
posers and their Works,® recently published in 
Beston by the J.B. Millet Company. The hy- 
percritical prophet of “ Degeneration” says, 
among other things, that “ Wagner displays in 
the general constitution of his mind the per- 
secution mania, megalomania and mysticism ; 
in his instinets vague philanthropy, anar- 
chism, a craving for revolt and contradiction ; 
in his writings all the signs of graphomania, 
namely, incoherence, fugitive ideation, and a 
tendency to idiotic punning, and, as the ground- 
work of his being, the characteristic emotion- 
alism of a color at once erotic and religiously 
enthusiastic.” 

In concluding a long and scholarly study of 
Wagner and his art, which is at once critical, 
biographical, historical, and peculiarly free 
from prejudice in either direction, Mr. Hen- 
derson, on the other hand, thus sums up the 
character of his subject: “Take him by and 
large, as the sailors say, Wagner is the most 
striking figure *» the history of music. Wheth- 
er the futur: vill or will not aceord to him 
the position granted by the musical world 
of the present—that of the greatest genius 
(though not the profoundest musician) the art 
has produced—he will remain fixed upon the 
records as the most commanding intellect that 
ever sought to express its thonght and accom- 
plish its purpose through the medium of mu- 
sic. His influence upon his contemporaries 
has been larger than that of any other master 
since the science of modern music began.” 
This, to the purely unbiassed reader, who 
knows nothing about Wagner, and very little 
about music, would seem the more just and 
reasonable of the two vastly varying state- 
ments of the case. 

“ Famous Composers” is a monumental work 
in three great quarto volumes, edited by 

8 Famous Composers and their Works. Edited by Joun 


Know:es Paine. Three volumes. !liustrated. 4to, 
Cloth, $21. Boston: J. B. Millet Company. 


John K. Paine, Theodore Thomas, and Karl 
Klauser. Its subjects are all the great makers 
of music, from Orlando di Lasso to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan; and its contributors are men and 
women like Mrs. Ole Bull, Mr. John Fiske, Mr. 
Henry E. Krehbiel, Mr. Howard M. Ticknor, 
Mr. Benjamin E. Woolf, and its editors them- 
selves. It is profusely illustrated with por. 
traits, views, and fac-simile musical mann- 
scripts, some of them rare, and all of the great- 
est interest, which have been collected for this 
purpose from all parts of the world; and, as 
a history of the Great Musicians and their 
Music, it must appeal to all those for whom 
music hath charms. 


A SUCCESSION of types, each individual, each 
with a certain definite charm, and none with- 
out novelty, have been given her readers by 
the author of “The Two Salomes,” “ Mrs, 
Keats Bradford,” and “Out of Step.” Some 
curiously subtle question of heredity, or trou- 
blesome problem of conscience, or inevitable 
result of fate, lifts the work of Maria Louise 
Pool into a region higher than that reached 
by the mere teller of a story for a story’s sake. 
Against Human Nature® meintains the level 
excellence of work which appeals to our judg- 
ment as well as to our emotions. Thrilling as 
a story, it is still more interesting as an excur- 
sion into psychology. 

Almina K. Drowdy, of Hoyt, Massachusetts, 
goes from home for the first time in her life, 
to visit Temple Crawford, at Asheville Juue- 
tion, North Carolina. Miss Drowdy is a prim, 
neat, simple-hearted woman, brought up in the 
straitest sect of New England orthodoxy. Sit- 
ting on her trunk in the lonely Southern rail- 
way station, she has her first glimpse of her 
young hostess, who comes to meet her riding 
furiously on a white pony, a soft felt hat on 
her head, a faded red skirt, brown leather leg- 
gings, and a man’s discarded velvet coat com- 
pleting her costume. The mountain life is as 
strange to the visitor as is ler impression of 
the girl herself, whom, however, nobody can 
resist, neither Miss Drowdy nor any of her 
several devoted lovers. 

Dying,Temple’s mother had left behind a let- 
ter to her child,forbidding her ever to marry for 
love, her own happiness having been wrecked 
against the selfishness of an unloving hus- 
band. The girl, following out this theory, 
marries Richard Mercer, a religious enthusiast, 
that she may help him save souls. On his 
part, the affair is purely a matter of business; 
but it would be against human nature should 
two such beings net learn to love one another, 
Temple’s evolution from an impulsive, untrain- 
ed girl, to a very noble woman, is deserived in 
Miss Pool’s best manner; and not the least at- 
traction of the book is its intimacy with dogs 
and horses, and its genuine love of nature. 

® Against Human Nature. By Mania Lovtse Poot. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 
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Thaxter.— White Island Light, Isles of Shoals, Early Home of Mrs. Thaxter.—E. P. 
Whipple.—Harriet Prescott Spofford.—George Ticknor.—Julia Ward Howe.—The 
Ticknor Mansion.—Arlington Spy Pond. 

Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. Part VIII. . LOUIS DE CONTE 
Four Illustrations from drawings by F. V. pu Monn and a painting by 
LENEPVEN. 

Joan Surprises the Conspirators.— The Capture of the Tourelles.—Joan Dictates Letters 
to her Parents. —The Siege of Orleans. 


Hearts Insurgent. A Novel. Part XII. (Concluded.) THOMAS HARDY 


Illustration by W. HarHERELL. Engraved by F. Fiorian. 
Jude at the Mile-stone. 


Recent Impressions of Anglo-Indian Life. . . EDWIN LORD WEEKS 
Twelve Illustrations by Epwin Lorp WEEKS. 


Marketing, Seharunpoor.—Chota Hazri.— The Fort, Bombay, from Malabar Hill.— 
Punkah Wallah.—The Khansamah.—Sunset from the Cumbullu Hill.—The Polo 
Match, from the Mess Tents.— The Garden Party—Sunset.— Under the Punkah at the 
Yacht Club.—The Chaprussi, Government House.—The Tempters.—Modern Fire- 
worshippers. 


A Thanksgiving Breakfast. A Story. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


Out of the World at Corinto. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Five Illustrations by T. pe THutstrup, G. W. PEeTErs, and a photograph. 


On the Way to Corinto.—Principal Hotel and Principal House at Corinto..—Harbor 
of Corinto.—President Zelaya of Nicaragua.—The President's Palace at Managua, 


Plumblossom Beebe’s Adventures. A Story. . . JULIAN RALPH 
Six Illustrations by C. D. WELDON. 


Headpiece.—Initial.—Vellowish-brown Walls in an Alley.—‘' She was a farmer's 
daughter.” —‘* Plumblossom's time was taken up with attending the buffalo,” — 
** Guess -finger is the favorite game.” 


Two. A Peem. ....... s+ « « LAURA SPENCER. PORTOR 


Editor’s Study. ... . CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


Clovelley, the Seaport.— The Pilgrim Fathers’ Monument at Plymouth.—English 
Tourists.—The Temperance Question in England. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Political Intelligence.—Disasters.— Obituary. 


Editor’s Drawer. Wirt Inrropuctory Farce By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
The Bicyclers. A Farce (JOHN KENDRICK BANGS; éen J/lustrations by EDWARD 
PENFIELD). Where He Drew the Line.— Wished to Go on (Illustration by Lucius W. 
HircHcock).—A Question of Import.— The Woe of a Humorist.—An Incident of the 
Franco-Prussian War.—A Wise Method (/ilustration by W. H. HyvDk).—// the Man 
Famine Continues (/ilustration by E, M. ASHE). 


Literary Notes... .. . . . . . LAURENCE HUTTON 
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{#™ The Title and Contents of Volume XCI. of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, June to November, 1895, will 
be furnished upon application to the Publishers, 


HARPER'S (f) MAGAZINE 


1896 


for 


A NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM BLACK 


will begin in the forthcoming December Number. The title of the story, Briseis, 
is taken from its heroine, a Greek maiden, first introduced to the reader among the 
hills of Aberdeenshire. It is a tale which has long oc- 

cupied the thought of the novelist, and into which he has 

put some of his best work. Each of its six monthly parts 

will be illustrated from drawings made in Scotland and 

London by Mr. W. T. SMEDLEY. 


A NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE DU MAURIER 


entitled Ze Martian, will be begun during the year, illus- 

trated by the author. A new phase of the writer’s artis- 

tic life will be presented, drawn from his early days at 

Antwerp, but again the lights and shadows of Paris and 

London life will engage the reader’s interest. In Peter 

Jbbetson, and especially in Z7i/by, Mr. Du Maurier has 

made a new world familiar to his readers, who have come WILLIAM BLACK 

to regard with affection and admiration the creations of 

his imagination, based largely upon real experience, and who have also learned to 
love the genial author. It is not too much to say that no novel has ever been 
awaited with such eager expectation as this successor to Zri/by. 


JOAN OF ARC 


The greatest piece of fiction which has appeared during the current year is 
the Personal Recollections of Foan of Arc, presented in the guise of a narrative by 
her faithful page Louis DE Contre. In all its web the facts and main situations 
are historical, but the texture woven about this has been supplied by the author’s 

quick and fertile imagination. Thus far the story has been 
that of the Maid’s wonderful victories. The other side— 
her failure and martyrdom—remains to be told in future 
numbers of the MaGazine. It is here that the author 
draws upon his deepest resources of humor and pathos. 
As a whole, the story will stand as the only one adequate 
to the great argument on which rests what has been not 
inappropriately called the “ New Cult of La Pucelle.”’ 


TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE 


A novelette by Mark Twatn under the above title, 
written in his most characteristic vein, will appear after the 
conclusion of Mr. Black’s novel. This will be followed by 
ap exceedingly humorous novelette entitled Zio Mormons 
of Muddlety, by Mr. LANGDON ELwyn MITCHELL, the scene of which is laid in West 
Virginia. Mark Twatn’s story will be illustrated by Mr, A. B. Frost. 
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MARK TWAIN 











ae SHORT STORIES 
Mf | Arrangements have been made for short stories of 
exceptional quality, Several of these will be contributed 
Pie | by Octave THanet. Lvelina’s Garden, by Miss MARY 
| t E. WILKINS, a story of considerable length, will be given 
in a single number, illustrated. JULIAN RALPH’s unique 
Tales of Chinese Life, a wholly novel undertaking, and 
the result of a special trip to China for a personal 
study of the types of character presented, will be con- 
tinued, with vivid pictorial illustrations from drawings 
by Mr. C.D. Wetpon. Some fresh Sketches of New York 
Society, of which one is published in the current Num- 
ber, will be contributed by Mr. BRANDER MATTHEws, with illustrations by Mr. 
roe W. T. SMEDLEY. 
‘ 
| 





OCTAVE THANET 


ia | Mr. Owen WIsTER will resume the delightful series of Stories of Western Life 
which first won for him his reputation in this field, intro 
ducing old and familiar characters like Lin McLean and 
the Virginian. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
The notable feature of American History in the Maga- 
zine literature of the year will be a series of Papers on 
George Washington, by Professor Wooprow WILSson, to 
begin in the January Number, with illustrations by Mr. 
HowarpD Pye. Professor WILSON will in this series pre- 
sent a new interpretation of that period which was at once 
the fruition of the English colonial culture of America and 
the beginning of a new nation. 
Mr. PouLTNEY BIGELOow’s Struggle for German Liderty, 
WOODROW WILSON illustrated by Mr. R. Caton WoopvILte, will be contin- 
ued through the winter. It is the first ‘popular interpreta- 
tion ever given of the rehabilitation of Germany through the uprising of the Ger- 
man people against the Napoleonic invasion, and in 
despite of their own weak and vacillating sovereign. 





INDIAN CAMPAIGNS OF 1791-93 


Two important articles treating the critical Ind- 
ian campaigns during President Washingten’s ad- 
ministration—‘“ St. Clair’s Defeat” and “ Mad An- 
thony Wayne’s Victory ’—graphically illustrated, will 
be contributed by Mr. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Among other contri- 
butions of historical and 
biographical interest 
will be Mr. Georce W. 
SMALLEY’s fersonal Rec- 
ollections ; papers on 
Oddities and Celebrities of the British Parliament, by 
THomas Power O’Connor, M.P.; more of Mr. How- 
ELLS’s Literary Reminiscences, illustrated ; three articles 
by Mr. Laurence Hutton on Literary Landmarks of 
/taly, illustrated ; and a paper on Afense/, the great Ger- 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT man painter, by Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, illustrated 
: 2 





LAURENCE HUTTON 

















by the artist's own work, and in great part by 
pictures not hitherto engraved. 
~ Dr. ANDREW Witsoy, of Edinburgh, will 
contribute some very interesting papers on re- 
cent science in connection with health and dis- 
ease. ‘The first of these, entitled Ze Battle of 
the Cells, will appear in an early Number. 
Every Number of the MaGazine will pre- 
sent, in the “ Editor’s Study,” the always bright 
and pointed comment of Mr. CHARLES Dup- 
LEY WARNER on current social and other timely 
topics. In addition to this permanent feature, 
the MAGAZINE will have from time to time, as 
occasion demands, special articles on critical 
questions of the day, from writers of authority 
and experience. 


ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN 
GROUNDS 


2600 Miles after Wood-Bison and Musk-Oxen 


Among the noteworthy features of the 
MaGaZzINE during the coming year will be a 
series of articles by Mr. Caspar W. WHITNEY, 
describing his extraordinary trip on snow-shoes 
and with dog-sledge trains into the unexplored 
Barren Grounds of British America. 

Mr. Whitney left the Canadian Pacific Railroad at Calgary towards the end of 
December, 1894. He travelled thence northward to Edmonton by railroad, and from 
there by horse and sleigh to Lac La Biche, a trading-post of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. From this point he proceeded alone, with Indian guides, eight hundred 
miles north, across Athabasca and Great Slave lakes, hunting on the way that rarest 
of game—wood-bison—finally pushing into what is known as the Barren Grounds of 
North America, and to within two days’ travel of the Arctic Ocean. * 

Mr. Whitney is the first white man who has penetrated these grounds in the 
winter time. ‘The story of his life there, with the thermometer ranging between 50° 

and 70° below zero, of the starvation, the difficulties of 
travel in the fearful storms, and the excitement of musk- 
ox hunting, renders the series of articles which begins in 
the December Number quite unparalleled. 

Mr. Whitney’s story will have the added interest of 
being illustrated from photographs taken by himself. 
Some of them will be interpreted in drawings by FRep- 
ERIC REMINGTON, and others will be reproduced direct. 


THROUGH INLAND WATERS 


Mr. HowarpD Pyte will contribute two articles de- 

HOWARD PYLE scribing a trip on a canal-boat up the Hudson River 

and by the Champlain Canal to Lake Champlain. The 

trip was undertaken expressly for HARPER’s MaGazine, and its picturesque feat- 

ures have furnished subjects for a series of very striking and beautiful drawings 
by the author to accompany his text. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


1857—1806 


W {TH 1896 HARPER’S WEEKLY enters upon its fortietli year. What it has 
been during 1895 its readers know. It is not a local journal. Its interests 
are those of the whole country. It deals with the events of the world that are im- 
portant to Americans. To some of those who are not its readers it may be necessary 
to state the main features of its thirty-ninth volume to indicate its general character, 

In carrying out its policy JULIAN RaLpuH visited China and Japan. He also 
studied the railroad problem in California, after a special trip made for that purpose, 
and he made an extended journey through the West to study and describe the in- 
teresting life and rich development of that part of the country. 

RicHARD HarpinG Davis made a trip around the Caribbean Sea, and visited the 
home of the exiled and degraded Louisiana Lottery. 

The evolutions of the ships of the new Navy were illustrated by Zocpaum, who 
had special facilities for this work. REMINGTON presented some of his characteristic 
studies of army and frontier life. 

The festivities at the opening of the Kaiser Willielm Canal were described by 
PouLTNEY BIGELOw, who was present as the representative of the WeEKLy. The 
so-called Bannock uprising was pictured from photographs taken in the field, and 
its significance has been explained by Owen WisrTeEr, who has lived on the plains. 

The chief events in literature and music, in art. and in the drama were artisti- 
cally presented. And during 1896 all these subjects, and especially the notable 
achievements in American art, will be handsomely illustrated. 

The progress of the Transportation Commission Around the World has been fol- 
lowed in W. H. Jackson’s photographs and Major PaNGcBorn’s notes. ‘This series 
of important and beautiful illustrations of the world’s railroad facilities will continue. 

The international yachting events of the year were illustrated by THuULSTRUP and 
CarLtTon T, CHAPMAN, and commented upon by Caspar W. WHITNEY, who will con- 
tinue to conduct the department of Amateur Sport. 

A new department, Life and Letters, was established. In it W. D. Howe .ts, 
in his interesting way, discusses books and the social questions of the time. This 
and E. S. MarT1n’s sprightly gossip of the Busy Worid will be continued in 1896. 

Political cartoons have been, and will continue to be, a conspicuous feature. 

In fiction the WEEKLY has been especially strong during the year, and in the 
year 1896 the high standard of 1895 will be surpassed. 

Besides some excellent short stories, two important novels will appear in the 
WEEKLY during the year. One—the only novel from his pen for the year—will 
be by W. D. Howe ts. It will deal with American summer hotel life, and will be 
beautifully illustrated. The other will be a Scotch story of the early seventeenth 
century, by S. R. CRocKETT. 

In other respects the WEEKLY will maintain its leading place in the illustrated 
journalism of the world. 

In the year 1896 will occur a Presidential Election. In its editorials, the high 
character of which it is the aim of the publishers to maintain, the WEEKLY 
will take its part in the discussion, and will continue to be an independent ad- 
vocate of good government and sound money. HARPER’S WEEKLY has for 
many years conducted a contest for good municipal government against Tammany 
Hall and all kindred vicious influences. The triumph of good citizenship at the 
election of 1894 justified its effort, and vindicated its confidence in the intelligence 
and honesty of the American people. It will continue to do all in its power for 
the firm establishment of municipal reform throughout the country. 
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 HARPER’S BAZAR 


Volume xxix.—1896 


HE twenty-ninth year of HARPER’S *BAZAR, beginning in January, 1804, 
finds it maintaining its deserved reputation both as a Fashion Journal and a 
weekly periodical for home reading. No other woman’s journal compares with 
it in varied interest and in the number of popular writers who contribute to its 
columns. 

Fashion. Every week the BAZAR presents beautiful toilettes for all occa- 
sions of outdoor and indoor use. Sanpoz, BaupE, and Cuapuis illustrate and 
engrave the finest and newest dusigns from the best models in Paris and Berlin. 
New YorK Fasuions presents in full detail the styles worn in New York. A fort- 
nightly Pattern Sheet Supplement, with diagrams and directions, enables women to 
cut and make their own gowns, and is indispensable both to the professional and 
the amateur dressmaker. 

Our Paris Letter, by Karuarine De Forest, is a sprightly weekly recital of 
fashion, gossip, art criticism, and social movement in Paris, from the point of view 
of a well-bred woman. 

Fiction. The serial stories for 1896 are the work of two gifted American wom- 
en. Maria Loutse Poow’s Mrs. Gerald surpasses in distinction any of her former 
popular work, Mary E. WILKINs has written for the BAZAR a novel entitled e- 
rome, @ Poor Man, a story dealing with the problems of wealth and poverty. Both 
will be finely illustrated. Shorter serial stories will appear at intervals during the 
year, among them 4 Young Couple, by Mrs. BURTON Harrison, and Mrs. D.’s En- 
core, by EDWARD I. STEVENSON. ELIZABETH BISLAND will write of Zife in an English 
Government House. SARAH ORNE JEWETT, RUTH MCENeERY STUART, MARGARET 
Sutron BriscoE, HARRIET PREscoTT SPOFFORD, Mary E. WILKINs, and others, 
will contribute strong short stories. 

Timely Topics. Eminent writers will discuss with candor and fairness sub- 
jects of every-day talk. Mrs. L. G. RuNKLE, Mrs. ELEANOR V, Hutton, Junius 
HENRI BROWNE, MARION HARLAND, JEANNETTE L. GILDER, and others will be rep- 
resented in brief, pertinent articles. — Music and the Amateur Drama. Music 
will be treated from week to week during the New York season. Plays for ama- 
teurs will frequently appear, with directions for stage-setting and scenery. — The 
Out-door Woman. A department devoted to healthful and fashionable sports 
and games will take note of what is going on, and incite girls and women to hygi- 
enic exercise. — Embroidery and Needle-work will be under the care of Mrs. 
CANDACE WHEELER. — What We are Doing in the metropolis, in society, and 
at home will be reported by “ Spectator” and “ Mrs. Van Twiller” (LiLL1e Hamiz- 
TON FRENCH). Col. T. W. Hiccrnson will continue his thoughtful essays on social 
themes. 

Physical Culture, House-keeping, Home Decoration, Women’s Clubs, 
and Women’s Colleges will receive attention from well-known writers.—Engrav- 
ings. Beautiful pictures from the annual Paris and New York Exhibitions will be 
a striking feature.— Answers to Correspondents. All questions are answered 
fully in the order of their reception, this column being an acknowledged authority on 
dress and manners.—Wit and Humor. The BAZAR’S last page is a compendium 
of mirth and fun for old and young in jest, anecdote, and pictures HARPER’S 
BAZAR is the best all-round woman’s paper. No refined household can do with- 
out it. If still unacquainted with it, subscribe at once, and secure its weekly visits 
for 1896. 
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Harper’s Has nearly a Dozen Advantages over its Competi- 


tors. Among them are Long Serials. The principal 


one of these, set down for publication next year, 
is a Long Serial by Molly Ellict Seawell. It is a 
| Oumn: atory, not a history, but it recourts the incidents in 
} the boyhood of the here whom the world will next 
study, viz.: 


Gable GEORGE 


Published Weekly WASHINGTON 


HARPER’S ROUND TABLE has hundreds of other stories, long and short; practical 
articles; Stamp, Photograph, Sport, Girls’, and Round Table departments— more attrac- 
tive features than any other paper of its class. The best minds in the world contrib- 
ute to it. The best artists make pictures for it. Full Prospectus upon request. 


HANDY BOOK, with memorandum pages, and 1000 useful facts; money prize 
offers; portrait of Washington, 8 by 1* Inches, for framing; and, if you fall te find 
one on your news-stand, sample cop, of HARPER’S ROUND TABLE, FREE. 
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Trial, 13 Weeks, 50 Cents ; Full Year, $2. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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The Hbbey. Shakespeare 


Che Comedies of Shakespeare. With manp Drawings 
bp Edwin A. Abbep, Keproduced bp Photo- 
gravure. four Volumes, Large 8a, 

Half Cloth, Deckel Edges and 
Gilt Cops, $30 oo. 

(About Ready.) 


One hundred and thirty-one full-page photogravure reproduc- 
tions of Mr. Abbey's drawings illustrate this edition of the Comedies 
of Shakespeare. The text is that of the folio of 1623, with obvious 
errors corrected and the orthography modernized, and the retention 
of passages which occur in the folio, but which many editors have 
omitted, wil! be noted with interest. These volumes should be 
welcomed equally by the student and reader of Shakespeare, and the 
lover of artistic illustration. As the basis of the process of photo- 
gravure—by which these copper-plate pictures are made—is photo- 
graphic, all forms in the original drawings are perfectly retained, and 
the qualities faithfully rendered, so far as the translatable portions of 
these superb drawings can be reproduced. Museums were ran- 
sacked for the costumes and armor of the periods ; and almost for- 
gotten bits were brought to light by the diligent search of the enthu- 
siastic artist. Old hangings and cabinets, that may have been a part 
of the surroundings of the dramatis persona, nave been skilfully 
used as decorative backgrounds, and form no small part of these 
charming compositions. These drawings are the result of many 
years of careful thought. Months were spent in the study of the 
scenery and accessories of each play, and the student and the anti- 
quary will find much in these illustrations to delight his eye. No 
other illustrator has got so near to the heart of the immortal bard. 


The text and illustrations of these unique 
volumes will average about 350 pages each. 


Rew Work: harper & Brothers, Publishers 
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Christmas THumber 


“a HARPER'S MAGAZINE 8 
166 PAGES 
5 SHORT STORIES 


80 ILLUSTRATIONS 


CONTENTS: 


BRISEIS. By WitiiaM Brack. First chapters of a new novel to be published 
serially in six parts. Illustrations by W. T. SMEDLEY. 

ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS. By Caspar W. Wuirney. 
The first stages of a journey beyond the Arctic circle in British North America after 
big game. ‘Twenty-two illustrations from sketches by A. H. H. Heminc and from 
photographs by Mr. WHitNnEy. Drawings by FREDERIC REMINGTON, W. H. Drake, 
and Orto H. Bacuer. 

FROM THE HEBRID ISLES. By Fiona Macteop. A collection of Celtic 
legends and folk-tales. Illustrations from photographs of the scenes mentioned in 
the stories. 

THE PARIS OF SOUTH AMERICA. By Ricuarp Harpinc Davis. A descrip- 
tion of Caracas, with some new light on Venezuela. Six illustrations from drawings 
by T. pE THULSTRUP, CHARLES GRAHAM, HARRY FENN, Max F. KLEppeEr, and from 
photographs. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC. By Louis pe Conre. 
Chapters from the great historical serial of the year, describing the culmination of 
Joan’s military triumphs. Three illustrations by Frank V. Du Munsp, 

A PREVIOUS ENGAGEMENT. A Farce. By W.D.Howetts. Five illustrations 
from drawings by ALvERT E, STERNER. 

BY LAND AND SEA. By Howarn Py te. Four sketches with twelve illustra- 
tions, including a frontispiece in color. From drawings by the author. 


THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY. By Povuttrney Bich ow. The 
sixth instalment of a popular history of a great national movement, describing the 
retreat of Napoleon from Russia and the opportunity it gave to German patriots. 
Four illustrations by R. CATON WOODVILLE. 

SHORT STORIES. “WHuldah the Prophetess,”’ a humorous tale of New England 
character, by Kate DouGLass WiGGIN, with illustrations by W. T. SMepLey; “ ‘The 
Last Sonnet of Prinzivalle de Cembino,” a study of mediazval Florence, by THomas 
WHARTON, with illustrations by J. R. WeGueLin, “ An Interview with Miss Marlen- 
spuyk,” a story of everyday New York, by BRANDER MATTHEWS, with illustrations 
by W. T. SMEDLEY; and “ The Shoemaker of Fougéres,”’ a sketch of provincial 
French life, by KATHARINE S. Macquolp. 

THE EDITOR’S STUDY, by CuarLes DupLEY WARNER, will discuss “the check 
interposed by Japan to the carrying of Christmas around the world,” and the present- 
day revolution in social life. 

THE EDITOR’S DRAWER will be introduced with a short story by HaypEn 
CARRUTH, entitled “Goidstein’s Equestrian Joke,” and will contain humorous 
poems, anecdotes, and illustrations. 


LITERARY NOTES. By Laurence Hutron. 


THE NUMBER will be bound in a special cover of ornamental design in 
colors and will be sold at the price of ordinary tssues—THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Subscription Price, - - - $4 00 a Year 
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[taxper & LBroruHens’ publications are for sale by all booksellers, or (with the exc-*tion of School 
and College Text-Books, marked with an asterisk—*) will be mailed by the publishers, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. HARPER'S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE will be sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 


From the Black Sea 


Through Persia and India. Written and Illustrated by Eowin LorpD WEEKS. pp. 
xiv., 438. With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 50. 


This unique volume is the outcome of a long journey undertaken by Mr. Weeks ex- 
pressly for the purpose. The readers of HARPER’S MAGAZINE—in which appeared from 
time to time the articles now gathered together—do not require to be told how success- 
fully the artist-author has represented in picture and text some of the most fascinating 
scenes that the East has to offer. Mr. Weeks has given us not only some of the most 
picturesque bits that have ever been published of the deserts of the East—seizing the 
most salient features of its life and surroundings; the bustling life and traffic in the 
bazaars, in the towns—but he has also given us excellent examples of the quaint, and 
oftentimes splendid, Hindoo-Indian architecture, which, he says, is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past, as the corrugated-iron structures, so cheaply and rapidly built—sure 
signs of the advance of Christian civilization—are the only recent architectural growths 
in the lands of the Moslem and Hindoo. 


Stops of Various Quills. 


Poems. By W. D. Howe ts. With Illustrations by Howarp PYLE. pp. viii., 
108. 4to, Cioth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. (early Ready.) 

Limited Edition of Fifty Copies on Hand-made Paper, with the Illustrations in 
Sepia, 4to, Deckel Edges. (early Ready.) 


All of the poems included in this volume are brief. Some of them illustrate the 
vital connection that, in proverbial philosophy, is asserted to exist between brevity and 
wit. Such are observant, discriminating. In others, strong feeling has driven the au- 
thor’s pen (for all its training and approved self-control) from line to line, until a rever- 
ential mood, or an impulsive vagrant suggestion, or a tonic and far-reaching thought 
has been expressed. f these, also, the expression is adequate, though it may le con- 
densed in forty lines—or four—and although the strength of one at least of the »oems, 
“ Calvary,” might have informed four hundred pages of prose, and made a strong novel. 

















Notes in Japan. 


Written and Illustrated by ALFrep Parsons. pp. xii., 226. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 


In this volume Mr. Parsons presents exquisite studies of mountain and grove and 
temple, of flower and of quaint humanity, in a land that, suddenly and unexpectedly 
commanding attention, is now receiving it in a large measure from all the world. Re- 
ligiously Mr. Parsons bends himself to the artistic worship of all that is quaint and beau- 
tiful in Japan. The abundant flora, the color of which, of course, delighted his eye, re- 
ceives his iaost careful attention; and no Japanese could more lovingly linger about, 
around, and on top of Fujisan. We have pictures of the sacred mountain in all con- 
ditions and weathers—in the blaze of sunlight, and with its “cap” on. It is difficult to 
say which to admire most—his descriptive or his pictorial pencii; but the union of the 
two has given us a most delightful book about this most delightful country. The 
volume contains fresh illustrations ia addition to those which accompanied the series in 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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Our Edible Toadstools and Mushrooms, 


And How to Distinguish Them. A Selection of Thirty Native Food Varietics 
asily Recognizable by their Marked Individualities, with Simple Rules for the 
Identification of Poisonous Species. By W. HamiL_ton Gipson. With Thir: 
Colored Plates, and Fifty-seven other Illustrations by the Author. pp. xii., 336. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. (About Ready.) 


Mr. Gibson treats of most of the more common species of the edible fungi, and gives 
so clear a description of the deadly Amanzta group that the ordinary observer need r 
no risk. The color plates, which are printed by a new color-process, will assist the gat! 
erer in making his selection of the variety desired, besides being most attractive j 
themselves. This is the most important work ever attempted on the subject of edib 
fungi, and should appeal to every mushroom-hunter as well as to all even slightly inte: 
ested in the subject. Tons of nutritious food which are annually going to waste may 
now be made available to those who carefully study this work. 


A Cumberland Vendetta, 


And Other Stories. By Joun Fox, Jr. Illustrated. pp. x., 221. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental. (Adout Ready.) 


Mr. Fox excels in picturing the rude and primitive inhabitants of the Cumberland 
hill-country, and his stories are always strikingly dramatic. The stories contained in 
this volume are; ‘A Mountain Europa,” “ A Cumberland Vendetta,” “ The Last Stet- 
son,” and “ On Hell-fer-Sartain Creek.” 


Mentone, Cairo, and Corfu. 


By ConsTANCE FENIMORE WooLsON. Illustrated. pp. xii., 358. Post Svo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


The substance of this collection of Miss Woolson’s sketches of travel in the Mediterra- 
nean originally appeared in HARPER’S MAGAZINE. ‘“ At Mentone” was published in 
that periodical in 1884; “Cairo in 1890” and “Corfu and the Ionian Sea” appeared in 
1891 and 1892. As presented in this volume, the two sketches last mentioned contain 
much interesting material not included in their original form as magazine articles. 


My Lady Nobody. 


A Novel. By MAarTeEN Maartens, Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love,” etc. 
Illustrated. pp. vili., 414. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


The position of Maarten Maartens as a novelist of the first rank is steadily becoming 
assured. ... The real tone of the book is optimistic, none the less so that it holds up 
shams and social selfishness to ridicule. It is a novel to keep the attention throughout, 
and to make one think after the volume is laid aside.—Ovw?/ook, N.Y. 

Maarten Maartens is a writer who may always be depended upon for work of an ex- 
ceptionally high order. His novels deal with life from an elevated point of view, they 
are always strong in local color, the characters are true to universal humanity, and the 
incidents are selected with the intuition of the true artist—Boston Beacon. 


A Life of Christ for Young People, 


In Questions and Answers. By Mary Hastincs Foore. pp. xvi., 281. With 
Map. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The object of this little book is to meet a need which the writer has often felt during 
many years of teaching both in the Sunday-school and at home. The value of questions 
and answers to be used in reviewing the study of the life of Christ any one who has un- 
dertaken to teach young minds on that subject will readily understand. These ques- 
tions and answers are short and simple, and the events are treated, as nearly as possible, 5 
in the order in which they occurred. All the best authorities on the subject have been 
consulted, and the information obtained from them is condensed and arranged. 
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The Abbey Shakespeare. 


The Comedies of William Shakespeare. With Many Drawings by Epwin A. 
ABBEY, Reproduced by Photogravure. Four Volumes. pp. xxxii., 1046. Large 
8vo, Half Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Tops, $39 00. (early Ready.) See 
page 7 of this Bulletin. 


Red Men and White. 


Stories. By Owen WistTer. Illustrated by FREDERIC REMINGTON. pp. XVi., 
280. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Adout Ready.) 


Mr. Wister’s stories deal with Indians, soldiers, and events west of the Mississippi, 
and belong to the past thirty years. The stories included are as follows: “ Little Big 
Horn Medicine,” “ Specimen Jones,” ‘ The Serenade at Siskiyou,” “ The General's Bluff,” 
“ Salvation Gap,” “ The Second Missouri Compromise,” “ La Tinaja Bonita,” “ A Pilgrim 
on the Gila.” 
















Other Times and Other Seasons. 
By Laurence Hutron, Author of “From the Books of Laurence Hutton,” 
“Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem,” etc. pp. viii, 182. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 oo. (In the Series “ Harper's American Essayists.”’) 



















In a prefatory note Mr. Hutton says: “I am prepared to affirm, on information and 
belief, that the facts herein set down have never heretofore been gathered together in 
any single volume.” The preparation of the volume involved the consultation of many 
curious works devoted to the history of out-of-door life and to the beginnings of the 
Days we Celebrate. 


The American Congress. 


A History of National Legislation and Political Events, 1774-1895. By JosePH 
West Moore. pp. xii., 532. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


Billy Bellew. 
A Novel. By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Marcia,” “Thirlby Hall,” “A Man of 


His Word,” etc. pp. iv., 305. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloch, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The elements in this delightful story are very simple. ... Though the author has 
but little material to work with, he works that little into beautiful forms which cannot 
fail to be attractive to the lover of fiction. -- Zzon’s Herald, Boston. 


Curtis's Constitutional History. Vol. II. 


Constitutional History of the United States from their Declaration of Indepen- 
dence to the Close of their Civil War. By Georce Ticknor Curtis. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. Ti. Edited by JosepH CULBERTSON CLayTon. 8vo, Cloth, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top. ‘Mearly Ready.) 

Vol. L, in uniform style, $3 00. 


George Ticknor Curtis’s “ Constitutional History of the United States” first appeared 
in 1854,and at once became a standard authority. In 1889 Mr. Curtis issued a revised 
edition in one volume, and, in continuation of the work originally published, a second 
volume was announced as in course of preparation—the period covered in this projected 
second volume being from the adoption of the Constitution to the close of the Civil 
War. During twenty years this labor had occupied Mr. Curtis. After his death, in 
March, 1894, a large quantity of manuscript relating to the proposed second volume 
was found among his papers, and this material was placed in tne hands of Mr. Joseph 

A Culbertson Clayton, by whom the volume has been prepared for publication. Its ap- 
pendix contains detached writings of Mr. Curtis cognate to the main work ; also his- 
torical documents, an annotated copy of the Constitution, and notes by the editor. 
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Rhodes’s United States. Vol. III. 


History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850. By James Forn 
Ruopes. Vol. III., 1860-62. With Maps. pp. x., 659. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 

Vols. I. and II., published in 1892, $5 00. 


Mr. Rhodes’s third volume fully sustains the impression made by the best part of the 
first two. There is the same abundant and almost exhaustive collation of material, the 
same simplicity and directness of method, the same good judgment in the selection of 
topics for full treatment or for sketchy notice, the same calmness of temper and absenc« 
of passionate partisanship.—V. Y. Evening Post. 

A dignified, solid, and, as far as an outsider can judge, an important work. . . . It is 
fair and careful, it rests on abundant information and laborious study.— Speaker, London 

It is in the front rank as a graphic, trustworthy, and impressive popular narrative.— 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


The Martyred Fool. 


A Novel. By Davip Curistre Murray, Author of “ Time’s Revenges,” “ In 
Direst Peril,” “A Wasted Crime,” etc. pp. iv., 265. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna 
mental, $1 25. 


Mr. Murray’s hand has not lost its cunning. This, the latest of his fictions, is equal 
to any that have gone before.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

A novel of unusual fire and energy. . . . The characters of Evan and Petrovna are 
powerfully drawn, and their tragic fate thrills the reader.—San Francisco Bulletin. 


Sunshine and Haar. 


Some Further Glimpses of Life at Barncraig. By GaBrRIEL SETOUN. pp. vi., 
258. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (About Ready.) 


A second book from the author of “ Barncraig” should convince those left unper- 
suaded by the earlier volume—if any such there be—that a new writer has come among 
us with a notable gift of sympathy and insight into the hearts and lives of homely people 
— Scotsman. 


Oakleigh. 


3y Etten Doucias DeLanp. Illustrated. pp. 234. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al. (Abcut Ready.) 


Not since the appearance of Miss Olcott’s “ Little Women” has there appeared a 
book which pictures the pleasant life of girls in the midst of their home, their joys and 
sorrows, and the questions which are presented to them for solution, so delightfully as 
Miss Deland’s “ Oakleigh.” This story follows the lives of a family of girls and boys in 
their country home on the Charles River, Massachuset:s, until most of them have grown 
up and some of them married, and it will take its place at once as a standard young 
people's book, to be classed with “ Little Women” and “ The Eight Cousins.” 


The Money We Need. 


A Short Primer on Money and Currency. By Henry Loomis NELSON. pp. 
viii., 124. With Illustrations. 16mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A vigorous and straightforward argument for sound money, which should attract at- 
tention.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

One of the clearest pieces of writing we have seen on the currency question. .. . 
Numerous charts illustrate the text, which is written with schoiarly seriousness and prac- 
tical common-sense.—Lzterary World, Boston. 

A most interesting, instructive, and timely book. . .. The book is clearly and forcibly 
written, and should be carefully studied by all business and professional men.—J. I. 
Press. 
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Pony Tracks. 


Written and Illustrated by FrRepERIC REMINGTON. pp. x., 266. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 00. 


Remington writes of cowboys and soldiers and scouts and Indians and what not, and 
all in the freest, breeziest, most enchanting style, furnishing his own illustrations, or add- 
ing writing to pictures, whichever way you choose to put it, for both pen and penci! are 
so able.—/uteréor, Chicago. 

Every page of ‘‘ Pony Tracks” is delightful ; the matter is vigorous, the manner man- 
ly and terse, and we know of few books on outdoor life and adventure so entirely enjoy- 
able from beginning to end as this one, for which we owe Mr. Remington most hearty 
thanks.—Lzterary World, Boston. 

Will give a better idea of army life on the Western border than all the official re- 
ports that ever were written. . . . The full-page illustrations, which are profusely scat- 
tered through the book, are as vigorous and telling as the text.—Boston Transcript 


Diplomatic Disenchantments. 


A Novel. By Epirn BIcGeLow. pp. iv., 235. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

$1 25. 

A really artistic novel. ... The author has produced a novel of an unusually high 
order.—X. Y. Press. 

The author had opportunities to see and hear, and the sketches of court and social 
life are drawn with care and spirit.—Zzon's Herald, Boston. 


Oliver Cromwell. 


By Georce H. Ciark, D.D. With Illustrations from Old Paintings and Prints. 
New Edition, with an Introduction by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. pp. xxii., 
263. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Snow-shoes and Sledges. 


A Sequel to “The Fur-Seal’s Tooth.” By Kirk Munroe. pp. viii., 272. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Mr. Munroe long ago established himself as one of our ablest juvenile writers, and 
this latest work from his pen is perhaps the best that he has published. The story con- 
tinues the adventures of two boys—Phil Ryder, a New-Englander, and Serge Belcofsky, 
an Alaskan—from St. Michaels, in the northern part of Alaska, through a 2000-mile trip 
with dog-sleds and snow-shoes up the Yukon River and across the mountains to Sitka. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Tue Fur-Seat’s Toorn.— RAFrMaTEes.— CANOEMATES.— CAMPMATES.— Dory- 
MATES. Each one volume. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
WaKULLA.—THE FLAMINGO FEATHER.—DERRICK STERLING.—CHRYSTAL, JACK 
& Co., and Detta Brxsy: Two Stories. Each one volume. Illustrated. Square 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


People We Pass. 


Stories of Life among the Masses of New York City. By JuLtan Racpu. Iilus- 
trated. pp. x., 210. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (early Ready.) 


During more than twenty years’ experience as a reporter Mr. Ralph's duties took 
him into the tenements of New York, and among the tenement folk, very frequently. 
They led him to attend weddings, wakes, funerals, picnics, and dances, as well as to 
witness the routine of every-day life. These tales are in the main recollections of scenes 
actually witnessed, and the journalistic experience which brought them under Mr. 
Ralph’s observation has fitted him to place them before the reader in an attractive and 
striking manner. 
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Dixie : 

Or, Southern Scenes and Sketches. By Juttan Ratpu, Author of “On Canada’s 

Frontier,” “Our Great West,” etc. Illustrated. pp. xiv., 412. 8vo, Cloth, Orna 

mental. ( early Ready.) 

The chapters which make up this volume first appeared in HARPER'S MAGAZINE and 
HARPER'S WEEKLY as a series of papers upon the development of what may well b: 
called “Our New South” and its resources, The descriptions of scenery and present 
conditions are my own, but the statements which are of the most value and importanc: 
to a student of the material resources of the country are such as were made to me, and 
then verified by others—by the most shrewd and skilled, and at the same time disinter- 
ested, residents of the localities to which they apply. It would have required years of 


residence and special training for me to gather such information from my own experi- 
ence.—Extract from Author's Note. 


In Deacon’s Orders, 


And Other Stories. By Sir WALTER Besant, Author of “ Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice,” etc. pp. vi., 279. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Rhymes of Our Planet. 


3y WILL CARLETON. Illustrated. pp. viii., 196. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

$1 25. 

A most entertaining volume of verses. ... Some of the poems are touched with de- 
licious humor, and some are set amid rural scenes; all will be read with pleasure.— 
Boston Journal. 

In a capacity fo. reaching the popular heart through homely sentiment Carleton has 
few equals among our American writers, and his method is always his own. ... A wel- 
come and successful addition to Mr. Carleton’s group of books.—Brooklyn Times. 

The diversity of subjects treated is markedly wide, exhibiting a versatility of thought 
and range of sympathy that is a perceptible advance on even his former achievements.— 
Boston Courter. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 

City Batiaps.—City Lecenps.—City FestivaLs.—FarRM BaLiaps.—Farm 
Lecenps.—FarmM Festivats. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50; Full Seal, $4 00. 


Memoirs of Barras. 


Member of the Directorate. Edited, with a General Introduction, Prefaces, and 
Appenaices, by Georce Duruy. ‘Translated. With Seven Portraits in Photo- 
gravure, Two Fac-similes, and Two Plans. To be Completed in Four Volumes. 
Now Ready: Vol\. 1. The Ancient Régime and the Revolution. Vol. II. ‘The 
Directorate up to the 18th Fructidor. pp. cxxiv., 1034. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $3 75 per volume. 


The Veiled Doctor. 


A Novel. By VARINA ANNE JEFFERSON Davis. pp. 220. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


It is abundantly worth reading. ... It is a marked success as a piece of description, 
and the details of the plot also are so handled that the consummation is as satisfactory 
as it is unexpected, There is something of the idyl in the story,and we commend it 
heartily in spite of its sad and even tragic features.—Congregationalist, Boston. 

The author shows a most acute perception of character; her style is graceful, ex- 
pressive, and picturesque, without being unduly elaborated, and she has told within 
clearly defined limits a story that is inspired by thought as well as feeling.— Beacon, Boston, 
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A Study of Death. 


By Henry MILis ApEn, Author of “God in His World.” pp. x., 335. Post 

8vo, Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 

In this volume the author's aim is, through interpretation of the most distressful 
mysteries, to teach courage, confidence, hope, joy in all things. The language is wholly 
uncommon in its poetic quality— at times Delphic, at times conveying some delicate 
suggestion that can only be compared to an atmospheric influence, such as a prophecy 
of autumn in a late August day, or a hint of spring in February. “A distinct and valu- 
able contribution to the literature of the humanities, this study of death is really a de- 
vout and sincere evangel of life.” 


His Father's Son. 


A Novel of New York. By BranpDER MatTruews, Author of “ Vignettes of Man- 
hattan,” etc. Illustrated by T. pe THULSTRUP. pp. iv., 248. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental. (/ust Ready.) 

Mr. Matthews gives striking views of New York life in two of its most interesting 


phases. His story takes the reader to Wall Street and to Madison Square, and both 
commercial and social life are described well and effectively. 


Lord John Russell. 


By Stuart J. Rerp. pp. xvi., 381. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 00, The ninth vol- 
ume of “The Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series. 


The Front Yard, 


And Other Italian Stories. By Constance FENIMORE WOOLSON. pp. vi., 272. 

Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Six charming stories and sketches, which stand out in marked contrast to Miss 
Woolson’s other books, in that they deal with European types of character, and describe 
foreign scenes. ... The stories are all delightful. They are almost faultlessly artistic, 
but are realistic as well.—Boston Advertiser. 

“The Front Yard” is a masterpiece which we dare range with the best of American 
literary products, ... If Miss Woolson had not written another line, this brief tale would 
stamp her as one of the foremost literary artists of our time.—PAdladelphia Telegraph. 

The author has put the Italian atmosphere into her work, and all of the stories are 
filled with the color of locality.—Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Anne. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. Jupiter Ligtys. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
For the Major. Ill'd. 16ra0, Cloth, $1 oo. Horace Chcise. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
East Angels. 16mo, Cloth, $t 25. Castle Nowhere. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 
Rodman the Keeper. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


A House-Boat on the Styx. 


Being Some Account of the Divers Doings of the Associated Shades. (Publi- 
cation Authorized by the House Committee.) By Joun Kenprick Banas, 
Author of ‘The Water Ghost,” “ Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica,” “ Coffee and Rep- 
artee,” etc. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. (early Ready.) 

When the Associated Shades, comprising such notables as Dr. Johnson, George 
Washington, Baron Munchausen, Prof. Darwin, Confucius, Shakespeare, Lord Bacon, 
Diogenes, and Mozart, established a club in a house-boat on the Styx, and installed 
Charon as janitor, their meetings naturally were occasions of unusual interest; and the 
House Committee have shown remarkable sagacity in choosing Mr. Bangs as the medi- 
um for the publication, above ground, of their sayings and doings. 
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The Story of the Other Wise Man. 


By Henry van Dyke, Author of “The Christ Child in Art,” etc. Illustrated 
by F. Luts Mora. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top. 
(Nearly Ready.) 

Dr. Van Dyke's volume is a very uncommon piece of work, and will prove of excep- 
tional interest in view of the approaching holidays. The author attains a point of view 
now separated from us by nineteen centuries, and in the course of his vivid narrative 
throws a new light upon the beauty of Christian charity. This tender and touching 
story of the fourth Wise Man, who failed to reach Bethlehem with his friends, will attract 
and interest many readers. 


The Red Cockade. 


A Novel. By Stan_ey J. Weyman. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 

( Fust Ready.) 

Mr. Weyman’s story, which was published serially in HARPER'S WEEKLY, is a stir- 
ring tale of the time of the French Revolution, with the scene laid, not in Paris, but in 
the Provinces. 


Little Knights and Ladies. 


Verses for Young People. By Marcaret E. SancsTer, Author of “ On the Road 
Home,” etc. Illustrated. pp. xii., 148. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Studies of Men. 


By Georce W. SMattey, Author of “ London Letters, and Some Others.” pp. 

vili., 394. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 

One will follow these sketches with unflagging interest, and cannot fail to gain a fresh 
appreciation and understanding of his great con‘ »mporaries.—Advance, Chicago. 

Mr. Smalley’s studies are generally the result of wide knowledge, keen observation, 
and shrewd reflection, and, though candid and for the most part dispassionate in criti- 
cism, they are full of kindly and sympathetic appreciation.—London Times. 


* The Principles of Rhetoric. 


By ADAMS SHERMAN HILt, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Har- 

vard College. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. pp. x., 431. 12mo, Cloth, 

$1 20. 

Certain portions that have outworn their usefulness have been omitted, new matter 
in generous measure has been added, and the text generally has been rearranged, the 
treatment rendered more compact, and instruction made more pleasurable by the aid of 
fresh illustrative extracts. .. . Every one directly concerned in educational work, and 
every writer or speaker who aims at the attainment of good English, should be the 
owner of Professor Hill’s book and make of it a constant companion.—Boston Beacon. 


OTHER BOOKS BY PROFESSOR HILL: 
* The Foundations of Rhetoric. Cloth, $1 00. | Our English. Cloth, $1 00. 


Ben-Hur in German. 


Ben-Hur. Eine Geschichte aus der Zeit des Herrn Jesu. Von Lew. WALLACE. 


In’s Deutsche tibertragen von H. W. S._ pp. vii., 584. 16mo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 50. 


The issue of a German edition of General Wallace’s notable book is in response to 
many requests therefor from German-speaking Americans. Carefully and adequately 
translated, it will undoubtedly appeal to that large class of readers for whom it is in- 
tended. 
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About Paris. 


By RicHarp Harpinc Davis. Illustrated by CuaRLes Dana Gipson. pp. 

viii., 219. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

A book of sketches, graceful and interesting, recommended by the freshness and 
vivacity of their view and manner, with an abundance of Charles Dana Gibson's charac- 
teristic and striking illustrations —WV. Y. Sua. 

With an artist’s quick perception of values, Mr. Davis sees and notes always the sali- 
ent point, the characteristic detail, that gives the picture life, and he sees and notes it 
all with such frank enjoyment and at the same time with such clear judgment and whole- 
some good sense, that it is always a delight to accompany him.—PAzladelphia Times. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
The Princess Aline. Illustrated. Post 8vo,|Qur English Cousins. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 25. Cloth, $1 25. 
The Exiles, and Other Stories. Illustrated. Post| The Rulers of the Mediterranean. lilustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, $1 50. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Van Bibber, and Others. Illustrated. Post 8vo, | The West from a Car-Window. Illustrated. Post 


Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 60 cents. | 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder. 
A Novel. By P. Hay Hunter. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (early Ready.) 


Methods of Mind-Training. 


By CATHARINE AIKEN. With Diagrams. Post 8vo, Cloth. (Adout Ready.) 


The author does not intend this work to be a treatise on psychology, but the his- 
tory of a practical method of applying psychological principles, especially those which 
apply directly to the subjects of attention and memory. The system formulated by the 
author has been used with most gratifying results in her own school, and the work will 
undoubtedly prove of value to all interested in the subject of mental training. 


The Sowers. 


A Novel. By Henry Seton Merriman, Author of “With Edged Tools,” 
etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Adout Ready.) 


* An English-Greek Dictionary. 


A Concise Dictionary of the English and Modern Greek Languages, as Actually 
Written and Spoken. By A. M. Jannaris, Ph.D. English-Greek. py. xvi., 
436. Post 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

The object held in view by the author has been to produce a work of practical utility 
within convenient size, and thereby to meet the requirements of Greek students and 
travellers in Greece and Turkey. It is believed that the work will be found a compre- 
hensive, yet concise, lucid, and safe guide for both students and travellers. 


Against Human Nature. 


A Novel. By Maria Louise Poot, Author of “ Roweny in Boston,” “ Dally,” 

“The Two Salomes,” etc. pp. iv., 362. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

In her new novel Miss Pool conducts a New England woman to South Carolina. 
The author is thoroughly familiar with both New England and Southern life and. man- 
ners, and the contrast between Northern and Southern temperaments is well brought out. 
The evolution of the lovable but untrained heroine into noble and unselfish woman- 
hood is depicted with admirable art. 
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Jude, the Obscure. 


A Novel. By THomas Harpy, Author of “Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” “ Life’s 
Little Ironies,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Vear/y Ready.) 
Published serially in Harper’s MaGazine under the title, “ Hearts Insurgent.” 


NOVELS BY THOMAS HARDY: 


New and Uniform Edition 


Far from the Madding Crowd. $1 so. Two on a Tower, $1 50. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. $1 50. Return of the Native. $1 50. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. $1 50. Tess of the D'Urbervilles. Illustrated. $1 50. 


* Practical Exercises in English. 


By Huser Gray BUEHLER, Master in English in the Hotchkiss School. Ar- 
ranged for use with ADAMS SHERMAN HILv’s “ Foundations of Rhetoric.” pp. 
viii, 152. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


The author intends this book to be useful in pointing out common errors of speech, 
and in leading pupils to convert knowledge of these errors into new and correct habits 
of expression. By the arrangement of exercises the pupil. is obliged to choose between 
the right and wrong words or phrases, thus strengthening his own habit of correct ex- 
pression. 


The Critical Handbook 


Of the Greek New Testament. By Epwarp C. Miicue tt, D.D. _Illusirated 
‘by Diagrams, Tables, and a Map. New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth. (early Ready.) 


This Handbook, which has already been highly appreciated on both continents, hav- 
ing been published in England and in France, has now been thoroughly revised and 
enlarged to meet the growing wants of Biblical scholars. So far as the tables are con- 
cerned, it is practically a new book, describing as it does between two and three thou- 
sand newly discovered manuscripts of the New Testament. It has also, for the special 
benefit of American scholars, a new table describing MSS. now known to be in this 
country, and a glossary of abbreviations and library designations not familiar to ordi- 
nary readers. It is believed to contain a condensed list of all known New Testament 
manuscripts, and forms a classified index to the account of them given in works of 
Tischendorf and Scrivener. 


Dona Perfecta. 
By B. Perez Gatpos. Translated by Mary J. SeRRANO. With an Introduction 
by W. D. Howetts. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. (In the “Odd Number 
Series.”) early Ready. 


The Journal of a Spy in Paris. 


From January to July, 1794. By Raout Hespin. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
(About Ready.) 


The writer would appear . . . to have been thoroughly familiar with Paris under the 
ancien régime, to have been present at many of the earlier scenes of the Revolution, 
especially in 1789 and 1790. He evidently returned to Paris late in the year 1793, but 
whether from England or America seems doubtful. Allusions to his journal indicate 
that he was in the pay of the British Government at this time. Anyhow, he obtained 
‘mployment, apparently, as a: engraver or director of engravings under the Committee 
of Public Safety, which, since the suspension of the “ Constitution of 1793,” in the pre- 
vious summer, exercised an absolutely despotic and practically irresponsible power in 
France.—E-xtract from the Editor's Preface. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 





Principles of Rhetoric—Revised and Enlarged. 
By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, of Harvard College. 


The publication of a new edition of Professor Hill’s ‘‘ Principles of Rhetoric” 
is an event of great interest to every teacher of English. For many years the 
‘‘Principles of Rhetoric” has been the standard text-book in the leading 
colleges and universities of this country. This work has now been largely re- 
written, entirely reset, and enlarged by the addition of over 160 pages of new 
material. Throughout the book much of the matter has been rearranged, 
made more compact, and enriched by fresh illustrations. The treatment 
of many parts of the subject has been amplified. Description and narra- 
tion, for instance, originally treated together, are now discussed in separate 
chapters and with greater fulness, the chapters on Argument have been thrown 
into one and entirely rewritten, and a valuable chapter on Exposition has been 
added. In the treatment of each topic, the citations of examples are more 
numerous. 

The price of the revised ‘‘ Rhetoric” is $1 20. A specimen copy will be 
sent, for examination with a view to introduction, to any responsible teacher or 
instructor, on receipt of $1 Oo. 


’ 





Practical Exercises in English. 
By HUBER GRAY BUEHLER, of Hotchkiss School. 


The continued increase of interest in the teaching of English, both in the pub- 
lic and private schools of the United States, is one of the most satisfactory 
of the more recent educational movements. ‘‘Practical Exercises in Eng- 
lish,” by Huber Gray Buehler, M.A., Master of English in Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn., shortly to be published by Harper & Brothers, is certain to be 
accepted as an important contribution to this movement. This work is based 
on Professor Hills ‘*‘ Foundations cf Rhetoric,” and is, without doubt, the best 
drill-book for the training of pupils in the proper use of the English language 
that has ever been prepared. It is adapted to the use of high-schools, and to 
the upper grades in the grammar-schools, and no teacher of English should 
fail to acquaint himself with it. Full particulars of the work will be forwarded 
by the publishers. 

The price of ‘‘ Practical Exercises in English” is 50 cents. A specimen 
copy will be sent, for examination with a view to introduction, to any respon- 
sible teacher or instructor, on receipt of 4o cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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| PROF. BAIRD’S HISTORY OF THE HU- 
GUENOTS IN FRANCE. 
NOW READY: 
The Huguenots and the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 
By Prof. Henry M. BairD. 2 vols., 8vo. $7.50. 
These two volumes conclude Prof. Baird's great 
| historical series on the Huguenots : 
|| The Rise of the Huguenots in France. 
| With Map. 2 vols., 8vo. $5.00. 
|| The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre. 
With Map. 2vols., 8vo. $5.00. 
The set, 6 vols., in a box, $15.00. 


> 
LITTLE RIVERS. 
Essays in Profitable Idleness. By HENRY VAN 
Dyke. [Profusely illustrated. 12mo. $2.00. 





= 
ECHOES FROM THE SABINE FARM. 
By EuGene and ROSWELL MARTIN FIELD. 
| Beautifully illustrated by EpbMuND H. GArRetT. 
| Square 12mo, $2.00. 
] 
| 


REFLECTIONS AND COMMENTS. 
By E. L. GoDKIN. 8vo, $2.00. 


> 
THE POOR IN GREAT CITIES: 


Their Problems and What is Doing to Solve Them. 

| By WALTER Besant, Oscar Craic, W. T. EL- 
|| SING, WILLARD PARSONS, JOSEPH KIRKLAND, J. 
W. Mario, J. A. Ruts, E. R. SPEARMAN, W. J. 
Tucker, Rosert A.Woops. Withan Appendix 
on Tenement-House Building, by ERNEsT FLAGG, 
With over 100 illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 


* 
THE MOGUL EMPERORS OF 
HINDUSTAN. 
By Epwarp S. Hotpen, LL.D. With illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


” 
AMOS JUDD. 
A Novel. By J. A. MiTcHELL, Editor of Zz/z. 
16mo. (Nearly ready). 


CRUISING AMONG THE CARIBBEES. 
Summer Days in Winter Months. By-CHARLEs 
A. SropparD, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 


* 
ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, 
AND KINGS. 
Queen Anne and the Georges. By DonaLp 
G. MITCHELL. 12mo, $1.50. 
Continuing the former volumes, ‘‘ From Celt to 
Tudor,” and ‘‘ From Elizabeth to Anne.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS NEW BOOKS. 


THE ART OF LIVING. 
By RoBert GRANT. With 135 illustrations by 
C. D. Gipson, B. W. CLINEDINST, and W. | 
HYDE. I2mo. $2.50. 


> 
A BACHELOR’S CHRISTIIAS, 
and other stories. By ROBERT GRANT, With 
21 full-page illustrations by C. D. Gipson, In\ 
ING R. Wires, A. B. WENZELL, and CLIFFORD 
CARLETON. 1I2mo, §1.50. 


a 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. _ Illustrated by 
Epwin A. WEEKS. Square 12mo. $1.50. : 


> 
COLLEGE GIRLS. 
By ABBE CARTER GOODLOE, With 11 full-page 
illustrations by C. D. Gipson. 12mo. $1.25. 


<a 
UNC’ EDINBURG; 

\ Plantation Echo. By Tuomas NELSON 
PAGE. Illustrated by B. W. CLinepDINsT. Small 
folio. &1.50. 

Uniform with the handsome illustrated editions 
of ‘* Polly,” ‘‘ Meh Lady,” and ‘* Marse Chan.” 


+ 
CORREGGIO: 
His Life, His Friends, and His Time. By Dr 
CorraApo Ricci. With 16 full-page photogravure 
plates and over 200 text illustrations. Royal 8vo 
e 
CAMEO EDITION. New Volumes. 
A Chosen Few. Short Stories. By FRANK R. 
STOCKTON, 
A Little Book of Profitable Tales. 1); 
EUGENE FIELD. 
Reflections of a Married Man. By Roseri 
GRANT. 
The Opinions of a Philosopher. By Roseri 
GRANT. 
Each val. with etched frontispiece, tomo, $1.25. 


*- 
WOMEN OF COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY TIMES, 
First Volume Now Ready: Margaret Win- 
throp. By ALice Morse EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


MISS JERRY. 
A Love Story. By ALEXANDER BLACK, With 
illustrations from photographs. 16mo, $1.00. 


Ss 
THE REVOLUTION OF 1848. 
From the French of IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 
With Portraits. 12mo, $1.25. 
A new volume in the popular series on the 
‘* Famous Women of the French Court.” 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Importations. 
SOME FALL BOOKS. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOSIAS IMORE. New and Revised Edition, with an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D., and twenty-five illustrations by JOHN JeLLICOE and 
HERBERT RAILTON. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 

FANNY BURNEY AND HER FRIENDS. _ Select Passages from her Piary and other Writings. 
Edited by L. B. Seetey, With Portrait. New and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS WORLD. Select Passages from his Letters. 


L. B. SEELEY. With Portrait. New and cheaper edition, Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Edited by | 


OLD CHESTER. With 11 etchings and about 20 pen-and-ink sketches, principally full-paged, 
etched and described by Henry Crickmore. Square 8vo, decorated silk binding, $2.50. 


MY CLIMBS IN THE ALPS AND CAUCASUS. By A. F. Mummery. With 11 full-page 


plates and 21 illustrations of the text. Large 8vo, $7.50, ned. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL READERS. A Short Treatise on the Principles and 
Motives of Architectural Design. with a Historical Sketch by H. H. Statham, Fellow of the Insti- 
tute of Architects. With numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, $3.50, net. 


QUAINT KOREA, By Louise JorDAN MILN, author of ‘‘ Wen We Were Strolling Players in the | 
East.” 12mo, $1.75. 


A VAGABOND IN SPAIN. By C. Bocue LurrMann. 12mo, $2.50. 
THE ENGLISH FLOWER-GARDEN; Design, Arrangement, and Plans. Profusely 


illustrated. New edition from new plates, and with many additions and corrections by W. Robin- 
son. Large 8vo, $6.00. 


ESSAYS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1780-1860. Second Series. By Grorce Saints- | 


bury. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


WARWICK LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. A Series of Literature Guide-Books, 
in which each volume will be devoted to the history of some single literary growth, including 
representative illustrations. The library is under the editorship of Professor C. H. Herford, 
Litt.D., Professor of English Literature, Univ. College, Aberystwyth, and each volume will be 
issued with critical introduction and notes. The series will form a library suited alike to the 
general reader and to the student of literature. Each volume sold separately. Crown 8vv, $1.50. 





The following volumes have been arranged for : 
English Pastorals. Selected, with an Introduction, by Epmunp K. CHAMBers. (Ready.) 
Literature Criticism. By Prof. C. E. Vaucuan, University College, Cardiff. 
Sa By W. RAueicu, M.A., Prof. of English Literature, Univ. College, Liver- 
pool. 


Tales in Verse. By C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D., Prof. of English Literature, Univ. College, 
Aberystwyth. 
English Essays. By J. H. Lopnan, M.A., Asst. Prof. of Balliol College, Oxford. 
English [asques. By H. A. Evans, M.A., some time scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Others will follow. 


THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FOR THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES. By Prof. 


| 
PASQUALE VILLARI. Vol. II., concluding volume. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $3.75. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICA. A Magazine of Bibliography, Papers on Books, History, and Art. With 
illustrations, In 12 quarterly parts. Price per annum (4 parts), $10.00, we¢, Subscriptions taken 
only for the complete set. (Part VII, nearly ready.) 


A MANUAL OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND GEN- 
ERAL READERS. By Percy Garprer, M.A,, Litt.D., Prof. of Class. Archeology and Art 


at Oxford, and F. B. Jevons, M.A., Univ. Durham. With numerous illustrations. Large 8vo. 
(Nearly ready.) 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND 
COMPANY’S PARTIAL LIST OF NEW 
PUBLICATIONS FOR AUTUMN. 

For the Holidays 


THE RIVERSIDE 
BURROUGHS. 


AUSTIN. 


IRS. FAMESON. 


LONGFELLOW. 


WORKS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. A very carefully revis: 
edition of Mr. Burroughs’s writings, in nine beautiful volumes. Printed 
cream-tinted, laid paper, and bound in a simple, elegant style. With se 
portraits of Mr. Burroughs and engraved title-pages. Limited to a Thous 
sets. Price, $13.50 per set. 
STANDISH OF STANDISH. By Fane G. Austin. With 
| twenty full-page illustrations by /. 7. AMferri//, Carefully printed and bo 
| Two volumes, 12mo, $5.00. 

The most popular of Mrs. Austin’s historical novels of the Old Plymouth 
Colony, admirably illustrated by a descendant of John Alden, a very skilful 
artist who has studied with loyal enthusiasm the Pilgrims and their times. 


THE ART WORKS OF MRS. JAMESON. Including Sacred 
and Legendary Art (two volumes), Legends of the Monastic Orders, Legends 
of the Madonna, Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters. In five crown octa 

volumes, from beautiful new plates, each volume containing nearly one hundred 
illustrations by great masters, and the first having a tine portrait of Mrs. Ja 

son and a biographical sketch of her by Miss Estelle AM. /Turll, who edits these 
very valuable and attractive volumes. Price, $3.00 a volume, $15.00 for the set 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. With twenty-two superb illustra 
tions by /vederic Remington, and very attractively bound. Crown octavo, $2.: 
THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. A Popular 
Holiday Edition of this famous poem, carefully printed, and finely illustrated 
by Boughton, Merrill, and other well-known artists, Crown octavo, $1.50 





American and English Poetry. 


LOWELL. 


BROWNING. 


HOLMES. 


STEDMAN. 


ALDRICH. 


MRS. FIELDS. 


ROCHE. 


MRS. THAXTER. 


| LAST POEMS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. A most 
artistic volume, with an admirable new portrait, rubricated title and initials, and 
exquisitely bound in polished buckram. 12mo, $1.25. 


COMPLETE POETIC AND PROSE WORKS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. With a biographical sketch and notes, a fine new portrait and 
a vignette of ‘‘ Asolo.” A wonderful piece of book-making, that compresses 
all of Browning into a single convenient volume which is printed from clea: 
type, on firm opaque paper, and bound strongly yet flexibly. Crown octavo, $3.00 


COMPLETE POETIC WORKS OF OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES. Cambridge Editica. Printed from large type, on opaque paper 
with a portrait and a vignette of the ‘‘ Gambrel-roofed House”; also a bio- 
graphical sketch and notes. Crown octavo, $2.00. 


A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. Containing representative 
ao by the authors discussed in ‘‘ Victorian Poets.’"’ Selected and edited by 
£. C, Stedman, With careful brief biographies of the authors, a fine portrait 
of Silos Victoria, and a vignette of the Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey 
Large crown octavo, bound in attractive library style, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00 
Large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, printed on paper of the best quality 
Two volumes, octavo, $10.00 net. 


LATER LYRICS. An exquisite little volume containing lyrics 
selected by Mr. A/drich from his later volumes of verse. Bound in vellum 
$1.00. 

THE SINGING SHEPHERD. The leading poem gives its 
engaging name to Mrs, /ie/ds's pretty volume of genuine poetry. 16mo, $1.00. 
BALLADS OF BLUE WATER. A handsome book of uncom- 
monly good sea poems, with other poems as good, 16mo, $1.25. 

POEMS OF CELIA THAXTER. Including all her spirited 
and beautiful poems, except those written for children. Miss Jewett has edited 
this welcome volume. r2mo, $1.50. 





BOSTON, 4 Park Street; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ROBERTS’ OCTOBER BOOKS 


Constantinople 


ny Epwin A. Grosvenor, Professor of European History at Amherst College; formerly Professor of 


History at Robert College, Constantinople. 
hundred and fifty illustrations. 


With an Introduction by General Lew. Wallace. 
2 vols., royal Svo, cloth, gilt top, $10.00; half morocco, $14.00. 


With two 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON 


Painting in France 


After the Decline of Classicism. An Essay. 


Tllus- 


trated with 14 Photogravures after French Artists. | 


Contemporary French Painters 


An Essay. Illustrated with 16 Photogravures after 
eminent French artists. 


Each 8vo, cloth, full gilt, $3 oo 


The Helen Jackson Year-Book 


Selections for each day in the year. By Harriet T, PERRY. With 12 illustrations of the months by Emil 


Bayard. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Marriage Contract 


By Honoré DE Batzac. Translated by Miss K. P. 
Wormeley. 12mo, Half Russia, $1.50. 


An Old Convent School and Other 
Papers 
A volume of Biographical and Literary Subjects. 


By 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Margaret and Her Friends 


Or, Ten Conversations with Margaret Fuller upon the Mythology of the Greeks, and its Expression in Art. 


Reported by CAROLINE W. HEALey (Mrs. C. H. Dall). 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


FOR THE YOUNGSTERS 


In the Okefenokee 
A Story of War Time and the Great Georgia Swamp. 
By Louis PENDLETON, author of ‘‘ The Wedding 
Garment,” etc. Four illustrations by Victor A. 
Searles. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Jolly Good Summer 


By Mary P. WELLS SMITH, author of ‘* Jolly Good 
limes,” etc. Illustrated by Jessie McDermott. 
Square 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Mushroom Cave 


By EVELYN RAYMOND, author of ‘‘ The Little Lady 
of the Horse.” Illustrated by Vicior A. Searles. 
Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Dorothy and Anton 


A Sequel to ‘‘ Dear Daughter Dorothy.” 
PLYMPTON, Illustrated by the author. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By A. G. 
Square 





Frowzle the Runaway 


A Fable for Children. By Lity F. WessELHoert, 
author of ‘‘ Sparrow, the Tramp,” ‘‘ Flipwing, the 
Spy,” etc. Illustrated by Jessie McDermott. 
Square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Through Forest and Plain 


A Tale of Flowers and Filibusters. 
RUSSAN and FREDERICK BoyLr. 
Hiram Barnes. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By ASHMORE 
Illustrated by 


The Keeper of the Salamander’s Order 


A Tale of Strange Adventures in Unknown Climes. By 
WILLIAM SHATTUCK, With 95 illustrations by Wal- 
ter and Isabel Shattuck. Small 4to, cloth, $2.00. 


Joel: A Boy of Galilee 


By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON. With 10 illus- 
trations by Victor A. Searles. Square 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


By M. CARRIE HYDE 


Goostie 


Under the Stable Floor. A Christmas story. | 


Yan and Nochie of Tappan Sea 


3 volumes, cloth back, paper sides, 50 cents each, 


My Honey 


A Story. 


By the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 


ROBERTS BROTHERS. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’s 


SLAIN BY THE DOONES. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” “ Perlycross,” etc. $1.25. 
An exciting episode in the history of the famous Doone outlaws in which the famous character John Ridd reappears. Three 
other stories hitherto unpublished in book form are added. , 
THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 
By IAN MACLAREN, author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” $1.25 


The warm reception which has been accorded to the first volume of Drumtochty sketches is a sufficient introductio 
succeeding book, which is intended to supplement and complete the series. 


A DOCTOR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 
By IAN MacLareN. Profusely illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings by Fredé:%C. Gordon. $2.00 


This section of the Bonnie Brier Bush has been pronounced unanimously to be a masterpiece of Scottish literature; and | 
MacLure to be one of the finest portraits in the whole gallery of Scots worthies. The illustrations are reproduced from 


made by the artist at ‘‘ Drumtochty.”’ 
MISS GRACE OF ALL SOULS. 
A Novel. By WiLttAM EpWArDs TIREBUCK. $1.25. 


Mr. ‘Tirebuck is the latest arrival of the early Liverpool school, which included Hall Caine, William Waison, and Richard | 
Gallienne. He has done no better work than is contained in the present novel, which presents a vivid picture of mining 
Lancashire, and portrays with ruthless fidelity the conflict which is waging between master and man. How Miss Grace acts as 4 
solvent through which the unruly elements are precipitated and finally united is part of the social problem as well as the |oye 
problem which Mr. Tirebuck handles with great ability and intensity of purpose. F 


BERNICIA, | ANECDOTICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
NOTABLE PEOPLE, ETC. 

By CHARLES K. TUCKERMAN, First Minister Resi- 
dent of the United States to Greece. 2 vols., 
“It has been my lot during lengthy sojourns in various par 

* Bernicia’’ will take rank with the best work that Mrs. | of the world to meet all sorts and conditions of men, the peculiar 

Barr has done. It is alive with stirring incident and movement, | traits of some of whom I have thought it worth while to record 

and the characters are strongly conceived and drawn to the life. , These off-hand papers consist mainly of those light recollection 

“‘ Bernicia” treats of the period of George II., and George | of men and things which float upon the surface of the me 

Whitefield, the great Methodist revivalist, plays a prominent | the exclusion of more serious matter.”—From the 


ctor 


AWings 


By Ame iA E, Barr, author of ‘‘ The Bow of Orange 
Ribbon,” ‘‘ Friend Olivia,” etc. $1.25. 












Author’; 
part in the story. Preface. 
LILITH. 
A Romance. By GeorGE MACDONALD, author of ‘‘ Robert Falconer,” ‘‘ Phantastes,” etc. $1.25. 
“A delightful surprise. . . . It is like ‘ Phantastes’ as the dreams of youth resemble the visions of an age which is not th 
second, but the first and only, the eternal childhood. . . . Lilith herself, whether as vampire, leopardess, princess or penite 





1s 
thrilling with life to the tips of the closed fingers under which she has held for thousands of years the waters she reft from the 
desert. Nor is there in all literature a keener spiritual analysis than the ‘ punition’ of Lilith in the house of Mara.”—7he Bookma 


THE ROMANCE OF PRINCE EUGENE. 


An Idyll under Napoleon First. By ALBERT PULITZER. Translated from the French by Mrs. B. M. Sher- 
man. With 12 full-page photogravures. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, ia a box, $5.00. 
Large-paper edition of 150 numbered copies, with prints on Japan paper and with mezzotint portraits 
Prince Eugéne and the Princess Augusta, by S. Arlent Edwards. Signed proofs, not in ordinary edition. 
Very elaborately bound. 2 vols., 8vo, $12.00 met. 


THE GURNEYS OF EARLHAS1. 


By Aucustus J. C. HARE, author of ‘‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” ** The Story of Two Noble Lives,” et 
2 vols., with over 50 illustrations. 6.00 me?. 





The Gurneys of Earlham were a Quaker family who played a more conspicuous part than any other set of brothers and sisters 
in the religious and philanthropic life of England during the first half of the nineteenth century. One of them, Elizabeth Fry 
familiar to us. The work is largely composed for the most part from an immense mass of correspondence, and from private journals 


which reveal the details of their daily life. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


Being Memorial Sketches of Dean Stanley, Dean Alford, and others. By AuGcustus J. C. Hare, _ IIlus- 


trated. 8vo, $3 00. 
POETFIS. 


» AusTIN Dosson. New revised and complete edi-; 2d. 50 copies on Japan paper, etchings with re 
tion from new plates, with portrait etched from | marque. $15.00 met. 
ife by Wm. Stre ‘ -p ings | ; 
life by Wm. Strang, and seven full page etching 94, fe coples on: hand-made paper } proof in- 
by Ad. Lalauze. Two volumes, 16mo. The first inti et the etchings en sematene. $10.00 12! 
edition will be limited as follows, the numbers ie gs que. . ' 


printed being for both England and America: = |_— 4th. ~—=-750 copies on deckle-edge paper. Etchings 
Ist, 50 copies on Japan paper with etchings in | on hand-made paper. $5.00 net. 
two states, and all signed by the artist. The por- | The above editions are limited, and include all printed for 


trait signed by the author as well as the artist. England and America. The author has revised and re-arranged 
$20.00 net. his poems especially for these editions. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 


PH JEFFERSON. Being the text of the play by this famous American actor, now for the first time 
lished. Illustrated with a new portrait of Mr. Jefferson, and with drawings from scenes in the play, 
by Richard Creifelds, and also with five illustrations from designs by Joseph Jefferson. Cloth, octavo, 
handsomely printed and bound. 


ist. Large-paper edition limited to one hundred copies, on Japan paper, with mezzotint engraving of 
portrait, by S. Arlent Edwards, printed in color and signed by the engraver and Mr. Jefferson. Ina 
special binding, numbered and signed by Joseph Jefferson, $25.00 met. 
od. An edition of 150 copies, in all respects the same as the first, but without the signature and not in 
special binding, $10.00 met. 


3d. Ordinary edition, bound in cloth, $5.00. 


SPENSER’S EPITHALAITIION. | BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
sumptuous edition of Spenser's famous poem. | By H. B. Georcr, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
With over 50 a in black and white by | Oxford. W ith : numerous plans. $2.00. 

George Wharton Edwards. Each verse to be | STORIES OF THE WAGNER OPERAS. 


By Miss H. A. GUERBER. With portrait of Richard 


sana in a rich ornamental border and accom- | 
panied by @ full-page design. Printed on Impe- | Wagner, and 1: full-page illustrations, ‘2mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


rial Japan paper and bound in vellum and full | 
, | 
LINCOLN’S SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 
} 
THE SECRET OF ca — ae, Selections from the Public Speeches and Writings of 


f inc 3y L. E. CHITTENDEN. Wi 
Napoleon III. vareens from the French of | Abraham Lincoln. y L. E. CHITTENDEN. With 


| - ortrait in photogravure. 1.2 
PIERRE De LANOo by Helen Hunt Johnson. With | I L 8 $1.25. 

Inif vith ‘‘ The Emoress E ros ay Containing the famous Gettysburg address and other classics, 
~~, Uniform with 1€ Empress Lugenie. | as well as numerous speeohes and orations which teem with pub- 
$1.2 | lic and historic interest and are of immense literary value. 


j Soomdil | f thi s rich dote, and his- 
t rally is of ocon auanien emery + Eg Reg ion calete, 2 hich ROSINA AND OTHER POEMS. 
reached its second edition a few weeks after its appearance. | By AusTIN Dosson. With §0 illustrations by Hugh 
CHARM AND COURTESY IN LETTER- Thomson. Uniform with the same author's 
WRITING ‘* Beau Brocade.” Full cover in gold from design 
By FRANCES BENNETT CALI waar $1.00 by the artist. $2.00. 
iy F S BENNE VALLAWAY. -0O0. 2 
IDYLLISTS OF THE COUNTRY-SIDE. | NATURAL HISTORY IN ANECDOTE. 
: ; tees sana ors ~.. .. | Arranged and edited by ALFRED H. MILEs. $1.25. 
A New Volume of Essays by GEoRGE H. ELLWAN- | 
GER, author of ‘‘ In Gold and Silver,” ‘‘ The Story POEMS. 
of my House,” etc. $1.25. By Ernest MCGAFFEY. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


NEW JUVENILES. 


Cormorant Crag. By Grorce MANVILLE Fenn. | A Sherburne Romance. By Amanpa M. Douc- 
\ thrilling tale of the Smuggling Days. Uniform LAS, author of the Sherburne Series. $1.50. 
with ‘‘ First in the Field.” With ornamental {ans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. A new complete 
cover, fully illustrated. $1.50. edition of HANS ANDERSEN’s “‘ Stories and Fairy 
The Chain of Gold; or, 'n Comnated Rocks. Tales, _with an entirely new translation by H. 
By STANDISH O'GRALY $1.2 Oskar Sommer, Ph.D. Illustrated with over 100 
; pictures and newly designed initial letters by 

By far the most fascinating boys’ book which has appeared for = : ? 2 
a time. There is a Defoe-like vigor, realism, and charm Arthur J. Gaskin. 2 vols., large crown 8vo, $3.50. 
about his work which gives pleasure to all readers and not to The Elf-Errant. By ‘‘Morra O'NEILL,” author 

OR ; of ‘* An Easter Vacation,” etc. With appropriate 
Roger the Ranger. A Boy's Story of Border Life iliustrations by W. E. F. Britten. $1.50. 
mong Oa. a o POLLARD. Witch Winnie at Versailles. By Exizasern W. 
$1.25 : es , : 

: HAMPNEY. With many illustrations. 1.50. 

Mi s Pol — s story follows the fortunes of Montcalm and “ y " $ 5 
General Wolfe during the War on the Canadian frontier, including Gypsy’s Cousin Joy. By Eizasetn Sruart 
that element of Red Indian adventure which every boy loves to PHELPS. A new edition of this popular girls’ 

<<a story printed from new plates. With fifty illustra- 
5 Elsie’s Journey on Inland Waters. By MartTHa tions by Mary Fairman Clark, and ornamental 
FINLEY, $1.25. - cover design. $1.50. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKs. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, 


And Observations on Nature 3y Giteert Waite. With 

an Introduction by John Burroughs, 80 Illustrations by 

Clifton Johnson, and the Text and New Letters of the Buck- 

land edition. In2volumes. t2mo. Cloth, $4.00 

In order to present a satisfactory and final edition of this 
classic, Mr. Clifton Johnson visited Selborne and secured pict- 
ures of the actual scenes amid which White’s life was passed. 
The photographs and the drawings form in themselves a most 
delightful gallery of pictures of unspoiled English rural life. 
This new edition cannot be neglected by any one who cares for 
Nature or for the classics of English literature. 
UNCLE REMUS. 


His Songs and his Sayings. By Jor 


Cuanpter Harris. New and revised edition, with 112 


Illustrations by A. B. Frost. 12mo. 
uncut, $2.00. 


Buckram, gilt top, 


It is unnecessary to say anything in praise of Mr. A. B. Frost’s 
unfaltering individuality, his instant realization of types, his 
quaint and unexpected turns of humor, and the constant quality 


of absolutely true and individual pictorial expression of things | 


American. Of the enthusiasm and perfect comprehension and 
sympathy shown in his 112 drawings the public can judge, and 
there can be no doubt that the verdict will stamp these pictures 
as the artist’s crowning work in illustration. This is the final, 
the definitive edition of Mr. Harris’s masterpiece. 

Also, Edition de Luxe of the above, limited to 250 copies, 
each signed by the author, with the full-page cuts mounted on 
India paper. 8vo. White vellum, gilt top, $10.00. 


THE STORY OF THE EARTH. py i. G. Seeteyv. 
Library of Useful Stories. 16mo. Cloth, 40 cents 
When a subject so peculiarly inviting is treated so lucidly and 
compactly as Mr. Seeley has done, the resulting volume becomes 
almost indispensable for readers with any interest whatever in 
the stories of popular science. This book is certain to prove one 
of the most successful in this excellent series 


CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY. By Professor E. Ferri. 
A new volume in the Criminology Series. Edited by 
W. Douglas Morrison. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 
In this volume, Professor Ferri, a distinguished member of 

the Italian Parliament, deals with the conditions which produce 





the criminal population, and with the methods by which this | 


anti-social section of the community may be diminished. He 
divides the causes of crime into two great classes— individual 
and social. The individual causes consist of physical and mental 
defects; the social causes consist of social disadvantages of every 
description. His view is that the true remedy against crime is to 
remove individual defects and social disadvantages where it is 
possible to remove them. He shows that punishment has com- 
paratively little effect in this direction, and is apt to direct atten- 
tion from the true remedy—the individual and social amelioration 
of the population as a whole 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, As Seen in his Works and 


Correspondence. 
trait. 8vo. Buckram, $4.00. 


No one who is genuinely interested in literature can afford to 
neglect this much-needed and valuable book. It furnishes both 
a critical biography and, in a sense, an autobiography, for the 
letters permit a more intimate acquaintance with the spirit and 
aims of the great realist. The interesting personages who appear 
here and there in these pages and the author’s associations in- 
crease the value of one of the most important literary biographies 
of recent years. 


By Joun CHarces Tarver. With Por- 


‘It is surprising that this extremely interesting correspondence | 
” } 


has not been Englished before -London Atheneum 


“This handsome volume is welcome. . . It merits a 
cordial reception, if for no other reason than to make a large 
section of the English public more intimately acquainted with 
the foremost champion of art for art’s sake. The letters 
are admirably translated, and in the main the book is written 
with skill and verve.’’—London Academy. 


A HARD WOMAN. By Viotet Hunt. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

This brilliant picture of certain types and phases of modern 
London life will be read and talked about for its originality and 
power. The author has varied the usual form of fiction, and her 
study of artistic and fashionable society will be found intensely 
modern in spirit, bright and entertaining throughout. 


ANTHONY HOPE’S NEW ROMANC? 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTON 


By ANTHONY Hope, author of ‘‘ The God in the ( 
Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. With photogravure front 
S. W. Van Schaick 1z2mo. Cloth, $1.50 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” proved Mr. Flope’s power 
author of a fighting romance, and his pen again become 
in this picturesque and thrilling story of medizxval Italian 
whose character will recall the Chevalier Bayard to th. 
who breathlessly follows him through his adventures and i 


THE ONE WHO LOOKED ON. pyr ¢ y 


SER, author of “‘Into the Highways and Hedges.”’ 

Cloth, $1.25 

Miss Montréser’s point of view is always fresh, and 
nality of her new book is no less in evidence than the delicacy a, 
truthful sentiment which are felt throughout its pages 
derness and the subtle poetic quality which characterize ¢} 
have a distinction and charm that differentiates the book f; the 
mass of current fiction. ‘‘ The One Who Looked On” touche: 
universal sentiment, and there can be no lack of appreciation. 


CORRUPTION. By Percy Wuire, 


Bailey-Martin,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 


10. 


a 


€ st 





author of “MM; 


The promise shown in “ Mr. Bailey-Martin ”’ reaches fulf 
in this acute study of political and social adventures in | 
The story illustrates phases of life which are of especia 
and it is told with rare felicity of expression by an auth, 
mately acquainted with the subjects of which he treats 








THIRD EDITION. 
THE STARK-MUNRO LETTERS. Being 


of Twelve Letters written by J. SrarK Munro, M.B., 
friend and fellow-student, Herbert Swanborough, of Low: 
Mass., 1881-1884. Edited and arranged by A. Conan Doy 
author of ‘‘Round the Red Lamp,” “The Adventures 
Sherlock Holmes,” ete. With 8 full-page Illustrations. 12 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“* So natural are the happenings recorded that one is tempted 
believe Doctor Doyle has used much from his own Diar 
‘The Stark-Munro Letters’ holds one’s attention throughout 
New York Mail and E xpress. 

“Dr. Doyle’s latest book, ‘The Stark-Munro Letter 
than sustains his enviable reputation. They are positively 1 
netic, and are written with that combined force and grac 
which the author’s style is known.’’—Boston Budget 


LATEST ISSUES IN 
APPLETON’S TOWN AND COUNTRY 
LIBRARY. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


THE KING OF ANDAMAN. By J. Macraren Corsa 


The peculiar and romantic experiences sketched in thi 
story occurred at the time of the Chartist riots in Englan 
period well adapted to the talent of a skilful novelist like Mr. 
Cobban. His plot is fresh and striking, and his treatment ! 
the reader's attention. 


A BID FOR FORTUNE. By Guy Boornsy, author of ‘17 
Marriage of Esther,”’ etc. 


Each, 12mo. 


The unexpected inciden‘s and strange adventures which f 
thick and fast in Mr. Boothby’s stirring story maintain the 
est of the reader at the highest point throughout. It wou 
unfair to sketch the plot of his thrilling tale, which wil! be 
comed as a relief from the novel of analysis and the discussic 
marital infelicity. 


IN DEFIANCE OF THE KING. A Romance of the America 


Revolution. By Cuauncey C. Hortcuxiss. 








In this American historical romance, by a new writer of 1 
promise, there is unfolded a stirring tale of patriotic advent 
ranging from Lexington, the bur:ing of Norwalk, the Brit 
occupation of Long Island, and thrilling “experiences on Long 
Island Sound, to Benedict Arnold’s descent on New Lond 
the massacre at Fort Griswold. 


For sale by ail booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., - 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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T. Y. CROWELL & CO.S NEW BOOKS FOR 1896 


Abraham Lincoln: tributes from his associates. 
i2mo, $1.25 ; paper covers, $ .50. 

Anarchy or Government. By WILLIAM M. 
SALTER. 16mo, $ .75. 

Artist's Series of Classic Prose and Poetry. 
15 vols. 12mo. Per vol., $1.50. 

Beauties of Shakespeare. 
Dopp, LL.D. 2 vols. 
half calf, $4.50. 

Beautiful Houses. By Louis H. Gipson. 8vo, 
$3.00. Fully Illustrated 

Black Beauty. By ANNA SEWELL. 16mo, $ . 
Svo, $1.25. 

Captain Coignet. New Edition. 

Carrots. By Mrs. MOLESworTH. 
8vo, $1.25. 

Chilhowee Boys in War Time. 
E. MORRISON, I2mo, $1.50. 


By the Rev. Wo. 
16mo. Cloth, $2.50; 


~ 
wr 


T2mo, $1.50. 
16mo, $ .75; 


Cuckoo Clock. By Mrs. MOLESWoRTH. 16mo, 
-75 ; 8vo, $1.25. 
Cuore. Ky EpMoNDO DE AmICcIs. Illustrated 


Edition. 8vo, $1.50. 


Dear Little Marchioness. 
TAYLOR. 8vo, $1.00. 

Ekkehard. By Von SCHEFFEL. 
$2.50 ; half calf, $4.50. 

Paience Library of Literary Gems. 12 vols. 
16mo. Cloth. Per vol., $1.00 ; leather, $1.50. 

Faience Violin. By CHAMPFLEURY. 
Cloth, $1.00; leather, $1.50. 

Famous Leaders Among Women By 
SARAH K. BOLTON. 12mo, $1.50. 

First Things First. 


Illustrated by 


2 vols. 16mo, 


16mo, 


By the Rev. GrorGE 


JACKSON, 12mo, $1.00. 

Gold Dust. Illustrated Edition. 18mo. White 
back, $ .75; full white, $ .75; flexible calf, 
$1.00. 

Great Missionaries of the Church. By the 
Rey. CHARLES C. CREEGAN, D.D.  12mo, 


$1.50. 

Half a Dozen Boys. By ANNA CHAPIN Ray. 
Illustrated Edition. 8vo, $1.50. 

Hawthorn Tree, The, and other poems. By 
NATHAN HASKELL DoLe. r16mo, $1.25. 
Jack Alden. Py WARREN LEE Goss. 

$1.50. 

Keats's Poetical Works. 2 vols. 12mo. II- 
lustrated. White back, $3.00; cloth, $3.00 ; 
half calf, $6.00. 

Social Theory. By JonNn Bascom, Professor 
in Williams College. (Vol. 7 in Crowell’s Li- 
brary of Economics and Politics.) 12mo, $1.75. 


I2mo, 


L’Avril. By PAuL MARGUERITTE. Faience 
Edition. 16nio, Cloth, $1.00 ; leather, $1.50. 

La Belle Nivernaise. By ALPHONSE Dauber. 
Faience Edition. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00; 
leather, $1.50. 

Life of Christ. By Dean FARRAR. 2 vols. 
I2mo. Illustrated. White back, $3.00; 


cloth, $3.00 ; half calf, $6.00. 
Life of Washington. By WasnINcron Irv- 


ING. 2 vols. 12mo._ Illustrated. White 
back, $3.00; cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.00. 
London Idylis. By W. J. Dawson. 12mo, 


| Vesper Series. 


$1.25. 


Making of Manhood, The. By W. J. 


SON. I2mo, $1.00. 


Daw- 


‘ | Master and Man. By Count Totsroi. 12mo. 
By SARAH | 


$ .35. 
Miller's (Dr.) Year Book. 16mo, $1.25 ; flex- 


ible morocco, $2.50. 


Minute Man on the Fronticr, The. 


By the 
Rev. W. G. PupprEFoor. 


12mo, $1.25. 
Moore's Poetical Works. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Illustrated. White back, $3.00 ; cloth, $3. 00; 
half calf, $6.00. 
Old Man Savarin and other Stories. By Ep- 
WARD W. THOMSON. 16mo, $1.00. 


Scottish Chiefs. By JANe PorTeR. 2 vols. 
12mo. Illustrated. White back, $3.00; 
cloth, $3.00 ; half calf, $6.00. 


Shakespeare's Heroines on the Stage. By 
C. E. L. Wincare. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 

Sunshine for Shut-Ins. By a SHur-IN. 18mo, 
$ .75. 


Three Apprentices of Moon Street. By 
GEORGE MONTORGUEIL. §8vo, Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

Turning Points in Successful Careers. By 
Wa. M. THAYER. 12m0, $1.50. 

Under the Old Elms. By Mary B. CLAFLin. 
16mo, $1.00. . 


7 vols. 16mo. Per vol., $ .75. 

Doers oF THE Worp, by Dean Farrar; Tue Hip- 

DEN Lirr, by Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D.; THere Go THE 

Suips, by C. H. Spurgeon; Tue Cuitp Jesus, by Dean 

Stanley; THe ErerNAt Goopngss, by Charles Kings- 

ley; CHRISTIAN ProGress, by F. W. Robertson; Tue 
Sprrit oF Love, by Fred’k D. Maurice. 

Wandering Jew, The. By EvGENE SvuE. 

Illustrated Edition. 2 vols. rt2mo. White 

back, $3.00; cloth, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. 
One volume edition, 12mo, $1.25. 


Water Babies. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 16mo, 
$ .75; Svo, $1.25. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, **“, 39704. *"* 
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A. © McCLURG & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 





THE CHILD’S GARDEN OF SONG. 


Selected and Arranged by WILLIAM L. ToMLIns, Musical Director of the Apollo Club of C hicago and of y 
Children’s ¢ horuse s of the World's Fair.. With beautiful colored designs by Ella Ricketts. 4to, §> 
The songs contained in this volume have all been selected by Professor Tomlins for the beauty of the words and 

timent which they convey, and have been set to music especially written for them, at his request, by some of the most distir 

composers in the country. Miss Ricketts’s very attractive and appropriate designs in colors are thoroughly in harm 


the spirit of the work 
LIFE AND LOVE. 


$y MARGARET W. MORLEY, Author of ‘‘ A Song of Life.” Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

* Life and Love” reveals the same qualities of thought and style which marked “‘ A Song of Life,’’ but it addresses a ; 
audience ; and instead of confining itself mainly to the inculcation of reverence for motherhood, discusses the mutual relation 
sexes and the intric ate Raper ge arising from individual and race development. “‘I find it hard,’ writes an authority who 
book in manuscript, speak of the work in measured terms of praise. 


BEATRICE OF BAYOU TECHE. 
By ALICE ILGENFRITZ JONES. 12mo, $1.25. 


This story is excellent in quality, clear and expressive ia style, and timely in subject. It is founded upon the difficulties ; 
hedge about a person of mixed blood and clouded birth, no matter what her intellectual and physical endow ments. 


THE JOURNAL OF COUNTESS FRANCOISE KRASINSKA 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Translated by Kasimir DziIEKONSKA. With Portrait 
other Illustrations. 16mo, Gilt Top, $1.25 
This diary of a young Polish countess of the last century furnishes a fund of entertaining information. The author confides her 
thoughts to her diary in the most naive and attractive manner, and gives a very accurate and intimate account of the family lif 


royal household during the eighteenth century, The Journal gains in interest as the record of the life of the great-great-gran 
of the present rulers of Italy—King Humbert and Queen Marguerite. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1847-1865. r 


By WARD HILL LAMoN. Edited by Dorothy Lamon. With 2 Portraits and several fac-simile letters a: 
documents. 12mo, $1.50. 

This book is not a formal and complete biography compiled from books, newspapers, and documents, but the personal r 
lections of a friend. Among all of Lincoln’s friends it would be difficult to find one so well qualified for such a work as M 
Lamon, who was associated with him both in the legal profe ssion and in politics, and who was his confidant during the whole ; 
of his presidency. The chapter on what has been called ‘‘ The Antietam Episode ” is especially interesting and reliable. 


NUPIBER 49 TINKHAS1 STREET. | MEANS AND ENDS OF EDUCATION. 
By C. EMMA CHENEY, author of ‘‘ Young Folks’ His- By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING, author of ‘‘ Ed 
tory of the Civil War,” etc. 12mo, $1.00. tion and the Higher Life.” t12mo, $1.00 
Mrs. Cheney’s little book will awaken in the professing This book is written in the concise, epigrammatic style of » 


Christian a new sense of duty towards the poor and unfortunate, Bishop Spalding i is such a master. Ev ery sentence is pre 
and help him to see that by personal contact only, by the influ- | with suggestive thought and affords food for much reflectior 


eS Se upon character, can people be made to help | A POMANDER OF VERSE. 
WHEN CHARLES THE FIRST WAS | By E. NESBIT. With a Title-page and Cover desig 


by Laurence Housman, 12mo, $1.25 mez. 
KING. “A Pomander of Verse” is like a spring breeze laden wit 
A Romance of Osgoldcross 1632-1649. By J. S. ~ sweet pees of fragrant flowers. The author is on 
. roe “The W wW7> | those rare spirits who see with the eyes of a poet, and w 
FLE CHER, author of ‘* The Wonderful Wapen- | yoice is naturally raised in song. : 
take. 12mo, $1.50 


“Of hair - breadth escapes, of kidnappings, fightings, and MENTICULTURE ; 


stirring adventures there is no end. The account of the fight at Or, The A-B-C of True Living. By Hora 
Marston Moor is picturesquely and vigorously given.’ — 7he FLETCHER 12mo, $1.00 
Daily News, London. cand ae jo! , wr he 








“The mission of the volume seems to be to encourage an 


TOLD IN THE VERANDAH. instruct humanity in the duty of self-control.”,-—EuGene Fu 
Passages in the Life of Colonel Bowlong, set down by THE EYE IN !TS RELATION 
his Adjutant. 12mo, $1.50. TO HEALTH. 


An admirable and fascinating collection of military yarns. That By CHALMER PRENTICE, M.D. t12mo $1 £O 
the tales are improbable makes the book none the less absorbing. 4 oe ae wn Repay? ty _ 
“‘ In fact, much of this work is out of the ordinary, and is ri 


TALES OF THE MASQUE. | suggestive along lines of thought seldom touched by the averag 
By J. H. PEARcE 16mo, $1.2 writer.”"— The Massachusetts Medical Fournal. 
Ww Be ° LARCE, mo, 25. 
These tales, which might properly be called pastels, are all GOVERNMENT AND Co., LIMUTED. 
clever and powerful, highly imaginative, and weirdly fantastic. An Examination of the Tendencies of Privilege in the 


KNOWLEDGE AND CULTURE. United States. By Horatio W. Seymo 
) ents. . 
By Henry Matson, Author of ‘‘ References for _ 16mc PP rargs ae 
, : , a” al a It is just the kind of document we need in this country 
Literary Workers. 12mo, 75 cents. which looks a political question squarely in the face, and judges 
This book will commend itself highly to people desirous of mak- | it as a question of right, and not as a question of expediency.’ 
ing the best of their mental endowments, and above all to teachers. The Critic, New York. 





Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO.”.S NEW BOOKS. 


ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER, author of ‘‘ France in the Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘ England in the 

Ninetecath Century,” etc. Beautifully illustrated with full-page half-tone portraits. 8vo, $2.50. 

This new volume shows that Mrs. Latimer still wields the pen of a ready writer. Her already large circle of readers will receive 
the new volume gladly, for it comes fraught with fascinating historical gossip on matters, some of which are so recent that they seem 
:imost like current news. The exploits of Livingstone and Stanley and Gordon; the settlement of Liberia, and especially of Mary- 
ind’s own colony there ; the founding of the South African Repubiic, the Orange Free State, and the Congo Free State—these and 

iny other subjects are treated in a style so pleasantly familiar, attractive, and entertaining, that the book once taken up cannot 


laid down until it is finished. CHILD ET 
A 0 USCANY. 
By MARGUERITE Bouvet, author of ‘‘ Sweet William,” ‘‘ My Lady,” etc. Illustrated. Small quarto, $1.50. 
This is a sweet, wholesome, and cheerful story, bright with Italian sunshine, and warm with its author’s “ kindly love ”’ to all the 
ing. ‘The scene is laid in the city of Florence and its richly picturesque neighborhood. The characters are all Italian. The 
children will follow with unabated interest the career of the little peasant hero, who, by unselfish love and patient, persistent labor, 
rises from poverty to wealth. Miss Bouvet’s large circle of young readers will eagerly welcome this story from the pen of one who 
has given them so much pleasure and profit in the past. 


SAPPHO. 
Memoir, Text, Select Renderings, and a Literal Translation. By HENRY THORNTON WHARTON. With 
three Illustrations in Photogravure, and a Cover designed by Aubrey Beardsley. 12mo, $2.25 me?. 


The book is a tribute, an exposition,a monument. To thousands who know not a letter of the Greek alphabet, it is a revelation ; 
and for those thousands Sappho ceases henceforth to be a mere name, and becomes a splendid reality.— 7he A caden-y. 


OUR INDUSTRIAL UTOPIA 
And its Unhappy Citizens. By Davin HILTON WHEELER, late President of Allegheny College. 12mo, $1.25. 
In a style that is plain and pleasant the author shows the rights and wrongs both of the capitalist and the wage-earner. While 
written by a man that shows clear understanding of his subject, the book is not too scientific either in form or in language for the 
general reader, and its message concerns the whole of the public, mill-owners and workmen, buyers and sellers. 


THAT DOPE IN AIR. 
By JOHN VANCE CHENEY, Librarian of Newberry Library. t2mo, $1.25. 
” ~ A volume of criticism that is truly discriminating and appreciative. It consists of able reviews of the works of Emerson, Lowell, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, Whitman, Blake, Cowper, and Wordsworth. Being himself a poet, Mr. Cheney is the more capable 
of pointing out the beauty and strength of other men’s work 








Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 
A. C. MCCLURG & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


THE BEST 


vee VOGUE 





A WEEKLY PAPER 
FOR INTELLIGENT 
GENTLEWOMEN 


ATTRACTIVE 
FEATURES 


. 
Smart fashion designs, Well written articles History for Ready Reference 
Leading essays on social on dress, and Topical Reading. 
topics Millinery By J. N. LARNED, £.x-Pres’t Am. Library Ass'n. 
net te : colee \@F-Giving History on All Topics in the Exact 
Unique short stories, Questions from cor- Words of the Spisbectane Thewmesives. Not the opin- 
i i ion of one man, ou: of many men, hav 
Literature, Music, The respondents, been diligently sought out and arranged for the ‘‘ Ready 
Stage, Political matters, Reference ’’ of the Reader. 
i i i i *‘It supplies what no Encyclopedia known to me 
investment intelligence, Whist questions, anes ate. -aneasane RRs grey 
Domestic pets, Verse, Humor. ‘It bids fair to render good historical reading profit- 
saplllltaaseane able and popular beyond any other work.”"—E. BgNjAMIN 
ANDREWS. 
‘* Williston Semina must, all other academies 
ABUNDANT ILLUSTRATIONS chews, have it. Wautram pmeyy: Ay * 
‘*It is a most magnificent work in both history an 
eo 6 $t.c0 FOR 5 MONTHS literature. The plan is most ingenious, and its execution 
Sold by all first-class newsdealers at ten cents a copy most masterful.”"—Henry R. Petrenaiti, A. M. 
No free samples “It provides a standard History for the busiest age the 
world ever saw, and puts under the eye of the busiest 
ae man all that is best from the great historians. Toreadit 
SPECIAL OFFER.—Those who with this advertisement send is to gain breadth of vision and acquaintance with = 
$4.00 directly to the Head Office get Vogue free from the date of best writers of English. Where the Dictionary ous is 
their remittance to the First of January, 1896—in addition to the History should go. The two books come nearer making 
full year of 1896. a complete library than ony. other two books in the 
world.”—Joun H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D. 


ADDRESS, HEAD OFFICE, C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
VOGUE, 154 Fifth Ave., New York Spetagnes, Sher 
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James Whitcomb Riley’s 


Latest Book of © 
— rmazindy 
Illustrated Edition Bound in Buckram 


The buckram edition of Armazindy has been issued by the 
publishers for the many admirers of Mr. Riley who desire a spectal 
presentation volume, and something different from the regular 
edition, It is square 12mo in size, printed on hand-made paper, 
uncut edges and gilt top, with a new portrait of the author and five 
country scenes in photogravure. Polished buckram, $2.00; half 
calf, $4.00. 

MR. RILEY’S OTHER BOOKS 


NOW SELLING AT THE RATE OF 60,000 VOLUMES A YEAR 


Neghborly Poems. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; full mo- 
rocco, $5.00. 

Sketches in Prose. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; full mo- 
rocco, $5.00. 

Afterwhiles. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00. 

Pipes o' Pan. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00. 

Rymes of Childhood. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; full mo- COPYRIGHT, 1895, THE BOWBN-MBERRILL 00. 
rocco, $5.00. 


Islands of the Night. , cloth, $1.25; half cali, . 
” phe morocco, $5.00. ° a Oh | James Whitcomb Riley is nothing short of a born 


Green Fields and Running Brooks. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, poet and a veritable genius.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


$2.50; full morocco, $5.00. : 
Armazindy. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00. Without the poetry of James Whitcomb Riley 
our literature would be so much the poorer that it 


' 
Old Fashioned Roses. 16mo, cloth, $1.75. ie 
An Old Sweetheart of Mine. Cloth, full gilt, $2.50. | seems idle to state the fact.—W’. D. Howells. 


Published by THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., Indianapolis and Kansas City 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada 
Mezico, on receipt of the price. 
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The Struggle with the British for the Country Northwest of the River Ohio, 1778-88. 


Conquest of the Northwest 


WITH SKETCHES OF MEN WHO ACHIEVED IT, INCLUDING A COMPLETE LIFE OF 
GEN. GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 


By HON. WM. H. ENGLISH, of Indiana 


PRESIDENT INDIANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 








Two large 8vo volumes with 175 illustrations and fac-similes. Prices, 2 vols., cloth, $6.00; half 


leather, $8.00; full leather, $10.00, 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED. 





JUST PUBLISHED + + + « « 


ecollections of Lord Coleridge 


By W. P. FISHBACK, of the Indianapolis Bar 


Square, 12mo, cloth, ornamental, with portrait, fac-simile, etc., $1.25. 





THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


INDIANAPOLIS AND KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. 


If you can not find the above works for sale by booksellers, they will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada or Mexico. on receint af the price. 
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THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


Edited by ALBERT SHAW. 





With the growth of many new magazines, the “ Review of Reviews” is found to be 
more than ever a necessity, since it extracts for its readers the best thoughts and facts in 
its contemporaries, and serves them on the same date on which these journals are pub- 
lished. But besides this invaluable work for busy men and women, the “ Review of Re- 
views” presents scores of pages of original contributions, profusely and handsomely 
illustrated. 

The newest movements in social, economic, and political reform are discussed in this 
magazine with rare timeliness, force, and authority. With its informational features, its 
pictures of the notable characters on the world’s stage of action and serious thought, and 
its discriminating selection of the important things from the other magazines, it is an in- 
valuable journal to thoughtful men and good citizens. 

That the “ Review of Reviews” is so appreciated by the noted men whose judgments 
should carry most weight, there are proofs in hundreds of letters which have come to its 
editor with assurances that the magazine is a necessity as well as a luxury. Some of the 
most recent expressions of opinion follow: 

‘Certainly, to read the ‘ Review of Reviews’ is a stimulus for the duties of every-day life, such as a 


man of any public spirit cannot afford to refuse.”—EDWARD EvzrETT HALE, in the Boston Commonwealth, 
May 18, 1895. 

‘I write to you because your magazine is, I think, doing more than anything else to rescue Americans 
from that intense provincialism which requires at least a murder to interest them in even the surface of foreign 
politics.” —BOLTON HALL. 

‘*T am glad to have this opportunity to express to you our appreciation of the material aid the ‘ Review 
of Reviews’ has given all movements looking toward the advancement of Civil Service Reform and to this 
one in particular. There were more references to the notice in the ‘ Review of Reviews’ of that organiza- 
tion of the new League in the letters we have received than to that contained in any other periodical. These 
were scattered widely over the country.” —GEORGE MCANENY, JR., Assistant Secretary Civil Service Reform 
Association. 

‘* Will you permit me in general to express my satisfaction with the solid and organic view of society and 
of the state which marks the discussion of political questions in your Review ?”’—Epwin D. Mean, Editor 
New England Magazine. 

‘‘ The ‘ Review of Reviews’ is one of the few periodicals the reading of whose contents I find of profit to 
me, from ‘eginning to end. Without disparagement to other meritorious publications, this is withont doubt 
the one of all others which men engrossed in pressing affairs of all sorts, and who still desire to be well in- 
formed as to matters of prime importance in politics, literature, and art, cannot do without.”—President 
HENRY RANDALL WAITE, Ph.D., American Institute of Civics. 

‘*T take pleasure in saying that I regard the ‘ Review of Reviews’ as most helpful in keeping its readers 
informed upon matters of current history. I cannot doubt that it can be made of great service by intelligent 
teachers in guiding their pupils in the studies of the history of our times.”—President JAMES B. ANGELL, 
University of Michigan. 

‘* Enclosed please find $2.50 for renewal of your excellent magazine. The varied and diversified topics 
that are treated in its pages make it of special interest and value to the busy business man.”—CHARLEs E, 
ApDAMS, President Massachusetts Board of Trade. 

‘*T hear the ‘ Review’ everywhere commended, and most of all by those of us who are busy, very busy, 
and need just such a sign-post to direct us to what is most noteworthy in contemporary articles,”’—WILLIAM 
Rk. THAYER, Editor Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 


‘* An invaluable companion to the intelligent, thoughtful, and busy American citizen.” — 7he Outlook. 








Trial Subscription, Five Months, $1.00. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.50. SAMPLE COPY, 10 CENTS. 
The Review of Reviews, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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THREE © 
MONTHS § 
FREE. 





VIOLETS. Water Colors. Size, 84x35 inches. Price soc., if sold singly. 





THE ART INTERCHANCE: 


The oldest and most progressive Monthly Magazine devoted to * 
ART AND HOME DECORATION IN ALL BRANCHES. : 
a 


Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and accompanied by exquisite oil and water-color pictures, ana supert 
supplements of full-size designs for all kinds of art work. Y early subscription, $4.00. Single copies, with all supplements 
35 cents, at all dealers’. Trial three months, voce November, and December (gorgeous Christmas No.), $1 


| SPECIAL & 
| TRIAL 
OFFER. ; 





By remitting $4.00 now for a 
year’s subscription you will receive 
the Oct., Nov., and Dec. numbers 
FREE, as a premium, thus 
getting 


15 MONTHS FOR $4.00. 


This liberal offer is necessarily 
limited, and to secure full ad- 
vantage of it you should sub- 
scribe at once. 


TO CHINA PAINTERS: 


If you subscribe now for one year 
at $4.00 you will receive by re- 
turn mail, FREE, as a premium, a 
choice collection consisting of 2 

sheets containing a great variety 
of beautiful designs in colors for 


artists in this line. 
This will be found 
a most valuable col- 
lection, and we 
urge you to lose no 
time in subscribing 
in order to secure 
the complete as- 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


ass 








F “mp? : : NORMANDY PEAS: 1 Col - 
china-painting—all by prominent “\ixry a cae iColers, Size, and remit $3.00 later for a full year. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Water Colors. Size, 8x34 inches. Companion to the Violets. foregoing generous of- 
sortment. Price %oc., 


Pie ee ines Coreg: waa. THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 W. 23d St. N.Y. 


CISSSSSSSSSSSSSSISISSSSSISSSSSISSIASSSSISISSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS FE 


O GIVE ALL readers of Harfer’ g 

an opportunity to see for themselves @& 
what an indispensable thing THe Art @ 
INTERCHANGE is in every home, we will, W 
for only $1.90, send to any address, by ® 
return mail, io) 
6 attractive numbers of THe ArT In- W 
TERCHANGE—all beautifully illustrated 
and full of most valuable information or 
art matters and practical suggestions in 
all branches of Home Decoration—to 
gates with 
‘12 design supplements and 
15 superb oil and water-color picture 
including the three charming subjects 
shown in this advertisement. 

The pictures a/one, at catalogue prices, 
sell for $3.40. They make beautiful sub- 
jects for framing, and are admirably adapt- 
ed for copying. 

Order Now before the Supply is Ex- 
hausted. ‘This splendid offer will bs 
given FREE to any one remitting at 
once $4.00 for one year’s subscription ; 
or, you may send $1.00 now for the offer, 


$$65599955559959599 


= 


To avoid confusion © 
in filling your order, 
cut out the particular ¥ 
offer you want, and 
send with remittance. 

You will be more ® 
than pleased with Tx 
ArT INTERCHANGE for 
1896. Subscribe now ® 
and secure one of the 


if sold singly. fers as a premium. 
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“HEAVEN AND HELL,” 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 


(Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ). 


Paper, 416 pages, 15c.; Cloth (Octavo), 375 pages, special to 
readers of this journal, only 25c. by mail, prepaid. Send for 


descriptive catalogue of Swedenborg’s works. 


American Swedenborg Printing & Publishing Society, 


20 Cooper Union, New York. 


FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Various sizes, mounted and unmounted. Works of the Old Mas- 
ters in the Galleries and Churches of Europe. Italian Views. 
Modern Paintings: from the originals by Alinari, Naya, Brock- 
mann, Hollyer, Berlin Co., Hanfstaengl, Mansel, etc. Braun’s 
Carbon Photographs. Imported direct by 


C.H. DUNTON & CO.,136 Boylston St., Boston. 


Catalogue mailed for ien cents in ataenfe. 


FRENCH — GERMAN 


easily learned by “The Pronouncing Method for Self-Instruc- 
tion.”” Practical, thorough, interesting. No knowledge of Eng- 
lish Grammar necessary. $2.50 either language. Circular free. 


Correspondence School of Languagesc,P.0.Box 196, NewYork. 











STUDY LANGUAGES 
BY MAIL “Seer. 


} wa hour’s study a day for ten weeks will enable you to talk 
f fluently The Rosenthal Method 


? by Dr. R. 8. Rosenthal, author of the “Meisterscha System.’ 

ot a book, ‘but ractical lessons. Complete set of books and 
) membership in Correspondence Boheo! (including correction 
of all exercises, free), $5.00. Book, “A Revolution in the Study 











of f Foreign Languages” free. Wenhenon boom Co., "CHICAGO 








Lowest Cash Discounts allowed on Arc he 
S$ tectural, Scientific, “)-ctrica), Mechanical, 
Todustrial and ae al Books. Cata- 


ee sama I logue an tt i Free. WILLIAM 
| T COMSTOCK, 3. Warren 8t,, New York. 


BAKER Sissi::cce PLAYS 
HARPER’S CATALOGUE, 


|_A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent 
| to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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Old Dutch and Flemish Masters. 

Exquisite engravings by Timothy Cole, with text 
by Professor John C. Van Dyke and by the en- 
graver. Super-royal octavo, 192 pages, $7.50. Two 
limited editions: one of 45 copies ($50) and one of 
65 copies ($25). Particulars on request. 


The Second Jungle Book. 

By Rudyard Kipling, containing his new Jungle 
Stories, several of which are here printed for the 
first time. 8vo, 350 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 


Kitwyk Stories. 
Delightful stories of village life in Holland, by 
Anna Eichberg King. 8vo, 320 pages, $1.50. 


A Madeira Party. 

By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of ‘‘ Character- 
istics," etc. "Two stories of the days of our fathers. 
Unique leather binding, size 54x 3, 165 pages, $1.00. 


Washington in Lincoln’s Time. 

By Noah Brooks. Recollections and character- 
istic stories of Lincoln and other statesmen and 
politicians in the days of the Civil War. 12mo, 328 
pages, 1.25. 

Notes of a Professional Exile. 

By E. S. Nadal. Passing impressions of people 
as seen at Homburg. Leather binding, 5% x 3, 
164 pages, $1.00. 


Mary Ronald’s Century Cook Book. 

A new cook book with many novel features, in- 
cluding 150 photographic reproductions of dishes 
described in its pages. New England Kitchen by 
Susan Coolidge. 8vo, in special tindings, 600 
pages, $2.00. 


Hew Books for 


Jack Ballister’s Fortunes. 

By Howard Pyle, author of ‘‘ Men of Iron,” etc., 
with fifteen full-page illustrations by the author, 
8vo, 420 pages, $2.00. 


Chris and the Wonderfu! Lanip. 

By Albert Stearns. One of the most popular 
serials ever printed in ST. NICHOLAS. Richly illus- 
trated, 8vo, 253 pages, $1.50. 

The Brownies Through the Union. 

A new Brownie book, by Palmer Cox, full of 
pictures, and amusing to young and old. Quarto, 
boards, 144 pages, $1.50. 


St. Nicholas Bound Volumes. 
The numbers for the past year in two richly bound 
parts. Large Svo, 1000 pages, 1000 pictures, $4.00. 


he Century Co’s Rew 


READY IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


‘Books. 






































Electricity for Everybody. 

A work covering the whole field of electricity and 
written in a popular style to explain it in all its 
branches to the unscientific public. By Philip 
Atkinson. r12mo, 240 pages, 100 illustrations, $1.50. 


Life in the Tuileries under the 

Second Empire. 

By Anna L. Bicknell, who for nine years resided 
in the Luileries with a family of the Court of Na- 
poleon. 8vo, 279 pages, richly illustrated, $2.25. 
Municipal Government in Continen- 

tal Europe. 


By Dr. Albert Shaw. An invaluable aid to all / 


who are interested in municipal reform. Uniform 
with Dr. Shaw's work on the government of English 
cities, recently issued by The Century Co. $8vo, 
500 pages, $2.00. 


Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac. 

Stories by George Wharton Edwards, author of 
‘*Thumb-Nail Sketches,’’ etc. Leather binding, 
5% x 3, 156 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 


Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. 

A new and beautiful library edition of the most 
famous biography of modern times, revised by Col- 
onel Frederick D. Grant, printed from new plates, 
with many new illustrations. Large 8vo, two vol- 
umes, 1000 pages, cloth, $5.00; half morocco, $10.00; 
three-quarter levant, $15.00. 


The Il!ustration of Books. 


A suggestive handbook by Joseph Pennell, the 
well-known artist and illustrator. 182 pages, cloth, 
1.00. . . 


Boys and Girls. 


A Boy of the First Empire. 


By Elbridge S. Brooks, author of ‘‘ The Century 
Book for Young Americans," etc. A story-life of 
Napoleon for young folks. 323 pages, illus., $1.50. 


Hero Tales from American History. 

By Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Descriptions of famous battles, with short lives of 
Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett and others. 12mo, 
illustrated, 335 pages, $1.50. 


The Horse Fair. 


By James Baldwin. Stories of horses of mythol- 
ogy and history. 8vo, 418 pages, illustrated, $z.s50. 


The Second Jungle Book. 
By Rudyard Kipling. See above. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


Sénya Kovalévsky. 

The authorized American edition of the biography 
of a remarkable woman. 8vo, 318 pages, $1.50. ‘‘A 
volume of extraordinary interest," writes Mr. Glad- 
stone, 


An Errant. Wooing. 

The latest novel by Mrs. Burton Harrison. A de- 
lightful handbook of travel in the Mediterranean. 
Beautifully illustrated, r2mo, 258 pages, $1.50. 


The above are for sale by booksellers everywhere, or copies 
will be sent post-paid on receipt of price by the publishers, 
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ST. NICHOLAS 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


HE twenty-third year of St. NICHOLAS begins with the number for Noveruber, 1895. This 

famous magazine, recognized alike in England and America as ‘' the king of all periodicals 

for girls and boys,’’ will offer to its readers an unexampled program in the coming volume. ‘‘ No 

cultivated home where there are young people is complete without it." The twelve monthly num- 

bers contain a thousand pages, illustrated with a thousand pictures. The spirit of St. NICHOLAS 
cannot be given in a prospectus, but the following will give some idea of 


THE PROGRAM FOR 1806. 


“THE SWORDMAKER’S SON.” 
A Serial Story of Boy Life in A. D. 30, by W. O. Stoddard. 


The young hero is the son of a Jewish swordmaker. Hibs life is crowded with stirring 
experiences, including an active participation in the very founding of Christianity. 


‘*‘*THE PRIZE CUP.” ‘*SINDBAD, SMITH & CO.”’ 


A Serial Story by > ay Trowbridge. By the Author of “Chris and the Wonderful Lamp.” 
The story of a prize won in a contest of athlet- An adaptation of the ‘‘Arabian Nights, '’—Sind- 
ics and how it affected the fortunes of three boys. | bad theSailorinpartnershipwith anAmericanboy. 


LETTERS TO A BOY, BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Readers of St. NICHOLAS will have a treat before them in the letters written by Mr. 
Stevenson to a boy and to other young friends of his, graphically describing incidents in 
the life of the famous author in his Samoan home. The letters will be fully illustrated. 


RUDYARD KIPLING, JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 
whose first Jungle Stories were contributed to the Hoosier poet, will gather the young folks about 
St. NICHOLAS, at the suggestion ofits editor, will him and will give them one of his finest produc- 
write for the magazine during the coming year. tions, ‘‘ The Dream-March of the Children.” 


THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF MARCO POLO, BY NOAH BROOKS. 


The author of ‘‘ The Boy Emigrants" will give ST. NICHOLAS readers the true story 
of the great Venetian traveler, who, in 1271, set forth to visit the unknown parts of Asia. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT MRS. BURTON HARRISON 
will contribute ‘‘ Betty Leicester's English Christ- has written a story which will be an eye-opener 
mas," a three-part story for girls. to many young folk of to-day. 


John Burroughs, Geo. Parsons Lathrop, Tudor Jenks, Laurence Hutton 
are among the other well-known writers whose work will appear during 1896. 


TALKS WITH CHILDREN ABOUT THEMSELVES. 


Telling children in the simplest language about their limbs, their lungs, their brains 
and their stomachs, in order that they may be able to take intelligent care of themselves. 


STORIES OF THE NAVY. 
Ensign Ellicott and other naval officers will contribute several 
em sketches of life aboard war-ships, describing the guns 
and armor of the navy, summer cruises of the naval cadets, etc, 





A Thousand Dollars in Prizes! 


Work, play, and prizes are to be promised in the new volume. The management 
will offer a thousand dollars in brand-new one-dollar bills, the competition open to 
all St. Nicholas subscribers and readers not over sixteen years of age. 











The volume begins with November,'95. December is the great 
Christmas issue. A year’s subscription costs $3.00, and remit- 
tance may be made by check, draft, money or express order, 
All dealers and the publishers take subscriptions. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Union Square, New York. 
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THE NOVEMBER 


CENTURY, 


Ready Friday, November Ist, 
Will be an 


Anniversary Number, 


celebrating the beginning of the fifty-first volume of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. It will con- 
tain a brilliant table of contents, including a great number of illustrations, with a figure from 
Titian’s “ Sacred and Profane Love,” engraved by Cole, as a frontispiece; articles on “The 
Issues of 1896,” the Republican view by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, the Democratic view by 
Ex-Gov. William E. Russell, of Massachusetts; a richly iliustrated paper on “Mural Decor- 
ation in America,” with illustrations from decorations by John La Farge, John S. Sargent, 
Edwin A. Abbey, Edward Simmons, and Thomas W. Dewing; an article on “The Armenian 
Question,” by the Hon. James Bryce; a sketch of the life of the famous painter Vibert, con- 
tributed by himself; astory by Bret Harte; an interesting sociological study by W. D. 
Howells; etc., etc. The number will also contain the first instalment of 


“SIR GEORGE TRESSADY,” 


The New Novel by 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘* Robert Eismere,’’ ‘‘ Marcella,’’ etc. 


The scene of this story, upon which Mrs. Ward has been engaged for the last two years, is 
laid in the England of to-day, the world to which the readers will be introduced being partly in- 
dustrial and partly that of the English country house. All serial rights ta this story for America 
and England have been secured by THE CENTURY, and “Sir George Tressady ” will be the 
leading feature in fiction for the twelve months of the magazine beginning with November, ’95. 

The leading historical feature for the year will continue to be Professor Sloane’s “ Napo- 
leon,” which with November reaches the establishment of the Empire and begins the story of 


NAPOLEON I., EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 


This biography is considered “ A masterpiece of historical literature”; “The best biography 
of the great Frenchman yet issued”; “The ablest of all histories of this remarkable char- 
acter”; “A tremendous popular success ”’; “ The literary event of the season.” 


OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES 


of THE C2NTURY to appear during the coming year include novelettes by W. D. Howells, 
F. ty eg Smith, Mary Hallock Foote, and Amelia E. Barr; contri- 
butions from Mark Twain and Rudyard Kipling; a series of articles on the great 
naval engagements of Nelson, by Ca tain Alfred T. Mahan, author of “ Influence of 
Sea Power upon History” ; three brilliant articles on Rome, contributed by Marion Craw- 
ford, and superbly illustrated by Castaigne ; a series of articles by George Kennan, 
author of «Siberia and the Exile System,” on the Mountains and the Mountaineers of the 
Eastern Caucasus, describing a little-known people; articles by Henry M. Stanley and 
E. J. Glave on Africa; a series of papers on “The Administration of the Cities of the 
United States,” by Dr. Albert Shaw. Tue CEnTuRY will also contain during the year 
a great number of papers on art subjects, richly illustrated. Many of its important con- 
tributions, now in preparation, will be announced later. 


THE NEW VOLUME begins with the November number. Subscription price, $4.00 year. For $5.00 
new subscribers can have a year’s subscription beginning with November, 1895, and all the numbers of the past year 
Srom November, 1804, the er a en of Professor Sloane’s great Life of Napoleon. All dealers take subscriptions, 
or remittance may be made by check, draft, postal or express order, or in registered letter to the publishers, 


The Century Co., Union Square, Hew Work. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 





NEW YORK erry. 
Miss Spence’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, und 
College Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No 
more than eight pupils constitute any Class 

6 West 48th Street. 


The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses Green), Boarding and Day School for 
Girls. Established 1816. New location 

176 West 72d St., Sherman Square. 


The Comstock School. 


Family and Day School for Girls. 33d year. Primary, Aca- 
demic, College Preparato wry. Special Courses 
Miss Day, 


Miss Reep, { ¢ Principals. 32 West goth Street. 
Miss Annie Brown 

joarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Preparatory, and 
Academic Departments. Preparation for College. Special 
Courses. 711-713-715-717 Fifth Avenue 
Mademoiselle Veltin. 

School for Girls. College Preparation. French Kindergarten. 

Fire-proof school building 





160-162 West 7ath Street. 





School for Girls. 
Miss Mary E. MerincrTon, | Pp 
Miss RutTH MgRINGTON, j 
181 Lenox Avenue, corner of 119th Street. 


rincipals 








New York Collegiate Institute. 

Graded School for Girls. Primary Classes. Special Courses. 
Certificate accepted by leading Colleges for Women. 

Miss Mary SCHOONMAKER, Principal. 233 Lenox Avenue. 





Miss Chisholm’s School for Girls. 


Primary and Advanced Classes. Kindergarten for Girls and Boys 
Summer address, West F mypoath, Mass. 15 E. 65th Street. 


The Misses Ely’ 4 , School for Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 





Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. Bangs. 
ACADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. English and Classical 

School. Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 

Primary an cn Resident pupils. 43 West 47th Street. 








The Misses Wreaks. 
Thoroughly Graded School for Girls. 
Special College Preparatory Class. 21 East 74th Street. 


Dr. Julius Sachs’s Collegiate Institute. 
School for Boys 38 West soth Street. 
School for Girls. 116 West st soth Street. 


Miss Julia A. Willey. 
Many years at Mrs. Sy1.vanus Reep’s School. Home School 
for Young Ladies. Music, Art, Languages. Private Classes. 
135 West oth Street, Central Park. 


School of the Sisters of the Church. 
(Founded by Mrs. Sytvanus Reep,1864.) Kindergarten (read- 
ing, writing, etc.), primary, secondary, collegiate departments. 
Address Sister In CHARGE, 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 








St. Mary’s School (Z/iscopa/). 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Collegiate, Preparatory, 
Primary. Preparation for College. Special Courses. Adcress the 
Sister SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 46th Street. 


Mademoiselle Ruel. 
School for Girls (number limited). 
26 East 56th Street. near Madison Avenue. 





NEW YORK CITY (continued), 
Drisler School. 


A Seiect School fora limited number of Boys. Four re 
pils received into the Principal’s family. Circvlars on ap 
FRANK Dris.er, A.M., Principal. 9 East 4ot! 


The Misses Moses’ 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
6473 and 649 Madison A 
Home School for Girls. 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Cuarves H. GARDNER. Mrs. G 
author of ‘‘ History in Rhyme.” 607 Fifth Ave 





Home Music School. 
Individual instruction, sight reading, memorizing. Re 
pils. Mary H. Burnuam, Director. Circulars. 106 E. 74th Si 





Daheim Preparatory Institute. Boys ann © 
serman Kindergarten. HerMANN SIEGEL, AMALIE Stk 
Principals. 342 Lexington Ave., between 39th and 4 


Miss A. Ketcha: n’s Classes for Young Boys. 
Ages six to thirteen. Elementary English, French, Lat 
Smali ciasses. . Individual Instruction. 
October 10, 1895. 





331 Madison Avenue, near 43d Street 





The Jacotot School. 
A French and English Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Fall term began October 1, 1895 
Prospectus sent on application. 
Mile. Froment, Mrs. L. C. MorGan, Principals. 
11 West 86th Street (adjoining Central Park 





Metropolitan College of Music 
of the University of the State of New York. Residence depar: 
ment for non-resident students. 

Dup ey Buck, Pres. ; ALBert Ross Parsons, Principal Pia 
Dept.; H. W. Greene, Principal Vocal Dept. Speci 
Course, $200. Opened September 10. Former pupils pleas: 
present address. ig and 21 East sath Street 





George M. Greene 
loys a method of voice culture, based on the principles 
Ttakan school, which has been attended by most successful res 
Pupils fill prominent positions. Home accommodations, 
exceptional musical advantages. Circulars sent on applicati 
47 West 23d Street 


Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 
Mr. Netson Wueatcrort, Director. Private pupils receiv: 
Miss ApeLinE STANHOPE, Principal. 
Address Empire Theatre, New York City 





Dwight Sckool. 


(Academic pepertnent of New York Pr 
paratory Schoo 

tages for boys preparing for College, Scie: 
tific School, or Business, Certificate admits 


tion. 16th year. Our graduates have be: 
admitted, with high credit,to Yale, Harva 
Princeton,Columbia,and other colleges ar 
scientificschools. Laboratories, gymnasiun 
For catalogue, apply to Principal, Artie 
Wicttams (Yale), 1479-1485 Broadway 





) Offers unusual advan- 


to many colleges without further examina- 





NEW YORK, 


Brooklyn Hill Institute. 
Mrs. C. P. Lane and Miss Gorvan’s Home School for Gi: 
Day School for Girls and Boys. Conducted by Benjamin BLA 
[=_— A.B. (Harvard.) 429 Classon Avenue, Brook iy. 











| iastman Business College, Poughkeepsie, N. y. 
New York Business College, 81 E. 125th St., N. Y. Cit 
Preparatory, Bookkeeping, and Shorthand Schools. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK _ (continued). 
ST. ~MARY’S SCHOOL, Garden City (Long Island), New York. 





: PLAN 
[Thorough academic work. 


Certificate admits to colleges 
women. Elective courses 
advanced pupils and 
st-graduates. Exceptional 
portunities for those de- 
ring to avail themselves 
the advantages (music, 
ectures, art galleries, libra- 
ries, etc.) of New York City, 





OF ROOMS IN DORMITORY HALL. 











uf-hour distant by rail. 
ireful attention to Hygiene 
nd Physical Culture. Due 
nportance attached to re- 
finement of manner, grace- 
ful deportment, and social 
tiquette. 


St. “Agnes School. 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 25th year. 
Miss E.cen W. Boyp, Principal. ALBANY. 





The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home Schoc! for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Special and regular courses. Prepares for College 
d European travel. Address 
Mrs. JANE Grry Hype, BINGHAMTON 


Golden Hill School for oii 


Healthy location in the foothills of the Catskill Mountains. 
Thorough General Training or Preparation for College. 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 

KinGsTon-on-Hupson. 





Memcmtaces 
SECOND AND THIRD FLOORS. 
Miss EL IZABETH L. KOUES, Parrncipat. 


| Rye Seminary. 


For particulars, address 
| Mrs. S. J. Lire, Rye. 





Mount Pleasant Military Academy. 
A College - Fitting and Character- Building School for Boys. 
76th year. Library of 12,000 volumes. Summer Session. 
Reference, Hon. Josern H. Cuoate. Send for catalogue. 
Cuarzes F. Brusiz, A.M., Aktuur T. Emory, A.B., Prin- 
cipals. SinG SinG-on-H upson. 





Riverview Academy. 
6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies, and Business. U.S. Army officer detailed at River- 
view by Secretary of War. 
Josernu B. Bisses, A.M., Principal. 
PouGHKEEPSIE. 





NEW JERSEY. 





Collegiate School for Girls. 
College Preparation a specialty. Higher and optional courses 
of study. Carotine M. Gerrisn, A.B. ENGLEWOOD. 





Montclair (New Jersey) Military Academy. 


MOonrTcLaiR. 





Lakewood Heights School. 
“ Among the Pines.” 
Classical, Scientific, and Commercial Courses. 


James W. Morey, Principal. LAakKEwoop. 





The Misses Hickok’s School for Girls. 

College Preparatory and General Courses. Precedence given 
to English, and exceptional opportunities in the Languages, 
Music, and Art. Refers to prominent Educators. 

Closely connected with New York City. 

Morristown. 





Miss Townsend. 
School for Girls. College Preparation. 
54 Park Place, Newark. 


CoLLEGIATE- PREPAR4é TORY BOARDING 
ScHoo. opened October 1, 1895. An ideal 
location. Gymnasium. Primary, Inter- 
mediate, Junior, and Senior Departments. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 

Mrs. H. C. De Mitte, Principal. 


Pompton. 





The Henry C. De Mille | 





ILLINOIS. 
Chicago Musica! College. 


29th Year. Music and Dramatic Art. Catalogue mailed free. 
ir. F. ZreGrevp, Pres. Central Music Hall, Curcaco. 





Western Military Academy. 

17th year. Anold and thorough Preparatory School, with grad- 
uates in Yale, Princeton, Cornell, etc. Cadets prepared for Col- 
lege or Business. Address 

Col. W1Luts Brown, Superintendent, 
Upper ALTon. 





The Chicago School of Acting 
Practical Stage Training. Production of Standard Dramas. 
Private Pupils Received. 
Hart Conway, Director. 
Schiller Building, Cu1caco. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Norwood Institute. 
A School for Girls. 
Modern Languages a specialty. 
Pupils ,~ -w*red for College. Address 
Mrs. W- CaBeELL, Principal, 





WASHINGTON. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
| Friends School for Both Sexes. 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students fram 18 States. 
All denominations. Thorough work in English, Science, Classics, 
Music, and Art. Address 

AvuGustinE Jongs, LL.B., 





PROVIDENCE. 


Schools ard Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, with Preparation for 
College French, Art, and Music. 
Reopened September 19, 18¢5 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


The ' Walton-Wellesley School. 

For Girls. Possesses finest private property in city. Boarding 
and Day. 14th year. Academic, College Preparatory, and Musical 
Departments. For illustrated catalogue and references, address 

Dr. and Mrs. James R. Danrortn, 

2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Walnut Lane School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 39th year opened Septem- 
ber 25. Academical and College Preparatory Courses. For circular, 
address Mrs. ‘lHropora B. Ricuarps, Principal; 

Miss Sara Louise ‘Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs. Comegys’ and Miss Bell’s 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies reopened October 1. 

Students prepared for College 
Chestnut Hill 


Cheltenham Military Academy. 
In all respects one of the best Preparatory Schools in the East. 
Represented by its graduates in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cor- 
nell, Troy Polytechnic, Lehigh, Lafayette, and University of 
Pennsylvania. {$600 per year; no extras. Send for illustrated 
circular. Joun C. Rice, Ph.D., Principal. ° 
OGonTz (near Philadelphia). 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Opened September 25. Established in 1850. 
from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 

apply to Princtpals, 
Frances E. Bennett, Syitvia J. EASTMAN, 
Ocontz Scuoor P. O. 


, PHILADELPHIA. 


‘C'wenty minutes 
For circular, 





Moravian Seminary and College for Women. 
(Founded 1749.) 


For Ci irculars address J. Max” Hark, D D D. 3ETHLEHEM. 





Linden Hall Seminary. 
Founded 1794. Watchful care of individual scholar, in health, 
culture, and morals. Girls of any age received at any time. 
Necessary expense, $250. For catalogue apply to 
C. B. Suuttz, D.D., Principal. 
Lititz, Lancaster Co. 





Pennsylvania Military College. 
Courses with Te ie Civil Engineering (C. E.), Chemistry 
(B.S.), and Arts (A. B Also thorough preparatory instruction. 
CHar.es E Weaes, Saame CHESTER. 














Kenyon Military Academy. 
Prepares Boys for College or Business. 72d year 
Boarding pupils limited to 100. Early application desirable. 
Address C. N. Wyant, Supt., 
GAMBIER. 





Harcourt Place Seminary. 

For Girls. The highes: intelectual advantages, a beautiful 
and comfortable home, a bountiful table, and careful attention 
to all that pertains to good healt':, sound mental training, refined 
manners, and the best general culture. Address 


Mrs. Apa I. Aver Hi ts, Principal, GAMBIER. 





KENTUCKY. 
Science Hill. 


An English and Classical School for Gis. The oldest school 
for women in the South. ‘Teachers are graduates of the best col- 
leges. Fits for Wellesley. Accommodations first-class in every 
—s" 

Ww. 


. POYNTER. SHELBYVILLE. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Golden Hill Seminary for Girls. 


Regular and Elective Courses. College Preparation. ( 
lars on application. Miss Emity NeEtson, Miss Anna } 
Pty: YMPTON, Principals. Brivce: 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 

44 miles from N.Y. City. Primary and College Prepara 1 
Classes. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light, gy 
sium, 24th year Norwa 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 

and Young Ladies. College Preparatory and Elective Cou 

of Study. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Langua 

Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other Colleges 
HILLsipe, , Norw Al 


Mrs. and Miss Cady’s School for Girls, 

on the most beautiful avenue of the “‘ City of Elms,” offers s 
rior advantages in Finishing Course of Study and College | 
paratory. Apply early. 56 Hillhouse Avenue, New Hays 











Family School for Young Girls. 
College Preparatory and English Courses. Address 
Juia B. Bursank, 714 Asylum Avenue, Hartror: 


Woodside Seminary. 
Terms, $500 to $700. 
City advantages for culture and study. 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 


Rural surrounding 
ARTFORD 








MASSACHUSETTS. 
Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls 


reopened October 2, 1895. Circulars on application. 
64 Commonwealth Avenue, Bosto 





The Commonwealth Avenue School. 
The Misses G1LMAn, Principals. A Home and Day Sc! 
for Girls. 324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 


Worcester Academy. 
Prepares Boys for any College or Scientific School. Bu 

ings new, with every modern improvement of School - Hous 

Dormitories, Dining-Hall, Gymnasium, and Infirmary with trained 

nurse. New athletic field and oval unexcelled. 
D. W. Apercromeir, A.M., Principal. 


Wence ESTE! 





Wheaton Seminary for Young Ladies. 


| Powder Point School. 


The Fall Term of the 61st year began September 12, 1805 
3est of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrangements. | 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory, and Cabinets. 

Send for illustrated prospectus to 


Miss A. E. Stanton, Principal, NorTo> 








Home and Day School for Girls. 
‘“*Tue Evms.”’ Miss Porter, Principal. Certificate adn 
to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith. Classical, English, Special Courses 
SPRINGFIELD 





Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, 


or business. Individual teaching. Home life. Elementary 
Classes for Young Boys. I . ee 
ey 


F. B. Knarr, S.B. (M.1. Duxesury 





Bradford Academy. 

For the higher education of young women. Buildings uns 
passed for comfort and health. 25 acres—12 in grove; lake f 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of study; a 
preparatory and optional. Year commenced September 11, 1895 

Apply to Miss Ipa C. Aten, Principal, BRADFORI 








FLORIDA. 


John B. Stetson University. 
Separate Departments: College, Academy, Normal, Art, Mu 

Northern Standards. An ideal winter climate. 
J. F. Forses. 








De Lani 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 





CANADA. MINNESOTA. 
School of the Sisters of the Church. The Hardy School, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Fees, $200 per year. a College Preparatory School for Girls, reopened Sept. 10, 189s. 
Address SISTER IN CHARGE, 32 & 34 Hess St., So., HAM., ONT. | Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley,and other Colleges. School 





wore wae ~ae 8 affiliated with the University of Chicago. Native teachers in French 
and German. Special departments in Art and Music. Apply to 








ITALY. Lavra A. Jones, S. Louise Mitcnett, Principals, DuLuTH 
International Institute and English School Stanley Hall. 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Boarders and Day Pupils. Un- Boarding and Day School for Girls; 15 instructors, 9 resident; 
sual advantages, Languages, Music, Art. Apply 115 students. Music, Art, Gymnastics 
Signora Micuierta, Villa Vittoria, Viale ulades Amedeo, Six Scholarships for advanced work (valte $200 each) to Aca- 
Florence, or P.O. Box 2651, New York City. demic Graduates. 
FLORENCE. O.ive ApELeE Evers, Principal. MINNEAPOLIS. 
neem a 

















THE ART AMATEUR ‘2 100 


BEST AND LARGEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE a 


Monthly (size of page 11x16). Sumptuously printed and richly illustrated. Established 1879. Price, $4.00 a year, including 
all supplements. Single copies, 35 cents, each containing detached Color Plates and 8 extra pages of Working Designs for Paint- 
ing, Carving, China Decoration, Modelling, Pyrography, Embroidery, etc. For sale by all first-class newsdealers. 

Invaluable to all who seek to make a living by Art, or who take up Art as an accomplishment. Tur Arr AMATEUR was the 
only art periodical awarded a medal at the World’s Fair, and over twenty diplomas were awarded to its special writers and artists. 
rhe following are the principal departments of the Magazine: 








OIL PAINTING DESIGNING FOR THE ART TRADES CHINA PAINTING 
WATER COLOR CHURCH AND HOME EMBROIDERY WOOD CARVING 
PASTEL PAINTING HOME DECORATION AND FURNISHING MODELLING IN CLAY 
DRAWING BIOGRAPHIES OF ARTISTS PYROGRAPHY 
TAPESTRY PAINTING ART REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS WROUGHT-IRON WORK 
ILLUSTRATING ADVICE BY CORRESPONDENCE REPOUSSE WORK 


A choice of the following two liberal offers is open to all who, before January 1, 1896, will send to the publisher $4.00—the 
regular subscription price—and enclose this (H ARPER’s) advertisement : 











“A MoperRN Maponna.” 








One of the Colored Plates given with a subscription for 1896. 

OF F e R GIVES, with a year’s subscription to the Magazine, any one of Seven Portfolios, each containing 12 
admirable Reproductions of Studies and Pictures after original paintings in Oil, Water Colors, and Pastels 
by some of the very best artists. Thus, Portfolio No. 1 contains 12 Exquisite Flower Sub- 
jects, painted for The Art Amateur by Paul de Longpré; Portfolio 2: 12 Animal 

Good Only Until Studies by Helena Maguire; Portfolio 3: Figure and Portrait Subjects; Portfolio 4: Fruits, Flowers, and 

Jan. 1, 1896. Still Life; Portfolio 5: Landscapes and Marines; Portfolio 6: Genre, etc.; Portfolio 7: China Designs. 
The contents of any one of the Portfolios, at our catalogue prices, would cost from $3.00 to $4.00. 
They are some of the same pictures that are framed in thousands of cultivated homes; that are used as 
models for students in the leading art schools and academies and in the Chicago High Schools. 
NOTE that these Portfolios, full of beautiful pictures, are PREMIUMS, and are given in addition 
to the color plates which go with every number of the Art Amateur. 

OFFER GIVES THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION FREE, beginning with any issue. That 
is, for $4.00 you get 15 months’ subscription for the price of 12 months’. © avail yourscif of either Offer 

A or Offer B you must enclose with your $4.00 this (HARPER’s) advertisement. If yuu choose-one of the 

8 Portfolios, do not fail to state if you prefer Flower, Animal, Landscape, Figure, or China painting subjects. 

Specimen Copy of THe Art Amateur (with Color Plates and 8 Pages of Working Designs for 

Good Only Until all kinds of art work) sent for 25 cents if HARpER’s is mentioned. Our new illustrated catalogue of 300 
Jan. 1, . Color Studies and Pictures for a 2-cent stamp. MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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“Christmas Tboughrs, 


THIS BOCKLET contains many suggestions for 


Curistmas Girts and particulars 





of price. A copy will be mailed upon request. 


Diamonds, Statuary, 
Precious Stones, Glass, 
Gold Jewelry, Leather Goods, 


Watches, Fans, 

Bronzes, Umbrellas, 
Clocks, Stationery, 
Porcelains, Opera Glasses, 
Lamps, Canes, 


Silverware, for Table—Toilet—Desk. 


PATRONS vesiding at a distance may have sent to 


em an assortment of Christmas Gifts, 


upon approval, at the Company’s risk. 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS 


contains full particulars. When ordering a copy please mention 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Bailey, Banks 8 Biddle Co., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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ECONVALESCENTS, Dyspeptic,: 
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! World’s Fair! Highest-Award! i. 


: MPERIAL 
FG@RANUM 
-santad FY 


‘Is earnestly recommended for? 
Nursing-Mothers, Infants andi 
‘CHILDREN : = for INVALIDS: 


ht Att thn 
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:Delicate, INFIRM and AGED: 
‘Persons. It is a Safe, PURE;; 
‘Unsweetened FOOD, nourish-; 
‘ing, strengthening, and easily: 


; Sold by DRUGGISTS E here. + 
: digeste * Ino. Carle & Sons, New York City NY. ] 
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This Country 
of Ours 









C2) 


¥N a series of popular articles ex-President 
Benjamin Harrison will aim to explain 
clearly just what this Government means 
and how it is conducted. He will explain the Con- 
stitution, its origin and meaning; outline the 
different legislative bodies; our foreign relations; 
the power of the President; how the House and 
the Senate legislate, and touch upon and explain 
the great National questions. 

The first article in the series will appear in 
the next (the Christmas) issue of 


ae) 
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The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 
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“Christmas Thoughts. : 


THIS BOOKLET contains many suggestions for , 
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of price. A copy will be Tailed upon request. 


Diamonds, 


Precious Stones, Glass, 


Gold Jewelry, 
Watches, 
Bronzes, 

; Clocks, 
Porcelains, 
Lambs, 
Silverware, j 


PATRONS ‘ssi 


upon approval, at the C 
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Leather Goods, 
Fans, 
Umbrellas, 
Stationery, 
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New Romance 






ns NOBLE type of girl, in whose character the 


‘ strongest heroism, self-sacrifice and wom- 
anly emotions are beautifully blended, 
stands forth in Mr. Kipling’s new romance, which 











he has named “ William the Conqueror.” The 4 
scenes are laid in India,—a country whose color and i 
atmosphere no one has ever portrayed as does Mr. ry 
Kipling. The story, strikingly illustrated by W.L. g 
Taylor, begins in the next (the Christmas) issue of ¥ 
The Ladies é 
9 i } 
H F 
ome Journa é 
Ky 


*,* The Ladies’ Home Journal is for sale on 
every news-stand throughout America at 
Ten (10) Cents per copy. 

For One Dollar it will be sent for a whole 
year to any address by 


3 
Si 


TN 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair, 
Gold Bae ag Fair. 


vices 


BAKING 
POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 





A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 


from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant, 


In all the great Hotels, the leading 
Clubs and the homes, Dr, Price’s Cream 


Baking Powder holds its supremacy. 
40 Years the Standard. 


Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 
Novemper, 1895.—No. 546. 


* 





When nervous 


irritable or worried. 
try 





THE IDEAL TONIC. 


««¢Vin Mariani’ is exquisite, 
nothing is equally efficacious and 
soothing. I heartily recommend 
it to all who require a calming 


tonic.”’ 


Henri Marteau. 


Mailed Free. 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 


OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 














Beneficial ae woe Anne ten 
- eat Proves Reputation. 


Avoid fenetitutions Ask for ‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 


MARIANI & CO., 


Panis: 41 Bt. Haurmann. 6 W, 16th Bt, Mew York, 
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How it looks, 


to the women who wash with Peartine, when 

they see a woman washing in the old- fashioned 

4 Way with soap—rubbing the clothes to pieces, 

/ 4 bs NY rubbing away her strength, wearing herself 


Ox 


out over the washboard! To these Pearl- 

ine women, fresh from easy washing, she 
seems to ‘wear a fool’s cap unawares.” 

Pe as erything’s in favor of Pearline— 

easier work, quicker work, better 


_ qc 
al ’ 
— work, safety, economy. There’s 
“p =. not one thing against it. What’s 
\ = the use of washing in the hardest 
he way, when it costs more money ? 480 
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Over Half a century 7. 
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- Bathing and “Shampooing _ 


with “That pure, emollient, and antiseptic Tar Soap of 
Packer's” refreshes, allays irritations, purifies the skin, and 


Wards off Contagion. 


A hygienic soap so pleasant and beneficial to hair and 
skin; so useful and comforting to invalid or traveller, is 
worth remembering— 


Packer’s Tar Soap 
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“The Morning is wiser than the Evening.” 
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tons, per pair, 50 cents. 
The latest and most 
convenient style. 


No. 22. Umbrella Straps, fine leather, 12 inches 
long, per pair, $1.50. 





No. 1455. Key Ring, $1.00. A heavy, 
richly-chased ring. 


No. 1512. Tape-Measure and Thimble- 
Case, $3.00. 


Send for some of these 


STERLING 
SILVER 
NOVELTIES 













- € 
TCE 


- 
Scissors, $1.50. 
Steel Blades. 










—_— oe 
For your CHRISTIAS GIFTS. = Aa 
MAIL ORDERS are our special feature. We es {: 
send any article prepaid, on receipt of price, and 3s = 
guarantee tts safe arrival, If it fails to please we £ [EY 
refund the money. These illustrations are actual e¢ iC A, 
size. Every piece has the STERLING stamp. a Re, 
Send for Catalogue ‘‘ H,” 100 pages of beautiful 4 Ce 
illustrations of everything new in Sterling Silver. zs awd 
Our articles are artistic in design, well. made, and gz \ahe 
sold at the lowest possible price. Pe Be 
. E SS 
DANIEL LOW, Silversmith, Bs y 
>n 


SALEM, MASS. 
First Church Building. Established 1868. 


For other articles see our advertisements in November 
Century, Scribner’s, Cosmopolitan, and McClure’s. a 


No. 576. Velvet or Hat Brush, 
with long, soft bristles, 
$1.50. We have all the 
different toilet articles in 
this pattern at equally low 
prices. 








DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 
O you want any article in Sterling Silver (warranted 925, fine) for y If, for a wedding present, a birthday gift, or for any 
possible use? ; 

New designs in flat and hollow ta- 
ble-ware, toilet goods, articles for the 
work-basket, the pocket, the desk, for 
children, cut glass with sterling mount- 
ings, etc.,etc. Any want in Sterling 
Silver we can fill; and, selling direct, 
‘we save you the retailer’s profit. 

The Sterling-Silver “‘shoe set” il- 
lustrated is given as a sample of our 
prices. At any retailer’s it would be 
$3.50. Wesend it, postpaid, for $2.50. 

Give us an idea of your wants, and 
we will send illustrated catalogues 


and prices. 
BAIRD-NORTH CO., Silversmiths, Salem, Mass. (Dept. D). 
48 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS IN GOLD AND SILVER. 


Send for our NEW ILLUMINATED 1896 Catalogue, containing hundreds of illustrations, in facsimile 
colors, of the latest productions in Gold and Silver Jewelry, Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, Novelties, 


etc. We are now perfectly equipped in our mail 

order department, Any article promptly sent on J M JOHN STON & C0 

receipt of price, and at our risk. Ja : . 
MORES 17 Union Square, N. Y. 

Established 1844, 

14-K Gold Tie Clasp, 

with Diamond centre, 


$5.00; without Dia- 
mond, $3.00. 
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14-K Gold Wreath, 
No. 63. Very handsome Silver Buckle and Slide, blue or black silk belt, $3.00. with whole Pearls, $5.00; 
Infinitely superior to the light, cheaply-made buckles now flooding the ake. without Pearls, $3.00. 
Finished in French Gray, Oxidize or Satin. 


PT 
| 
- 


) 





iC 


15.00; in Sterling Silver, $2.00. 





This Solid 14-kt. Goid Brooch, 
Pearl ( 


— how ualed, $3.00 
in Solid Silver. . . $1.00 
Silver Embroidery 

Scissors, $1.50. 
Manicure Scissors 


on hanes Tiel bo the 14k. Gold Enam- to match, $2.75. 
eee | 7 $1.50 — Five Pearls, 3 
handsome $2-00 o 

3 Stylish > 

and a 

Beautiful Scarf & 

or Stick Pins 2 

6 

= 





Holly. 
beautifully 
Enameled 





| Made In Solid This is the best value 

| Silver, and set with ever offered in a dia- 

$1.00 Two mond ring for $25.00 

$2 50 Send for size-card. We 

Any article sent gre f° Se Bela will send a number at 

ee po ns | idliver, This Solid 14-K Gold pair of Sleeve Links, any price desired for 

parment Sane ae y with Diamond centre, $6.00. selection, when refer- 
unsatisfactory, $1.00 value ever offered. ence is given. 
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If the fall inspection of ihe 


ee 


table service reveals a lack of 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 


915 Broadway (near 2rst St.), 
New York. 


Cut Glass 


We suggest seeing the display at our new 
branch store. If you cannot call, send for 
pamphlet. A large line to choose from for 
Wedding Gifts. eormvoreuecoumummuous 


Dorflinger’s 


TRADE 


American 
= Cut Glass 














Fine Bedding, Spring Beds, 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue free if ycu mention Harfer’s Magazine. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 


264 and 266 Sixth Avenue, cor. 17th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents for Fisher Brown Co., Birmingham, Eng. 
50 
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[HIGGINS & SEITER| 


Fine China 
Rich Cut Glass 


» 50 and 52 West 22d St., New York = 
1 170 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R.1.j 


NAPOLEON TOBY JUG 





s A decided novelty just introduced, and offered 
at the following prices, viz: 


“4 Font, 50 cents 1-2 Pint, 65 cents 
1 Pint, 90 cents 1 Quart, $1.40 
3 Pints, $1.75 


latest novelties in China and Glass 














FREE, if you wish it 


| Orders by mail promptly filled. Our 102-] 
page Catalogue No. 6-C illustrates all tic f 
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SPAULDING & CoO. 


(Incorporated) 


Jewelers 


When You Buy Jewelry 


Silverware, Diamonds or other Precious 
Stones you want something you can rely upon, 
with a name and reputation behind it. You know 
the name of Spaulding & Co. is an assurance of 
real and lasting value. Do your Holiday buying 
of us, either in person or by writing, and you will 
get the best there is and be satisfied. 


Cor State & Jackson Sts 
Goods s¢nt on approval to 


eal came CHICAGO 
responsi i parties. 36 Ave de Opera 








. B.& Fs Celebrated Scissors. 


Heavily Mounted Sterling - Silver Handles upon 
best Sheffield Steel. 30 patterns, 
12 sizes. 





Sold by first-class jewellers throughout the world. 
If your jeweller does not keep them write to me. 


BACHRACH & FREEDMAN, Silversmiths, 


1 and 3 Union Square, New York. 


The French Carriage Co., 
Designers and Builders of Family Carriages and Especial 
Productions 


FOR TOWN, PARK, AND COUNTRY. 


83 and 85 Summer Street, only, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Always the newest suggestions from the most reliable and 
intelligent experiences. Latest in broughar:. All sizes now 
ready. Kindly note location. 
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Tea Service No. 2009. 


Meriden Britannia Co. Silber Plate that Wears. 


Especially suitable for gifts, as the quality is so well known. 


articles and sold by leading dealers everywhere. 





Made in a great variety of 
Always make sure of our trade-mark. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN., and 208 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Trade-mark on spoons, 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” sgqrivesndtone 


Trade-mark 
on other 
articles 











CLARKE & CO. 


859 — Broadway — 859 


NEW YORK. 
TWO DIORS ABOVE 11TH ST. 


Importers of Diamonds and 
Manufacturers of Fine Jewelry 


Our elegant display of Diamonds and other precious 
stones of the finest grades, mounted in the most unique 
and elegant designs, cannot be surpassed. 

These are a few of our Specialties: 


$25. 


©) $20. 





Finest selected pure white Diamonds 
A pure white genuine Diamond and genuine Opal or Turquoise 
aud Pearls of the finest grade. centre, 


You will also find our Colossal Stock of GOLD and SILVER 
WATCHES, fine GOLD JEWELRY, and SILVER NOVEL- 
TIES of the newest and choicest designs, at attractive prices. 

Send for our new Catalogue, with illustrations of 
everything new and beautiful. It will be sent free 
of charge on application, 
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The Grand Prize, 





= 


Paris Exposition, 1889, the 


most valuable award of the century, was given 


Hawkes Cut Glass. 


Without this 
no piece 


trade-mark labei 
is genuine. 
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Re Silvery In) 
eo SPOONS ‘%, 
AND FORKS 
are guaranteed for 
Twenty-Five Years. 
Each article stamped on the back. 
E. STERLING INLAID FE. 





THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Patented. 
Salesrooms2 Maiden Lane (second door from Broadway,N. Y. 
A complete line of Solid Silver novelties and plate to be seen. 


“_ 


is the mark for 


EXTRA SECTIONAL PLATE 


and on spoons and forks means more 





silver om the wearing points. 
Not the same as Inlaid 
however. 


'That’s Where We'll Do Our 
Christmas Buying. 


THE JEWEL CATALOGUE. 
Handsomest Published. Beautifully Illuminated in 
Colors. Has Everything New and Choice in 
STERLING SILVER. 

HAVE YOU SENT FOR ONE? IF NOT, SEND AT ONCE. 


If you want the latest novelties and the choicest and daintiest arti- 
cles for Christmas gifts,send for the JEWEL CATALOGUE and you 
will be delighted. Matled free to any address. 


FF. VW. SIM c& CO., 
Manufacturing Jewelers and Silversmiths. Troy, N. WY. 
Manufacturers of the popular Lake George, Ethan Allen, and 
Adirondack souvenir spoons. 





Useful. Compact. Durable. 


Solid Sterling-Silver Handle, 
Best Quality Steel File. 


Price 75e, Nail File. 
Sent to any address on receipt of price. 


Base NOW for our 1895 Catalogue of Jewelry and Sterling 
Novelties. 


FREEMAN & TAYLOR, *°"SNi*inpocters 
495 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


“The Blue Book” 


issued by us we think wellnigh perfect. 600 pages of illustra- 
uons and reading-matter descriptive of 


Jewelry and Precious Stones. 


There may be errors of grammar and typography in our book. 
We will give valuable prizes to those who discover the most 
mistakes. For partic and free copy of “The Blue 
Book,” address 


Oskamp, Nolting & Co., Vine and Fifth Sts., Cincinnati ,O. 





Pie and Dessert 
: NEW A Useful Souvenir. FORK 
Extra Silver-Plated, 48c., 6 for $2.95; at Stores, g0c., 6 for $2.00. 
E.A. BUEHL & CO., 197 E. Madison &t., Chicago. 








TIFFANY & GO., *“Cetaiogue era 'on request. 
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Scarf Pins—Bonnet Pins. 

Dainty trifies; beautiful, deli- 
cate, rich and tasteful. They make 
graceful gifts and useful posses- 
sions. Every piece we sell is made 
of solid 14-karat gold and real 
stones. Every pin is guaranteed 
and subject toreturn. Illustrated 
catalog showing 100 choicest pat- 
terns—free for a postal—the 100 
choicest patterns in the choicest 
stock in all America. 


EODORE A.KOHN 8. soy 


56 WEST 23” STREET 
NEW YORK: 
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The 


Pope and the &olian 


On the 10th of June last Pope Leo XIII. gave a private audience 
to the AXolian in the Throne-room at the Vatican. There were pres- 


ent Dr. Fermin Toledo, representing the Aolian Company, His Ex- 
celleney Monsignor Caggiano de Azevedo, General Chamberlain of 
His Holiness, and Monsignor Raphael Merry del Val, the Pope’s 
private Chamberlain. On the Thursday following the AXolian was 
played at the private Mass of the Pope in the Consistory Hall, and 
on the same day the Pope gave orders to have an Afolian placed 
permanently in the Vatican. 

To every one familiar with the traditional spirit of conserva- 
tism that rules the Vatican, the honor conferred upon the Aolian 
by His Holiness will be looked upon as the most remarkable achieve- 


ment of this truly wonderful instrument. 


The question of the artistic merit of the 
Eolian was settled long ago. It has been 
endorsed by the foremost musicians, and is to 
be found in the homes of the most cultured 
people in this country and Europe. 

The only question remaining to be answered 
is whether an instrument possessing the qual- 
ities of the olian would not be a source of 
amusement and pleasure in your own home. 

A great deal has been written about the 
olian, and yet there are still many who are 
unfamiliar with it. There are others who may 
have seen it a few years ago in i's then crude 
form; we urge both those who have never 
heard the ®olian and those familiar only 
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with the earlier types to visit our warerooms 
and see the olian as it is to-day. 

For the benefit of those to whom the word 
“ Aolian” conveys no meaning we would say 
that it is a new type of musical instrument, 
in appearance very like an upright piano. 
Its principal advantage lies in the fact that 
no technical knowledge of music is necessary 
in order to play it. Any one can perform upon 
it, and, as Jean de Részke says, “If the player 
can grasp the inspiration of the composer tlic 
olian affords every facility for interpreting 
the music with feeling and sentiment.” 

Many people get a wrong impression when 
we say the Aolian is easily played. It isn't 
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a musie-box. It isn’t an orchestrion. It isn’t 
an attachment to a piano or organ. It is a 
que musical instrument with qualities all its 
vn. 
THE MUSIC. 

There are to-day included in our music cat- 
alogues nearly ten thousand different pieces. 
Among these are selections of every kind of 
secular and sacred music, Operas and Orato- 
rios, Symphonies and Sonatas, Dances and 
Songs. Every standard work, modern or an- 
cient. 

The music costs from 60 cents to $1.50 for 


each piece. Access to the entire collection 
can be had by means of a Circulating Library, 
at a cost of a little over a dollar a month. 


PRICES. 

The cheapest Molians cost $210, from that 
up to $750. 

Pianos and organs taken in exchange for 
Molians. Terms upon application. . 

olian Vocalions and -olian Pipe Organs 
cost from $1200 to $25,000. These are suit- 
able for large Music-Rooms, Concert-Halls, or 
Churches. Write Jor Catalogue. 





INTERIOR OF THE THRONE-ROOM IN THE VATICAN ON THE OCCASION OF THE AUDIENCE GIVEN BY THE POPE TO THE OLIAN, 


THE AZOLIAN COMPANY, 18 West 23d St., N. Y. 





LIST OF AGENTS: 


Tue M. Sremert & Sons Co., Providence, &.I.; Boston, 
Mass.; Worcester, Mass.; Lowell, Mass.; Bridgeport, 
Conn.; New Haven,Conn.; Springfield, Mass.; Portland, Me. 

C. J. Heppr & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lyon & Heaty, Chicago, IIl. 

KouLer & Cuaser, San Francisco, Cal. 

L. GRUNEWALD & Co., New Orleans, La. 

SANDERS & StayMAN, Baltimore, Md.; Washington, D.C. 

Henricks Music Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

F. J. SCHWANKOVSKY, Detroit, Mich. 

Cue B. Drener’s Sons Co., Cleveland, O. 

C.uert & Sons, Albany, N. Y.; Troy, N. Y. 
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D. H. Batpwin & Co., Cincinnati, O.; Columbus, O.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Louisville, Ky. 

F. Knot, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tue Wuitney & Currier Co., Toledo, O. 

Lance & Minton, Burlington, Ia 

J. W. Jenxrns Sons Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Tuos. Goccan & Bro., Galveston, Tex. 

J. W. Martin & Bro., Rochester, N. Y. 

Tue Pratte Piano Co., Montreal, Canada. 

A. B. Camppecet Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Wa ter D. Mosss & Co., Richmond, Va. 

Foster & Wa.po, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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wee AND A GLANCE 
; tells you it is a work of 

: ART as well .. . 

M) 

x Through the Dealers we are offering 

: a Host of these ‘‘beauties’’ in 
@ ~~ SILVERWARE 

‘ “Silver Beauties and other Beauties "—FREE. CUT GLASS, and FINE CHINA 
PAIRPOINT M’F’G CO. 

: New Bedford, Mass. 

: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, MONTREAL. 
: YOUR JEWELER WILL PROCURE ANYTHING IN OUR LINES FOR YOU-—INSIST. 


BEEK pr. aaa aaa atnte 
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F. W. KALDENBERG’S SONS 


peg Ns 2 & 4 E. 17th St., Cor. 5th Ave., New York. 
ss. Manutacturers of Fine Meerschaum and Briar Pipes. 


 snaneeceemmnnettts This cut rep:esents our No. 504 Bull-Dog, fancy sterling-silver top-rim and 
band, best French Briar, Amber Mounted, in a fine case, price $y. oo. Our No. 
505 is the. same pipe, with band only, price $3.00. No. 506 is same as 504, 
with plain silver mountings, price $3.50. Our No. 507 has plain silver band 
only, price $2.50. No. 603 is plain, without any silver, price $2.00. Any of 
the above numbers, without case, costs $1.00 less Any of these pipes w ill be 
forwarded, prepaid on receipt of price, to any 
part of the world 
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64 59 Only perfect 
3 Collar and Cuff 

Button made. 


Is oblong, goes in like a wedge and flies posit across the buttonhole 
—no wear or tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. In gold, silver and rolled gold—can be put on any sleeve button.. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, Broadway & Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
Manufactured for the trade b 
ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Malden Lane, N.y.  E*D FOR CIRCULAR. 





To BE HAF ME 


[PUBLISHED 'D BY £.1.HORSMAN 341 CiT-Y.1-).7.5 a. 5 aed -1 
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rue PORUME HA [ALMA 


N.Y. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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Nom 
ge 
When you see the stamp B. & H. on a 


| 
| ® Jamp, you can rest assured that you are 
‘ss . = - ' e getting the best. Our reputation for 








ew making the finest — work will 
rs aed @ always be maintaine A 
[ee +. 2 Res oe * “Little Book” sent free on application, 
Ww e telling more about the lamps and also giv- 

Rook ood Potter y @ ing an idea of our very complete and 

For those unfamiliar with this ware a pamphlet, descriptive | % beautiful line of Gas and Electric Light 


of its creation, giving photographic reproductions of exam- a Fixtures, Art Metal Goods, etc. 
ples and containing lists of awards, official reports, dis- 


tinctive marks, ete., has been prepared for free distribution. oo BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. co. 
Ld 


Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati. MERIDEN, CONN. 


¥ 


Specimens of Rookwood are for sale by a leading dealer in NewYork. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
h 


PAITETITTLELTT LTT tt iti tee 





the larger cities and at the Pottery. DESSESTEETETTTTETTTE TSE 


Latest Novelty. Pocket Salts. 
Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


‘THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 

of London, call attention to one of their most charming 
novelties 

The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 
F Made by them for several years in 
England, but now for the first time 
introduced into this country, made 

in the following odors : 


Crown Lavender 

Crab-Apple Blossom 

White Lilac 
Verbena 


: Matsukita 
————— 


ii Kz / G SO® Violette 
i Nigy WoT OPEN , ‘\W@ And all other odors. 
a i ey : THS SIDE MAMMA. , Ve a Sold gg 


and can be carried in 


Here is the latest egy oS tcctsaiery. 


thing in a Box Couch ; built with new patent hinges, it opens on F , The Above are Perfect Gems 
either side, an advantage appreciated by every housekeeper. a ge —— a the Crov.a Perfumes and identical in quality 
No heavy, double framework to get out of order; light, simple, | J xith Ms vorld.rcnowned Crown Lavender Sate and various Per 
pa oe nom ty = 1 Ee me ne — Th ‘is and so long and favorably known to their London and Paris clientele. 
en buying ask for s double-action ° ey 2! - 
for sale everywhere. If your dealer will not supply you, the PRICES: Santers Size, S8e. Smaller Size, $60. 
manufacturer will on receipt of price, $20.00. Ask your Dru lat for them, or by sending either of the above 
c bts: " amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., New York; Melvin & Badger, or 
Send 2c. stamp for Descriptive Catalogue T. Metcalf Co.) Boston; Geo. B. Evans, Phila.: E. P. Mertz, Washu; 
RANE. A ExXA TslTs or Wilmot J. Hal 0., Cin., one of these bottles of Pocket Salts wili 
M = al of Br dl Bedst - be sent free to any address. Name the odor required. 
ein oan vege’ erate — vase "aeter wane o ae Beware of Worthless Imitations. 
’ ’ e . 
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: 

: 

. They contain NO BUNCHES, 

: They contain NO PERCEPTIBLE SEAMS, 


= 


Look for the trade-mark on the toe. 
Send for Descriptive Price-List. 





The Vhactnd Halt- Hose 


Are so constructed as to Fit. 


They contain NOTHING to ANNOY and are made of 
The BEST YARNS and in a Great Variety of Attractive Styles. 


SHAW STOCKING Co., Lowell, Mass. 











LPPPPPPPP PPPS PSP SOS ESP ESS 
Once in awhile there is 
** Something New Under the Sun” 
and WE HAVE IT!! 


RUBBA BUTTON 


Hose Supporter 


THE ROUND RIB LOOP AND CUSHIONED STUD 
create A VELVET GRIP, 
THAT ON HOSIERY OF FINEST SILK 
WILL NEITHER CUT NOR SLIP. 


Guaranteed Durable! 

Will Hold all Kinds of Hosiery ! 

Will Not Wear, Tear, or become 
Unfastened ! 


Ask for Them at the Stores. 


If not found, a sample pair of 
Lavigs’ Sarety Pin-Top Hose 
Supporters, made from LisL—e WeB 
(white or black), will be mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents in stamps 
or silver. 











Descriptive Circular free on 
application. 





Address the Manufacturers 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, 
551 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


AAAAAAAAAEAAAAALAAAREA 


> Featherbone 


For Waists, Sleeves 
and Skirts 


Instruction free. Call at our Parlors— 
Broads , New Yor! 
185 W bash. venue, Chicago 
40 West Street, Boston 
1113 Chestnut 8 Street, Philadel Bone. 
Send 65c. for 12-yard sample A 
Warren Feather 
Three Oaks, “a” 


PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE PLAYERS 
Ask your Stationer for 
“THE copencr ’* SCORE MARKER. 


Booklet free. . FP. re BULEELEY. Cleveland. O. 


ee 
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DOYLEY & 


) CENTERPIECE 
BooK 


. Most 
“ up to date” book on the sub 
Chapters on Embroidery Stitches, 
Centerpieces, Doyleys, Ideal Honiton, Lun- 
cheon and Tea Cloths, Cut Work and Table 
Spreads in Denim. Over 70 Engraved 
Illustrations. Instructions for working 

each pattern are so plain that the beginner 
need not hesitate to undertake them. In- 
valuable to every lady who embroiders. 
Sent postpaid to any address for 10c. or 
the names of five ladies interested md 

embroidery and 4c. to cover postage. 


mBrain Armstrong GP'S | 


62 Union St., New Lea on, Conn. 


University ’ Shoe. 


$ TANG COLORED, 
oJ Durable, Waterproof. 
Heavy and of neat appear- 
ance, Frrall out-door wear. 
Send for circular. 
JOHN P. TWADDELL, 
1210-1212 Market St., 
Mhiiadelphia, Pa. 


sore £763 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 



































venient, 


Duplicate =<: 
Whist Boxes. 


Each box a Card Case in itself. Circular and price- 
list free. A. H. WOODWARD, 197 8, Canal Bt, Chicago. 


LITTLE FLO’S LETTER. 





cents. Mention this paper and get it for 20 cents 


L. RETTER, - - 








WHIST we As revised and adopted by 


the American Whist Con- 
gress, with rules for KALAMAZOO DUPLICATE W HIST, 
sent to any address. Send 2c. stamp. 

Tthiing Bros. & Everard, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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THIN FACE rage eT 


kles and blemishes eradicated b y Joh 
H. Hr Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y., inventor 





Facis!| Soap. 150 page book fora stam 
Brazth Cifices Boston, Phila., Chicago, t. Louis. 





Chicago “sr: 


NEw POPULAR SONG selling by thousands. Regular price 
St. Louis, & Mo. 
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TAMARAC 


es Collars and Cuffs 


ARE SUPERIOR IN 


Fit, 
| Finish, 


Fabric, 


ee eon f and 
WIDTH IN BACK a . 
: Fashion. 


The English HIGH-BANDED FOLD COLLAR is eiade on a very expensive 


pa It can be and is imitated in appearance — but the GENUINE 
; has three distinguishing features, viz: 





W eight of Material; Room for Tie-band to slip easily under the Fold-over, 
and no pinch-your-neck gap in front. 


These essentials, together with our guarantee of GENERAL SUPERI- 
orITY, will be found in 

“C4u%#” sranp TAMARAC and WAUKON COLLARS. 
AT YOUR OUTFITTER'S. OUR CATALOGUE FREE TO YOUR ADDRESS, 


CLUETT, COON & CO., Makers. _ Factories: TROY, N. Y. 





_3| |. LOUNGING OR BLANKET WRAP 


For the Sick-Room, for the Nursery, 
For the Bath, for Steamer Travelling, 
For Railway Carriage, and for Yachting. 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN, AND THE BABY. 

$2.75 to $38, 

with Hood and Girdle complete. For Railway-Car or Steamer 

Travelling they are a positive LUXURY and COMFORT. 
Samples and full instructions sent on application, 


NOYES BROS., 426 Washington St., Boston, Mass, U.S.A. 
~The 1 Most Perfect-Fitting Union Undergarment 


ER 


LADIES AND MEN 


Giving Comfort and Freedom of Action. 
LOWER PRICES. NEW STYLES. 











If your dealer does not keep them, send a ¢wo-cent stamp to us for Catalogue giving 
full information and samples of material. 


EVERY GARMENT MARKED WITH OUR NAME. 


THE HOLMES CO. 


Retail Department. 49 Temple Place. 
Factory and Salesroom, 109 Kingston Street. 
BOSTON. 
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THE LUXURY 0 
SECURITY IS 
FOUND IN THE 
DE LONG PAT- 
ENT HOOK 
EYE. 2° 
SEE THAT 
HUMP ? 


RICHARDSON & DELONG 
BROS. PHILADELPHIA 








for Superiority. 
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e BRAND a 
a 
s Poltehin ¢ Cloths * 
b 4 Now being sold by all @ 
e leading stores throughout = 
e the country, at 10 cents e 
& upwards, according to a 
| size. They entirely do ® 
& away with the necessity a 
for buying expensive ° 
oe * 
& ln. *& 
* * 7 
* \ » 
° as e 
- SF = . 
ra 4 
* : ° 
ee Fe rm = 
4 ea 7 
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ie ry 
7 * 
a t 
- wash or chamois leathers, @ 
Ss which they out-polishand © 
a / out-wear, never become @ 
2 greasy, and are as good @ 
° » as new when washed. & 
* For sale by all Dry- 4 
@ Goods Stores, Upholster- @ 
ia ers,Hardwareand Drng 
cz Stores,Cycle Dealers, etc, @ 
S Wholesale inquiries should 2 
be addressed, “ SELVYT,” - 
5 381 and 383 Broadway, N. Y. : 
SoneHOnononenonononenononenen: © 


The wise buyer will consider this fact. 
lengths or short weight in this brand. 

‘Florence Home Needlework” for 1895 is now ready. 
Subjects: Lace Embroidery, Mosaic Embroidery, (new designs), 
Crochet and Correct Colors for Flowers, embroidered with 












Corticelli Crochet Silk. 


The special features of this silk are, Fast Colors and High Lustre. 
It is used for Knitting and other kinds of Needlework, as well as 
for Crocheting. Corticelli Silk has a reputation of 57 years’ stand- 
ing, during which time it has been awarded 


Fourteen Gold Medals 
No short 


CORTICELLI WASH SILK. Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and 
we will mail you the book, 96 pages, 66 illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., FLORENCE, MASS. 





on = 7 wy am oi 
PATCHWORK 


Has become quite the rage ag 
Ounce package of waste embroid 
ery silk, bright colors,sent post-paid 
for 40 cts. 4 oz. package, 25 cts. 
Brainerd & Armstrong SIik Co. 
62 Union St., New London, Conn 
BRUCELINE, the only genuine remedy for restoring gray hair to 
its natural color: no dye and harmless. Thousands of Testimo- 


nials, $1.00 per bottle. Druggists or- Bavortuyn Co., 377 6th 
Ave., N.Y. Treatise on the hair sent on application FREE. 
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The | >The New “B. W.” Sieeve} 


’ Distender ‘tight gracetat ana 


ing made of finely 4 q 
tempered Braided Wire, it is flex- 4 
ible, allowing the outside coat 
sleeve to go on easi- 
ly.. Two sizes, large 
and medium. 
pair, postpaid. < 
ra Weston & Wetts 
Mra. Co., 1110-1116 Noble 4 
(Finished) (Before Covering). Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NAAR eAhAAAAAAeeeeeeeneennenel 
The Orchestral 


SvMPpPpvHrton yY 


Plays any class or piece of music. The wonder of the 
19th Century. 
128 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 
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Why not secure 
f oot COIimT1 f ort Alfred Dolge Felt 


Shoes will give it 


this winter? wo yu 











These shoes are a Felt and Leather 
Combination: The Leather—a point 
yielded to the dictates of fashion. 
The Felt—for foot common-sense, 
health and comfort. 


Women’s Cushion Sole¢ Shoe. 
Women’s Romeo Slipper. 
Se» ig No. 1065.—This shoe is prac- 
No. 256.—Made of one piece d - tically -waterproof and no 
of felt; sole and -upper all in c rubbers need be worn. It has 
one piece. . Fine, soft leather adouble felt inner sole and 
sole, sewed on after slipper is hygienic woolen lining. Ele- 
made. Made in black. and j > » gant, strong ani durable. 
red. - Sizes 244 to 8. _Widths / J ; izes ito8. Widths AtoEE. 
B to E.. Price $2.50, postage Price $5, postpaid. Satisfac- 
paid. Your money - back if tion guaranteed or money 
you want it, : ; refunded. 
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. 
» 
, “Ona Felt Footing,” is 





Our felt shoes and slip- 
pers for men are as fine 
as these, and are de- 
scribed in our booklet. 


a booklet which has 
revolutionized the shoe 
ideas of thousands, 
sent free. 





DaNniEL GREEN & Co. 
44 East 14th Street. 


Be sure and find this trade- 
mark on our goods. None 
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genuine without it. 


3 61 


(Union Square) 
NEW YORK 
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Lowney’s 
Chocolate Bonbons. 





Send 10 cents in stamps for 





On receipt of price, 1 1b. 75¢.; 2 Ibs. $1.50; § lbs. $3.00, delivered free in U.S. 


corres teccomms | [ 


Sample Package. 


The WALTER M. LOWNEY Co., 
90 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 




















MAS 


EUGEN D’ALBERT: From fullest conviction I declare them 
to be the best Instruments of A merica. 

DR. HANS VON BULOW: I declare them she absolutely best 
in America. 

ALFRED GRUNFELD: I consider them ‘he dest Instruments 
of our Times 

P. TSCHAIKOVSKY: Combines with great Volume of Tone 
a rare sympathetic and noble Tone Color and perfect action. 






BALTIMORE: 22 & 24 E. Baltimore St.; NEW YORK: 
148 Fifth Ave.; WASHINGTON: 1422 Pennsylvania Ave., 
N. W.; CHICAGO: Lyon & Healy, Sole Agents, Wabash Ave. 
and Adams St. 





FINE OLD VIOLINS 


AND LOWER Priced Old Violins 
of smooth and mellow tone. 
4 Our present collection comprises sev- 
eral hundred specimens. Prices most 
reasonable. ime payments. Send 


for, book (ires) LYON & HEALY, 
VIOLINS.”’ 20-40 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


iia | oe 
7 Mother and Strength in 
F PULLUL Wy Suticura oxi Plaster 

















\ OR SEEDS, BULBS, FLOWERS, PLANTS, Ete. Write 
} for Catalogue. J. L. CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 
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For Eating & Drinking 


. 


Purity ee 














A delicious drink in- 
stantly made from 


} WHITMAN'S 


INSTANTANEOUS 
CHOCOLATE. 


Perfect in flavor and 
quality. Putupin pound 
and half-pound tins. 

Stephen F.Whitmané Son, 
) Sole Mfrs, PHILADELPHIA. 
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PRAISES BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S 
TIC DYE’’ WASH EMBROIDERY SILK. 
Manufactured b 
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By MARIA LOUISE POOL 


| Miss Pool’s novels have the characteristic qualities | 
| 
| 





Cloth, $1 25. 
Out of Step. Cioth, $1 2s. 


$1 25. 
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Against Human Nature. 





The Two Salomes. Cloth, 





The Charm of Women 


The wish to be beautiful is woman's 
heritage. She never loses it; it 
brightens every day of her life. 
There is one charm within the 
reach of every woman: the charm 
of healthy, white teeth. Rubifoam 
will win this for you. It is perfect 
in its effect upon the teeth. It 
cleanses them from all impurities, 
arrests decay, restores their za‘ural 
whiteness, is delightful in use, acts 
as food to the gums. 


relieves that extreme sensitiveness 
that causes so much suffering. It 
is an agreeable friend to women. 
A perfect liquid dentifrice. 


Sample Vial Free. All Druggists have it. Price 25¢- 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, lass. 


| 


| of American life. They have an indigenous flavor. 
The author is on her own ground, instinct with Amert- | 
| 
| can feeling and purpose.—N. Y. Tribune. | 
| 


Katharine North. Cloth, 


$1 25. 


| Mrs. Keats Bradford. Cloth, 


$1 25. 


Roweny in Boston. Cloth, 


$1 25. 


Dally. Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 50 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the publishers, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 
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YOUR FACE CURED 


BY THE 
RECAMIER FACE SCRUBBING-BRUSH  . . . . $1.25 
RECAMIER SOAP . . . . -25 
RECAMIER CREAM. Cares Blackheads and Pimples . . ° . 1.50 
RECAMIER LOTION. Removes Freckles and Brown Spots ° ° 1.50 
ALL YOU REQUIRE TO EFFECT CURE. 
DIRECTIONS. 
Scrub your face every night before retiring with our camel’s-hair brush, especially manufactured for that purpos 
Rinse it thoroughly. Apply Recamier Cream—wash off in the morning and use Recamier Lotion. A clean, fair skin gus 
anteed Positive cure for blackheads, pimples, and freckles. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


Manufacturer by Permission 
TO 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Address 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
131 WEST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send 2-Cent Stamp for Sample of Powder and Pamphiet, and Bargain Offer. 


= Marshall’s 
*| Catarrh | 
Snuffee | 


en equ instant relief of Catarrh, Cold int 
Hea 3 and Heada aa. Cures Deainess, — lo dl — se of smel Fe 

Sixty years on the market. All Dru ts sell it. 25 bottle. 
# Cc. KE ITH, Mee Clee veland, O. 


Mca MALVINA CREAM 


The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice Peastifying the Complexion. 





OR: Leer 


feicaeiack ~<tsdemtastaimngip-eesagiaaiaaiasin indian iain 











in ._ 


BROWNS 
( AMPHURATED 


1 





NACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 

















Bgmever bh fe my Famples, Liver 
in the World. Mis Gear. 2 Spree Ieee covering Bat remoe- 
To Cl d Whiten the Teeth pliont tgoiginal roy tan 
o ieee oS ’ , maby na ientnvors Sous | Prot. vt ubert 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, nts 





To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the 
Teeth, 


To Make the Gums Hard and Healtiny, 


Use Brown's Camphorated 
Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


TOOTH 


ot FAR 4 BE sT 
Sptiseptto—permtene—oe No soap 
trial wil make you its | friend. Substitutes Ay no ot 
druggists or b ec. O. H. Strong & Co., Ch Chicago. 


RFUM te BREATH frattiru. 


VE HOARSENESS, stop 
SLING THAT CAUSES ve TO i 





















pi. 5idOcts. Used,by people of refinement for . 
Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. a ON 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES P=icos 
For Sale by all Druggists. pe Le 
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ip The Redfern 


gives 
the 
most 
ele- 
gant 
and 
durable 
finish 


to the Pies 
dress skirt. | The Finishing Touch 


of beauty—just a kiss of Tetlow’s 


se “ow. Gossamer Powder 





to lend a velvety softness and a delicate 


oy BIAS beauty to the skin. Perfectly 
pure, entirely harmless, ab- 
S. VELVETEEN ow B 


solutely invisible. Popular 


SKIRT BINDINGS for 20 years. Be sure and 


that “last as long as the skirt.” {get HENRY TETLOW’S. 


Pri 2 $. mai 
Send for samples, showing labels and material, D _ ° 5, cts. by I, or at 
to the S H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. ruggists’. Sample Free. 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. Henry Tetlow, Cor. 10th & Cherry Sts., Phila. 
. . 

Distinct 

Novelty 


in keeping 
with the 
present 


+F vogue for 
ww od 
il C ‘ ms round dining 


tables is the 
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Registered Trade-mark. 
Health travels with long life — 


Proper underdressing goes with | Round Table Cloth 


health— Jaros Hygienic Under- 
wear accompanies health and com- which is now shown at ‘The Linen 


fort, and is the necessary accessory Store e in a variety of handsome designs, 
to happy longevity. Illustrated book 3, 34¢, and 4 yards in diameter. 


of Underdress Mailed Free. Our specialty is Housekeeping Linens. 
} The newest and best things in these 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., can always be had from us. 


831 Broadway, New York. () 
Sg JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
SON ONTO; Ko) CALI LreD 14 West 23d Street, N.Y. 
> 2 2 3 3 3 y Oppesite 5th Ave. Hotel. 
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Statesmen and Jurists. 


Lord Russell, of Killowen. 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
Hon. Hilary A. Herbert. 
Hon. Hoke Smith. 

Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Justin McCarthy. 

Hon. J. Sterling Morton. 


Admirals. 


Sir C. G. J. B. Elliot, K.C.B. 
A. H. Markham, R. N. 

P. H. Colomb, R. N. 
Thos. H. Stevens, U.S.N. 


War Correspondents. 


Sir William Howard Russell. 
Archibald Forbes. 
Frank D. Millet. 
Frederic Villiers. 


Leading Astronomers. 
Prof. E. S. Holden. 
Prof. C. A. Young. 
Camille Flammarion. 
Prof. E. C. Barnard. 


Women of Letters. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Mrs. Frances H. Burnett. 
Mrs. Harriet P. Spofford. 


Prominent Educators. 


Miss Agnes Irwin. 

Prof. Austin Abbott. 
Pres. Charles F. Thwing. 
Prof. F. W. Clarke. 
Prof. N. S. Shaler. 





HE COMPANION has vir- 
tually become the Nation's 
Family Paper. For years 

it has been received every week 
in the homes of more than Half 
a Million people, where it is 
read with equal interest by all 
the members of the Family. 

All the well-known features of 
the paper will be maintained 
and improved. The articles and 
stories to be published during 
1896 will be of more than or- 
dinary brilliancy and interest. 
Send for a full Announcement. 


Subscription Price, 
$1.75 a Year. 


a a a ee ee D RL LD RD SSDS SSeS SPSS SS 22S SS SS DP 


“The Companion has been growing better, brighter every year for more than sixty years.”’ 


THEYOUTHS 


The generous and steadily increasing patronage given THE CCMPANION during the past sixty-nine years 
enables its publishers to provide more abundantly than ever for the Volume for 1806, 


A Remarkable Announcement ! 


That our friends may know the brilliant and varied character of the next Volume of THE COMPANION, we give 
below the names of eminent contributors who have already furnished articles which will appear in the year 1896. 





Other Distinguished 


Contributors. 


The Princess Louise 

and the Marquis of Lorne, 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Frank R. Stockton. 
“pomas Nast. 

y W. Lucy. 

macy Loomis Nelson. 
Max O’Rell. 
Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. 
General Nelson A. Miles. 
Andrew Carnegie. 
Sir B. W. Richardson, M. D. 
Sir William M. Conway. 
Hiram Maxim. 


Eminent Clergymen. 


Rt. Rev. W. Croswell Doane. 
Rt. Rev. Cleveland Coxe. 
Very Rev. George D. Boyle. 


Our Story-Writers. 


C. A. Stephens. 

E. W. Thomson, 

Harold Frederic. 

Charles Miner Thompson. 
Annie Hamilton Donnell. 
Ellen Douglas Deiand. 
William Zachary Gladwin. 
Emma A. Opper. 
William J. Long. 

Louise R. Baker. 

Anna Sprague Packard. 
M. G. McClelland. 

Eva Wilder McGlasson. 
Caroline H. Garland. 
Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 
J. L. Harbour. 

Louis Pendleton. 
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FREE REMARKABLE OFFER! 


New Subscribers who will cut out this Slip and send it AT 
ONCE with namo and address, and $1.75, will receive 4 . . 

to January I, FREE—Every issue of The Companion till January 1, 1896. this Slip with 

FREE—Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's Double Numbers. 


1896 | oa aceentttiese | 2).J9 


colors. Retail price, 50 cents. 


SEND 


eecreeeeeertue 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or Registered Letter, at Our Risk. 
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The Young Ladies’ Journal 


THE QUEEN OF FASHION JOURNALS, 


FP I FEE EERE EER 


at, This Lady 
positively declares 
that she 


- Never used 
-)) ;Bailey’s 


1. Complexion- 
: Brush 
SG \. and Soap. 


There are over 1,000,000 others who 
do USE and endorse them. 
Oily Sallow Skin After using your Complexion-Brush 


and Soap for six weeks I have sur 
prised myselt and my fnends with a healthy complexion. 


Wrinkles A lady sixty years old has succeeded in removing 

the wrinkles from her neck, and many other ladies 
fave caused them to disappear from their faces by using our Com- 
plexion-Brush regularly. 


> 
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Enlarged and Improved and Wonder- 
fully Attractive. 


The New Album of Colored Paris Fashion Plates, 


eee eee ee eee Pee See OS Ss I 
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made in Paris, is superb. 


To have this Album is like spending two 
weeks in Paris amongst the Dressmaking 
Establishments and Shops of the Boule- 
vards. 

No lady wishing to see the very latest 








Correct Autumn and Winter Paris 
Fashions 








should fail to ask for the November part of 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL. 


Price, 830 cents. Yearly, $4.00 (including the Extra 
Christmas Number). Of all newsdealers. 


A handsome neck is one of the principal 
Development points of beauty in woman. A lady tells us 
ofa tend who has developed a thin, Spare neck to one of roundness 
and beauty by the regular use of our Complexion-Brush. 


For Bathing It will be found a luxury by both old and 


young. THE FLAT-ENDED TEETH by 
their compact arrangement remove the dead cuticle, increasing cir 
culation wonderfully. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, toc. (by mail 12c.) 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion-Brush, soc. 
Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner, 1o0c. 


For sale by all dealers in toilet goods or mailed. 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St.. Boston. Mass, 





THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


83 and 85 Duane Street (one door east of Broadway) 
New York City. 
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RAKE RARRREE RARER 


“THE CENTURY BOOK FOR YOUNG AMERICANS” 
is the most important book ever issued for the boys and 
girls of America. It is “the story of the Government,” de- 
scribing the adventures of a party of bright young people in 
Washington, and what they learned there: how the Govern- 
ment. was founded, what are the duties of the President, 
Congress, Supreme Court, various departments,—the re- 
sponsibilities of a citizen, how to vote, etc. It combines a | 
delightful story with the helpfulness of a history. Preface by 
General Horace Porter. 250 large pages, 200 engravings. 
First ten thousand exhausted on issue. Sent for $1.50, pre- 
we to any address, by The Century Co., Union Square, New 
ork. Issued under the auspices of the National Society of 
THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
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Positively The Leading Pen. A Million in use. 


Mention HARPER’s MAGAZINE. Ask dealers or send for catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
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if you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, 


chest, or limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counter- 
feits and imitations is as good as the genuine. 








The Lawton Simplex Printer | SMe MAN Uh a a6 Se 





simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 copies from pen- 
written original, or 75 copies from typewriting. No 
washing required, Price, $3 to $10. Send for circulars. 

CauTion,—Other ¢hings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers.- The only way to be sure of getting 
the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton Sim- 
plex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted, Also 


THE NEOGRAPH 





The new Stencil Process Duplicator will make 
2000 copies of a written or typewritten original, 
Any one can use it. Price, $10 up. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York, 101 Lake St., Chicago, Ill., or 
132 California St., San Francisco. 


WEAR 
““NEVER-CET- 
TIREDS.’’ 


They brace the entire body. The stored 
energy in the elastic stirrups assists the muscles 
and prevents fatigue. For everybody who wants 
easy walking: Lady shoppers, mail carriers, 
militiamen, dancers, waiters, floor-walkers, con- 

valescent patients. Bicyclists find them a wonderful help. 
Price, $2.50. Express or P. O. Order. Send waist measure. 


: E. KHR DAVIS & CO., 1106 Boyce Bidg., CHICAGO 
NESTLE’S FOOD A,"sjarst"mer' fork 


GEND TO THE OVERMAN CARRIAGE CO., Cincin- 
nati, O., for a free copy of their handsome catalogue. 


ENWOOD TRAVELLING-RUGS, square and bag shape. Write 
for prices and ill’d circulars to Kenwoop Mitts, Albany, N.Y. 
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$e 94,000, “aries saree 


epg ee Award Columbian Exposition, 
1893, for Tone, Touch, Scale, Action, 
Design, Material, Construction. 3 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN. 
Delivered, Freight Prepaid, at your house. 


Send for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue, FREE 


VOSE & SONS PIANO <0. 
174 Tremont Street, * BOSTON, Mass. 


LIVIN ID IN ID ID IDI 


GHOIGE - GOLLECTIONS. 


‘THE selections in the Franklin Square Song Collection 
are strictly first-class both artistically and morally. 
Old and young ‘may find their favorites in this collection, 
and many new and beautiful things that they. — never 
seen or heard.—Christian Instructor, Chicago. 
If you want something to —- the whole family hum- 
ther to grandchild, pur- 
chase the Franklin _ Song Collection. —Christian 
Advocate. * * = 
This is the very best. Collection for homes and ) 
that we have yet seen. The compiler could do no better 
work for the homes and schools of America.—£vereti 
School Register. ‘ * * 
Price, 50 cents; Cloth, wan Sold everywhere, or sent 
by mail, post- -paid, on receipt of price. Full tables of con- 
tents, with Specimen Pages of —— Songs for School 
and Home, sent on application. Address, 


Harper & Brothers, Sew York. 
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4 Shaving 
16 — 





























IN Fastidious man is Known by his 
Shaving soap ~ Fastidiovs men 


use Williams’ Shaving SticK be- 


cause il is perfeclion ~ ~~~ ewe 


Sold by dealers generally everywhere, but if unabie to obtain it, mailed, post- 


paid, on receipt of price, 25 cts. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
LONDON, 64 Great Russel St., W. C. 
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The 
Bo-Peep 








Extra Camera 


sicchahaaar absolutely every essential 
of a complete and elegant Camera. 


Send for Catalogue of our Cameras, Lenses, and Supplies. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., - - _Cresskill, N. J, 


7 Here at Last! ! 
Fits the Vest Pocket 


WATCH CAMERA 


The very thing for Bicyc.ists, Ladies, and for all who desire a reall 
efficient photographic apparatus, free from objectionable bulk, weight, 
trouble. Pictures 13¢ inches diameter. Notatoy. A CAMERA IN. A 
WATCH-CASE. A child can understand and work it. 

Send to us for free illustrated booklet. Price, with one Film-holder, $5.00. Films, per doz., 25 cts. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., = = 501 Broadway, New York. 























Cameras 
At Half- Price. 


All New and in Perfect Condition. 
Send for Special Bargain Price-Lists. 3 
The number is limited. 3 
THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. of N. Y., ; 

423 Broome Street, New York. 


Send 35 cents for a copy of The Photographic Times 
containing about 100 handsome illustrations. 


King’s Anchor 
Eye Glass «& 


CAN’T SHAKE ’EM OFF. 
TRY IT. .... 


Insist on your Optician or 
Jeweler supplying you. 


JULIUS KING OPTICAL CO., 


MANUFAOTURERS. 


||| nh : 
Law ; i EPHO for every use 

al e 
ih 0 Write for free 
Xe ~ ue. ONE lectric Telephone 


231 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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You “SHADELAND,’ 


The most Extensive 


5 - Pure-Bred 
don t ts LIVE-STOCK 
a ESTABLISHMENT 


's ; iN THE WORLD. 
ave Q “. = New importations constantly ar- 


riving; unequalled collections ; 








superior quality ; choicest breed- 


ing; opportunity of comparing 
‘ different breeds. 
sen ' BREEDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


French Coachers, Standard-Bred Trotters, 


a Cleveland Bays, Carriage Horses, 
- Hackneys, Saddle Horses, 
fe Clydesdales, Welsh Ponies, 

* i / Percherons, Iceland Ponies, 


French Draughts, Shetland Ponies, 
English Shires, Holstein-Friesian 


$c fe ini Belgian Draughts, Cattle, 
. : Suffolks, Devon Cattle. 
rt d Also, Dealers in Real Estate. 


Cur customers have the advantage of OUr Many years? 





experience in breeding andimporting; superior qual- 


8 a ity; large variety and immense collections; 
opportunity of comparing different breeds; and low 
prices, because of our unequalled facilities, ex- 
tent of business, low rates of transportation. 

* . No other Establishment in the World offers such 
Wi f Advantages to the Purchaser. 


Prices low. Terms easy. Visitors welcome. Correspondence 
solicited. Circulars free. 


supply POWBLL BROGS., 


Shadeland, Crawford Co., Pa. 








DolWalZ 


; ao QUERY. 
/ PWS Ah there! Mr. Bicycle man, 
A314 RS? With your bicycle built for two, 
: | You’ve had your fun in the summer time, 
’ ‘ In the winter time what will you do? 
ANSWER. 
I will buy me a Waterloo Sleigh, 
As the goods and the prices pee aes 


And in matters of finish and s 
They are known to be quite ** ere h- stent.” 


42 East 14th St. yi © WATERLOO WAGON CO., Ltd., 
NEW YORK. ; o so % Waterloo, New York. 


=a Qeee [AL Highest 
Dolls, Toys, Games | Award 


and Novelties in WORLD'S 
endless variety. FAIR. 


PRICES, THE LOWEST IN THE | MARKET. 


Our Scpertenens for Magic Lanterns, Electric and 
Steam Toys, Philosophical Apparatus, Mathematical 
Instruments, etc., deserves special mention. 


GS" Illustrated Catalogue mailed on application. a$ 
No Connection poe A NewYork or Brooklyn 
CROROTCRORONGCRRORCHORORORO 
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CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY, SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 





or free 
phone 
aco. 
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A Useful Christmas Gift 





Patented February 26, 1895 


DUPLICATE 
WHIST 








THE TOKALON OR NEW YORK METHOD 
is the BEST 


for STRAIGHT WHIST 


Complete with Playing Cards, Score Cards, Counters, etc., 
$2.00, $2.50, and $3.50 per set. 


CLARK & SOWDON, Publishers 


342 West 14th Street, - 


-__ i ee 





The 
Parker 
Games 


They are Played in a Million Homes. 


Highest Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


“Napoleon,” 
Handsome and instructive, 
for Boys and Girls, $1.25 
(Express paid, $1.50). 


“Yankee Doodle,” 


A new board game, $1.00. 


‘* Wonderland ”’ 
(everybody knows “ Alice in 
Wonderland’’) and **Uncle 
Sam’s Farm,’’ pretty card 
games in colors for little 
ones. By maibon receipt of 
35 cents each. 








Play **Waterloo” 


The popular new board game. For all ages! 
Novel, exciting! $1.25 (or, express prepaid froin 
publishers, $1.50). 

Our illustrated catalogue-describing ‘‘/n- 
nocence Abroad,’’ ‘‘ Chivalry,’’ ** Penny 
Post,’’ ‘‘ Kringle,’’ ‘‘ Tiddledywinks,’’ and 
100 other games, on receipt of 2c. stamp 


All Games bearing our name Play Well. 


PARKER BROTHERS, we. s.a. 
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IF YOU HAVE A 








<arcH: | he only Bicycle Lantern 


that does what you want it to do. Use it once you will use it always. 
Burns unmixed kerosene ten hours. Insist on having the ‘* Search 
Light’’: if your dealer can’t supply you, we will prepay delivery 
charges for the list price, $5.00. Send for Circular. 


Is what it is namea. “S. Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., or 19 Murray St., N. Y. 











A 
poor wheel 
» is like a poor 
horse—it costs more 
than it’s worth to keep 
it. In the MonarcuH the 
necessity of repair has been re- 
duced toa minimum. Its strength, 
ightness and beauty make it a marvel 

of modern mechanical skill. The 


y iy ~< / \\ ‘ ° ‘ / “ \ 
We A yy \ 
Should be careful, not only to keep their 
cycle chains well lubricated, but to use 
the right lubricant. Compounds of 
cheap black lead, stove polish, soapstone, 
etc., are offered for the purpose, but the 
only effective, safe and satisfactory thing 
to ws on 6 chun, & is undoubtedly king of bicycles. A wheel 


5 that you can depend upon in any emer- 
9 gency. Made in4 models. $85 and 
$100.Send for the Monarch book. 
GRAPHITE CYCLE MONARCH CYCLE MFG, CO. 


LUBRICANT 3 3.003 ne 
CHICAGO. 
| Brenshes Se 
: ‘ rancisco, Po} 
Made of the finest, smoothest A pons - * Lake 
it makes the chain run easier, and pre- ity, 
vents its wearing out. "Twill make the 


pleasure of riding greater—the cost less. 
Sample stick mailed on receipt of 12 cents. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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| fea The Best Home Game 


1 Adapted for either Children or Adults. 











a 


nid hy 


2.00 


PRICES: 
Paper Bound $1.00 each. 


*aaid 
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Cloth 


“4 Ba 
The Royal Game of India 


No household complete, 
No home happy without it. 


No Parlor-Table Game has ever been published 
which has had so great a sale. For twenty years the 
best families have had it in their homes, and so en- 
joyed it that now it is always called for when the 
question arises, ‘‘ What shall we play ?” 











The best game ever published. Sold by leading Book, 
You See Them Everywhere Stationery, Toy, and Department Stores in the United Sintes, or 
mailed, postpaid, by 








SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 390 Broadway, N.Y, 
It is hard to puncture a 


Dunlop Tire, bu i 


punctured it is easiest to repair. 
Its quality and its simplicity 
make these things true. 


Most makers put it on their wheels without extra charge. Send 
for our catalogue and iearn all about the origina/ pneumatic tire. 


THE AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE CO., 
504-506 West 14th St., New York City. 266 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


“Solid as 

























Plymouth Rock.” 


Over 17,000 Policy Holders. 
Nearly $50,000,000 Insurance in Force. 





po Ss MASS. Worthington Building, 
F. E. LITCHFIELD, Secretary. 31 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Good territory and liberal contracts for general agents. 


Home Office 
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Pratt Lace Fastener needs no tying. 








“FITS and 
Feels like 


This TRADE MARK stamped on heel. 


Ball-Bearing” Bicycle Shoe. 


Made of ‘‘Prince of India’’ leather, celebrated for softness and wearing qualities. 
Flexible corrugated soles. In all sizes and widths, for men and ladies. Prices, Black 
$3.00; Tan $3.50. Scld by all shoe and sporting goods dealers, or sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. For Athletes, Foot Ball, Base Ball, Racing, Tennis, Golf, etc. we manu- 
facture specially designed ‘‘Ball-Bearing’’ Shoes. Ask to see them. 


i H. FARGO & CO., Renethetarere, 196-200 Market Street, t, CHICAGO. | 


ae 














Not so with our 


Sole Agents for | 
America... O buts y ni e 
Good Enough Itteils the tinder 
for any man 2 a where you can be 
and as satisfactory as = 4. found, also identi- 
one costing —— ~ fies yon in case of 
three times the | accident. The handle is made of an indestructible, 
| tr more beautiful than pear!. 
Beneath the handles are placed Py name and ad- 
dress, photo of mother or friend, society emblems, 
celebrities, etc. Blades are hand forged from the finest 
razor steel, eee | —_ and 4 printed war- 
ranty is sent with each k 
Two bladed knife, men ‘s. rie to $1.75, 3 blades $1.50to 
$2.50, 2 bladed, boys’, 75 cents, jadies $1 to $1.75. For 
each photo 25 cents additional. spndcome Christmas 
ts. Oatalogue free. Sen wit > 
Agents Wanted. Address retail department. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 


enna The Honeback 


Ulsters 
are justly celebrated, RAZOR STROP po = rp Ganemiine _— 


for they are cation of dressing, or the use of a hone. 1: is the handsomest, 
SOFT strongest, most efficient and economical swing strop ever made. 
WARM 


DURABLE By mail for One Dollar. 
eo meg A. A. BROOKS, - Medford; Mass. 


Samples and Cata- 
20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


logue mailed free. 
(5 ughby, Hil & Co wr nats on reas Chere nena 
$ Clark and Madison Sts. Chicago ¥ ‘By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R-A 
A. H. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada. ‘Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.”— Atheneum 


DO YOU LOSE 
WILLOUGHBY HILLEC0.") | (WW OFF as 
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and Silver, use 


There’s nothing like it. 





All the ‘World ‘Adiriives 


brilliancy, whether of mind or metal; for brilliancy of metals, especially Gold 


ELEC 


nearly a million brilliant minds—housekeepers knowing its worth—use it, 


0 - 
Ts JOON 


Your grocer has it; if not send to us for trial quantity. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., SOLE PRoP’RS, 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


















MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
IDEAL MUSICAL BOXES are the most complete, 


durable, and perfect boxes made, produce the most ex- 
quisite music, and will play any number of tunes. 

We have in stock 2: different styles from $70.00 up. 
- These instruments are all guaranteed. Alsoa 
= complete line of musical boxes of all styles and sizes, 
from 40 cts. to $1500, and a line of musical novelties. 

Send 4-cent stamp for 65-page illustrated catalogue 
with list of tunes. 


JACOT & SON, 39 Unic n Sq., West, N.Y. City. 











GREATEST HIT OF THE AGE 


It is the most beautifully gotten-up game ever placed on the mar- 
ket, and, like the book, is intensely interesting from start to finish. 


For Sale Everywhere, 
or by mail, on receipt of price, 61.00. 


E. I. HORSMAN, Publisher, 344 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








Foot power 
Star * baa cutting 

Automatic 
Lathes Cross Feed 


| 9 and 12 inch Swing. 

A} New Designs. Novel Features. 
Send for Catclogue B. 

SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY 

672 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
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Every Instru- 
ment Full 
SOLD ON Warranted. 
MERIT. Catalogues Free 


EMERSON PIANO GO., 92 Firru Ave., Mew Yor. 
'2fe WABABR AVE., OHIGAGS, LL. ee 
THE RIP VAN WINKLE CHAIR 
200 
Changes of Position 


MAKES 


15 Articles of Furniture 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
P. C. LEWIS MFG. CO. 
Box F. 
Cats«iit, N.Y 











ORIENT 2219 situs 


Our Annual Oriental Party, under the PERSONAL ESCONT 
or Dr. DE PoTTER, will leave New York January 15, 1806, 
for the Mediterranean, Egypt, (specially chartered steam- 
er on the Nile), Palestine, Turkey, Greece, etc. First- 
class throughout. Inclusive charge. Program free. 
Also, SPRING AND SUMMER Tours TO EUROPE, 

A. de Potter, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
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ILLIAMG Writes in Sight 


No Ribbon. Oil Inks, Never Dry Out 





eS 


I a 


TE 


ER Produces Best Work Known. Fully Guaranteed 
Very Favorable Terms to Good Agents 
- Illustrated Catalogue by Mentioning this Magazine 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. 
New York, 253 Broadway ; London, 21 Cheapside; Montreal, 200 
Mountain Street ; Boston, 147 Washington Street ; San Francisco, 
409 Washington Street; Atlanta, 15 Peachtree Street. 


Why Waste Time? 


If you have never used a good fountain pen 
you cannot realize its value 

Ist. In the greater ease and comfort with 
which you will write ; 

2d. In the time saved by writing faster and 
not dipping ; 

3d. Writing faster you will catch more of 
your flying thoughts, and thus will not only 
do more but better work by using a 


Waterman 














TYPEWRITER TESTS. 


A test of typewriter merits, proving conclusively 


deal tal 
which is really the best writing-machine, is easily made. I ¢ Foun alll Pei, 


Compare Bar-Lock’s which is always with you, always ready, and 
VISIBLE WRITING . writes contiffuously for hours when needed. 
‘ ’ : Ask your stationer for it. If he hasn't it 
which is always in sight, from the first to the last letter and will not get it for you, do not waste your 
wren, withthe o-cle machined’ caions eattods Gl money on any other, but vite for our price 
you will want to have a Bar-Lock. |- list with illustrations, testimonials, etc. 
BAR-LOCK will be put on trial in any office /ree @m You will not lose anything in giving it a 
fl Bay 4g and you an prove Gis for yourssl. trial, for if it is not entirely satisfactery it can 
be returned, and your money will be refunded. 


Columbia Typewriter Mfg. Co. 


116th St., Fifth and Lenox Aves., N. Y. 


New Style Holder. 


Mention HAarper’s MAGAZINE. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 
(11, ’95-) 157 Broadway, New York. 








Me Sm ith “IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” aie 
Cw a. ie 


Me HAVE YOU EXAMINED IT? 


Premier 


Many Improvements Heretofore Overlooked by Other 


Typewriter 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 0, Syracuse WY. U.S.) ches 
5 " 
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~~ Munson 
Typewriters 


are the only machines using all 
Highest Medal Awarded THE MUN- steel typewheels and are there- 
SON TYPEWRITER No.1, World's fore the most durable. Are 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. the highest grade standard 
machines. Have interchangeable typewheels and key tops, 
so that the same machine can be used to write different languages. 

The Munson Ty riter No.1 has been thoroughly tested 
by years of use in all parts of the world. From/its non-liability 
to get out of order it is specially the machine for the home. It 
appeals equally to the child, the student, the professor, the stenog- 
rapher, the business man, or the mechanic. Send for catalogue, 


addressing pH— MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 
177-181 E. Division St., Chicago, Ill. 


SEVEN HIGHEST AWARDS ** ths, Worl's Columbian 
The Qhmer Pust-Proof (Cabinets 


for Letters, Bills, Catalogues, Documents, Checks. Glove cab- 
inets and special cabinets for other commercial purposes. Bank 
and office furniture specialists. Send orders direct to the 
manufacturers. Catalogue free. 

THE M, OHMER’S Sons co., 
128 N. Main St., DAY YTON, 0., U. 8 0. U. 8. A. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, |, 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. a for trial. 
Guaranteed first-c supplied. 62-page cat. free. 
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The Standard for High Quality 


Business Furniture 


Is guaranteed in style, quality and 
finish to suit the most exacting. 


Illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 108 pages--free. 


The Globe Company, 


42 Beaver St., New York. 





The idea that an accountant’s time, unlike that of 
any other high-priced help, is 


NOT WORTH SAVING 


and that 75 cents will buy all the appliances he 
quires, is fast passing away. In the Comptometer we 
have something that will save time, that is mon 
avoid mistakes, that is important; relievé the brain 
that is pleasant. We do not ask you to take our word 
for it, but allow you to try for yourself before purchas- 
ing, that is fair. Do not theorize, but write for o 
'60 days’ trial offer. 
theory and practice. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 57% 56 Minglg St. cHIcAco, 


There is a difference between 






















CINCINNATI. 










THE GEM 
PENCIL SHARPENER, 


For Schools and Offices. 
ae both Lead and 
Slate Pencils. 





F. H. COOK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Leominster, Mass. 


Descriptive circular on applicati yn 


~ Improved SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER 


84 characters. 
a of work 
the best 

Hap apia and easy 
to operate, Sent 
1.4] or express, pre- 
id, on receipt of 
3.25. In hand- 
some hard-wood 
case, 50 cts. extra. 
Simplex Typewriter Co., 24 & 26 E. 13th St., N.Y 


























i ot, TYPEWRITER 


We have machines of every make. 
Guaranteed in perfect order or money 
refunded. Sent anywhere witb priv- 
ilege of examination. 


TYPEWRITERS 
SOLO, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 
Write us before buying. Send forillus- 


trated catalog of new and old muchines. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, sNcHienco. 


hand by the PERNIN method guaranteed 
HORT in 8 to 12 Weeks. . Exclusive WORLD'S 
IMPLE FAIR award. No shading, no position. 

WIEFT = For free lesson and circulars, write 
H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 
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In Design, Materials and 


Workmanship, and consequently in } 


Results 


rh 
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Gii The No. 4 
is absolutely unrivalled. 
1 «IT OUTLASTS THEM ALL.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet will be sent on application. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
237 Broadway New York. 


$ 
| 
3 
| 
3 
| 
| 
| 
3 
| 
$ 
| 
| 
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$ 
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if’ DENSMORE 


“The World’s Greatest Typewriter.” 











Last month we gave proof that it has 
the lightest key touch. It is also the most | 
rapid typewriter. Its convertible speed | 
escapement can be set, by the turn of a 
screw, so that the fastest operator abso- | 
lutely cannot get ahead of the machine | 
and ‘*double up” letters. No other type- | 
writer has this important feature. The quick | 
stroke is not only for the expert, but, inci- 
dentally, makes of learners rapid operators. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER C0., 346 Broadway, N. Y. | 
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I! you're after a Machine 


That runs easily, 
Weighs little, Writes Straight, 
And prints from steel type 
direct upon the paper, 
You'll try the YO§T Number Four. 


Yost Writing Machine Co., 


61 Chambers St., New York. 
41 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 
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7 HE MASON & HAM- 
LIN pianos are the 
gnly pianos which con- 
tain the celebrated Screw 
Stringer, by virtue of 
which they do not re- 
quire one-fourth as much 
tuning as any other piano 

} made. Thus reducing 
inconvenience and ex- 
pense of keeping to a 








minimum. 
af ; Fully illustrated catalogues 
Rogers’ STATUETTE Groups. fs areca 
WEDDING ano HOLIDAY GIF” } | = fMuson& Hamlin C, 
Over 40 Subjects. Prices At 4 a = n oe 
Transportation prepaid to any B. 8. Station in United States. Send | Boston. New York. Cunicaco. 
four 2-cent stamps for Illustrated Catalogue and mention y= 
Harpers’ Magazine. 


ROGERS STATUETTE CO., NEW YORK. | 












“Hope Springs Eternal.” 


* : We won't say that the **IDEAL’’ SPRING 
7 ee: * ; - will last forever, but it will, in all probability, last as 
: : long as you will. That's only one of its many excel- 
lent features. We will send you our booklet, entitled 
rs ‘* Wide-Awake Facts about Sleep,” illustrating and 
E- Selo ves ©& ele ws describing its other good points, together with an 
SS SB SO SD DAFS SF up-to-date pocket map of your State, on receipt of 
: THE “IDEAL.” three two-cent stamps. 


FOSTER BROTHERS MFG. CO.,1 Clay Street, Utica, N. Y. 


COUCH. 
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THE DUPLEX ORIENTAL .WARDROBE 
—~— MADE by J. H. & Co. OES eae 


New York. > ZG N34 
















This Couch is Guaranteed as follows : 

Frame BEST HARD WOOD, MA- 
PLE OR BIRCH. BEST FINISH. 
Springs best quality of Japanned Steel. 
Upholstered with... ... Workman No... 
= Mattress made of...... No. of Couch... 

We manufacture and have on 
sample at our salesrooms the best 
and most complete line of Luxuri- 
ous Couches and Pine Bedding 
made in this country, comprising 
original designs in Oriental and = 
wardrobe couches, Empire, Turkish, 
and Spanish pieces, cosy corners, window seats, and shoe-boxes. We are now show- - 
ing many new ideas in cosy-corner and boudoir decorations which are gems of art. THE DUPLEX DRAPED. 
Estimates submitted on application. Sold by all first-class dealers, or write to us for catalogue. See that our guarantee is on the couch. 


J. HEALY & CO., 156 West 23d Street, N. Y., tassrcf Hign.Grate Pedding: wie 


rass and Iron Beds. 
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Seno ten cents in 
stamps to DeptA, 
PALISADE MFC CQ, 

YONKERS N,¥ 
for complete" set 
of samples 





You Facts about the Best Plan of life =eMoney Sayer Young or old have 
insurance by inquiring of the Hart- : Pecans Wate, | [ut ene make mon- 

( AN ford Life and Annuity Ins. Co., of Print your own wcavds&e | ey printing for oth- 
or - d G s18. Pressforcircularsor | » » ; Tyhesettinoe 

Hartford,Conn. Its Safety Fund ff small newspaper. Cata- ~" fi 5 

% —o —_ oresses, type easy by full printed 


GE { System beats the world. 4} usual oa ds, &. from |. -, * %. 
" maker KELSEY & GO. Meriden, Conn | é”s¢ructions. 


cost. Sound. Equitable. Agents ee 
TH E wanted. Write for particulars. ere= secure Life Insurance at 60% of usual rates. 


Se Pkitaa ae | MASSACHUSETTS BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
insurance may be wrong. If you oe yh ~ Soames 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for a eens 


POST- “ How and Why,” issued by the FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
PENN MUTUAL Lire, 921-3-5 | dl er te Send stamps for 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


a AY Dialogues, Speakers, for School, QTOCKS and Bonds { for investment. Small lots a anil + 1. 
pecialty. Ac 
PLAYS: "3. DENISON | Pub on Shee free. _) dress Niles Bros. (Members N. Y. Stock Ex.), “4 B’way, N. 


a 
Planting plansand specifice-§ andscape Architect 


pst gee and ae for ; 
consultation made, erences ! , 
‘ and full information ou inguiry. Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















’ Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs are everywhere ed | A N W; 
Dreer S known as the best. Send six cents postage SORE EVES Pr I SAACTHOMPSO J) 4 /\| 
s ths sunny Went oe te ee Fruit and Ornamental Shrubs, R tc., the largest 
sogue oO! ulDs ready ept 1s ree. rui an amen rubs, oses, etc., e 
Henry A. Deer, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. TREES At Soe collections in America. Catal ogue free. 
ELLW ER & BARRY, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
The Artistic American House 


is a shingled house stained with 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 





ENGLISH SHINGLE STAIN. 


Moss Green, Wood Browns, and Dull Reds 
are the velvety colors. 








SEN” FOR SAMPLE BOARDS TO 


oe 
. 4 DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 & 57 Broad St., Boston. 
oe The following Firms act as our Agents: 
H. M. HOOKER CoO., s7 W est Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
PRATT & LAMBERT, New York City, 'N. Y. 
Ww.w.L AWRENCE & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
SMITH & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal. 
THE L. J. MATTISON Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


House at Brookline, Hartwell & Richardson, Architects, Boston. BAKER & RICHARDS, Seattle, W ash. 


WALL PAPERS fe amen sone 





or 


Artistic Designs for Fall. A hundred elegant 4 


samples sent free on request. Prices from 3c. a 
Roll up. Sample books free to paper - hangers. 
Agents wanted, 


Write for particulars, 


WOLF BROS., BROOKLYN. “New” York. 


Better raise this question. 
Better permit us to let in light on 
it. Parquet floors are universal in 
Europe ; why not here? 
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' HARDWOOD FLOORS Write us. 
ALL KINDS, PARQUETRY, WOOD-CARPET, 
of) ’ F your hard-wood floor S. C. JOHNSON 
POLISHING WAX AND BRUSHES. | qaubies you, it’s because Clidiniatieteines) < 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. you haven’t tried our wax. Racine, Wis. 
WOOD-MOSAIC CO. 


BW Ae ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
™ and 315 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


THE SMITH GRANITE CO. aoe A 
MAUSOLEUMS AND MONUMENTS | icexhay SS[iten GLASS 
WESTERLY, R. I. Se OASIS 
- DO YOU INTEND TO BUILD? ‘Send for Our Books— 


Colonial Houses, new for “95,” in the beautiful Colonial style, and showing a number of kindred designs 
in “Italian Renaissance" and “Early French.” Range of cost, $3200 to $15,000. Price by mail, - 
Artistic One-Story Houses, contains attractive, picturesque houses for seashore, forest, or mountain. 

a. of cost, $300 to $3000, price $2.00. ey rns and Stables, $350 and upwards, ” 
Sensible Low-Cost Houses—mod esigns; Vol. A—designs from §1800 to §3000, pri : Vol. B—designs from §3000 to $9000, price 1.1 
_ Address ‘CHILD & DE GOLL, Architects, 62 NEW *OTREET, NEW YO 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. 
esate OR THIN. OF FINEST WOODS. 
Can be taid cver old or new floors. 
Write for Design Book. 
THE | INTERIOR HARDWOOD « co.. 


ANAPOLIS, 














$2.00 














‘The world bas a million roosts for a man, but only one nest.’’—O. W. HOLMES. 


Build Your Nest Warm. : 
) Keep the cold wind out, instead of trying to 7 
heat it after it gets in. 

} Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt 

} is a warm, thick lining, which makes houses 

}  winter-proof. It costs less than 1c. a foot, and will save fuel enough to pay 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 





for itself in a short time. It also deadens sound in floors and partitions. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 73A Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZ‘NE ADVERTISER 
For 40c. a Gallon 


CORDON &BRACDON ’, 
ARCH'T'S. 

you can buy some of the most beautiful 

‘* weatherbeaten brow 


n’” shades of 
Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains, 
others at 60 and 75 c 


Good paint costs $1.25, -¥ 
and the best paint is not fit for shingles—it 


seals the pores, and the inner moisture rots 


the wood. Creosote tans the albuminous part of the wood, ind sonia it everlasting. 


Send for Samples of 22 shades on Wood, and Colored Sketches of Houses 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 73 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 


_Agents at all i Central Points. 


9 Why not try The ined 


SPAIN Thermometer. 


OR THE 


Ez 
MEDITER- | 
RANEAN 


This Winter, 


AND GO BY THE 


GERMAN MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE ? 


Jo you know how delightfully and at what little 
cost the trip may be made? 





ln een WW 
e 8 


FN 
* 


S 


Send to us for an exquisitely illustrated brochure 
just published, entitled 


Price $2.50. With Six or 
“To Far Away Vacation Lands Send for Circular. 
By PRANK PRESBREY. 
It will interest you. 


Nine Inch Dial. 
THE NORTH GERMAN LLoyp s.s.co.,| Standard Thermometer Co.., 
OELRICHS & CO., Agents, 

2 Bowling Green, - New York, N.Y. Hooch MASS. 
PRA AAGA AOR OR ORONO ORO OF ORORONGT OR OR OR ERER ER ERER OREN 
co P 
2 Rubbing 


oF 
a The Wonderful Wash- 
> ing Powder, will bring 
was necessary in 11 p you good fortune 
using Aladdin’s Won- Without 
derful Lamp—but 


—=——Rubbing. 
At night, put your clothes to etl with Seapine, s aeaeter to seetene and in the morning 
you will find the hard part of your washing done 
while you rest. 


——~—.—__—— 




















gual & 
. It does your work through the night 
Magical in effect. Perfectly safe to use. 
a A Whale on Every Package. 


Eo ones 





It is KENDALL MPG. CO.’S Trade Mark. 
Established 1827. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





DON T-BLOW 


OUT YOUR 





American B 


MOKE, ODOR, AND DANGER eradicated from a 
lamp makes it a delight in the household. The 
Eagle Burner with the Boland Automatic Extin- | 


LAMP 





guisher does all this and more too. You can 
turn out the light as easily as gas. The 
extinguisher prevents the wick from crusting, 
the oil from evaporating when the lamp-is not 
in use, and owing to its peculiar construction 
a greater supply of oxygen is introduced, which 
passes through the wick, forcing up the flame, 
thereby giving one-third more light. Makes 
home brighter, happier, safer. For sale by 
all grocers and dealers, or we will send postpaid 
on receipt of price. - In sizes same as all com- 
mon burners. A, or No. 1, 15¢; B, or No. 2, 
20c; D, or No. 3, 25¢. 


Address Room 414, (Mailing Dep’t) 














With a good 
Stereopticon 


every home, every church, every live organiza- | 


tion, has facilities for furnishing pure recreation 
and unique entertainments. The interesting 
places of 

moral and temperance stories illustrated ; 


humor made realistic; popular songs pictured; | 


choicest statuary and artistic gems flashed upon 


the screen. The best and cheapest lanterns in | 


the world are manufactured by us. 100,000 
choicest views. Stock largest in the United | 





the world can be shown; inspiring | 





Agents Wanted 





BLYTHE’S HOLDERS 


Make Ordinary Cuffs 
REVERSIBLE LINKS 


Saves one half your laundry bill. 
Drummers use chem. 
Ask dealers, or 
we will mail 













— Pair 
on 25c. q 
Reversible BLYTEE MPG. 00, SALEM, MASS. Not Reversible 













C 
Lanne ee pacing a9 as pase own 





States, and entirely new and up-to-date. Out-| gaagaqog a 


fits from $25.00 for the home, up to $1,000.00 
for public institutions and professional lectur- 
ers. We invite correspondence and inspection 
of goods. 

Write for free literature. Large catalogue, 
20 cents. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
16 Beekman St., New York. 
BRANCHES: 
Boston : 224 Washington St. CHICAGO: 196 La 


Salle St. Kansas City (Mo.): 515 East 14th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS: 1564 Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 





MONARCEL a 


and keep in front. $80, $100. 
MONARCH CYCLE CO., Lake and Halsted Streets, Chicago. 


87.00 Fetue Wire-bound Wood Rims 


make Bicycle Wheels that can be 
ridden with deflated tires without 
injury, or on the naked rim in an 
pam yan Steanpent £0 r a 
weight and save expensive repairs 
Pat. 1895 Beery owner of a “wheel” should 
know about them. Write for descriptive circular to makers, 


S. N. BROWN & CO., 
104 St. Clair Street, - DAYTON, O. 











Par widens "| Ride a “STEARNS.” 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


To give you some idea how 
entirely different the 


Bridgeport 
‘New’ Rochester 


is from all other lamps, we give 
the No. 2 burner photographed exact size ; 
are these draft holes likely to get filled 
up to endanger your life ? 

We cannot tell you here why there is no climb- 
ing of’ the flame, no soiling table covers, no 
breaking of chimney springs, no running 
over in filling, etc. ; but our new Catalogue will 
— and give other important information which 
every lamp user ought to know —free for the 
asking — but mention this publication. 

Don’t jeopardize the life of your family 
as we can supply new fonts to fit your old un- 


satisfactory and unsafe lamps. 


Don’t mistake and (bink we are advertising a burner ; this 
sllustration shows that part only of the central draft Bridge- 
port ‘‘ New’’ Rochester Lamps—the Catalogue explains 
everything you want to know ; send for it now, please. 


Bridgeport Brass Co., rf itre &. 

















-The New Rochester Lamp 


HAS THE BEST WICK HOLDER; No soiled fingers when 

44) rewickin THE BEST OIL INDICATOR; No oil running over 

J when fillin THE BEST CHIMNEY LIFT; No burnt fingers or 
broken shades when lighting. 


Thoroughly ‘‘UP TO DATE.” Burns without a chimney. Can be lighted 
ny. without removing drum. It burns 12 hours and will heata room 15x15 for 
one cent an hour. 
Lamps in China, Glass and Metal in every conceivable design and finish. @ x 
One burner—three sizes. . 
Pa: Lamp or r tel complete as shown, sent securely packed to any address on @i 
TA receipt of $5.50. i 
p ' If the lamps kept by your dealer do not bear the ‘NEW ROCHES- 
.. TER”’ stamp a Catalogue mailed free to those mentioning this publication, 


The Rochester Lamp Co,, 42 Park Place & 37 Barclay St, New York 


Dan UE ee 8 | VPerectin 


NEW Woman Student Lamp 


Sweeps Hard and Soft Has never been equalled 


for reading, sewing, and 
Carpets, oftice purposes. The burner We 
being separated from the oil | ; 
Bare Floors, fount, itis absolutely safe un- 
WITH A der all circumstances. If md 
: dealer does not keep them, u 

SWEEPERETTE on receipt of $3.50 this i 

r Mivist- e- ted Lamp, be inclu 
shade and chimney, will be sent r 
ALL DEALERS any address by the Sole Manufac- 


turers, Manhattan Brass Co., 338 E. 28th St., N. Y. 
SWEEPERETS EC0., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


FREE vee: “Sweet Home” Soar 





oh ’ °° 
Your Choice of Premiums. “Chautauguen ogk 
MOST POPULAR EVER MADE. 
Number in use exceeds any other one article of furniture. Has 
gladdened half a million hearts. Solid Oak throughout, hand- 
rubbed finish. Very handsome carvings. It stands 5 ft. high, is 
2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and 


locks. A brass rod for curtain. 
AY” eumee Sonera 
“Cy py TAU eR ROC e, Season 
R CHAIR Feclining. A synonym of 
sr ek peel mie oe eee a 
strong and perfectly simple in OT It is fully guaranteed. — 


“Cy pvTAv aa 


Heats a large room in coldest weat?-.er, will boil a 
or fry a steak. Very lerqe Conteat Draft, Wick, 
tat heavy embossed Oi rout, richly —— 
is one ¢ , which burns 12 hours. 
Drum. Removabie Top. Unites every good quality approved to date. 














Ovr soaps are sold entirely on their merits with a —— 
of purity. Thousands of lies use them, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 

















(RRS 
OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. . , 
100 BARS PA ia il HOME” _— _ $5.00 4 Ly TaR‘SoaP . ° 45 4 
year. For ph Unequaled for woshing ate hate. . 
poses it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP ae ide 45 - 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . . . -70 | 4 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME af 
pe Pp “ Delicate; refined, popular, lasting. 
9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) .90 1 JAR MODJESKA COLD Cai 2B ” 
A unequaled laundry luxury. Ssothing. Cures skin.” e 
"Exquisite for nates and children. - Oye Presetves the teeth bardens the gums, o 
mate beautifier. sweetens the breath. 
1-4 DOZ. GLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP > 8 | 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET 20 4 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP. 25 | 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP . 0» 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . -.25 THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $16.00 § 
1 10 00 (You get the Premiam | PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL . . $10.00 
r s = yeu select Gratis.) $20.00 ; 
wrewvwverwrsrsS . 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer— pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. ‘The manufacturer alone’ adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you aff the cost—saves you half the 
regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00 ; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 


LLL LMLHLMALKLMALMAMAHK MLA ALK AMR HMRKLAHOo CH KHL H RRR SLRS SLL SL LS Se SP SP PP 


Many people prefer to send cash with order —it is not asked — but if you 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named; a nice 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- 
mium does not prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 


VV SESS SSS SSS SST SSS TSS SSCS SSS SSS SCS SSS SSC SCSCSCSESCSCSESESSESTSESESTe 


Booklet Handsomely Ilustret*.."_ other Premiums sent on request. 


LAA RMS Be 





eeereeeet 








Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Note—The combination offer of the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co., although unusually generous, is uine- 
From personal inspection of factory and experience with their goods and premiums we know that they are al that is 
claimed for them and can heartily recommend them.— 7he Christian Work. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 
READY FOR.USE 


CLEAN, HONEST, APPETIZING. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN Foop Co 
P.O. BOX 150. N.Y. CITY. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


PETER COOPER’S 


CLARIFIED 


GELATINE 


For Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, Charlotte Russe. 


Our Pulverized Gelatine is the most convenient for family use, as it requires much 
less time to dissolve. 


FOR SALE BY ALL CROCERS. 




















DURKEE’S 
SPICES 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 
*‘NOILISOdX3 NVISWN109 


Write to The Cudahy Pharmaceut- 
ical Co., So. Omaha, Neb., for free 
copy of “Ranca Book,” and en- 
close 4 cents stamps for sample of 


Rex Brand Extract of Beef 


which gives to Soups, Stews, etc. 


extra Flavor 











~ DON’T PEEL POTATOES! 


Boil them and put them, SKINS AND ALL, into a 
I= 4) oo 









WT ay ~~» Ris = 
Frult Press, PEELED AND MASHED! 
Colander, Ge* it from your dealer, or we will send you one, prepaid, for §Ge, Send 
for our free booklet, ** About Vegetables, Berries and Fruits.” : 
Strainer, Ete, WILLIAM VOGEL & BROS., 37-48 So. 8th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
ENGLAND CONSUMES 3“ rillions of pounds annually and 


4 millions of liquid gallons daily, 


Hopletons India & Ceylon Seas 


(ip AMERICA will easily beat the above record when once she realizes what grand 











ai teas these INDIAN & CEYLON teas are—how rich and juicy—how luscious and 
ll ot aroma—how far superior to the feeble old China stuff she now uses. 
In the “ TAPIR brand” imported by APPLETON MACHIN & SMILES, 
Lonvon, ENGLAND, the American public is offered the best of these teas, 
—the youngest pickings—the choi growths! 








in air-tight lead packets. 
Sold by all high-class Grocers and Tea Dealers, 
Superb quality, red packet 75 c. per lb. 
< Fine quality, blue packet 60 c. peyr lb. 


— el 


A sample 1-2 Ib. will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price to either 
of the below addresses—stamps will do. 


Wholesale Agents .— Red packet, 38 cents. Blue packet, 30 cents. 7" ” 


NEW YORK—CUSHMAN BROS. Co., 78, Hudson Street. | BOSTON—E. A. ADAMS & Co., 446, State Street 





«‘The consumer should be as careful 
CO nom in the selection of Cod Liver Oil as he 
is in choice of food fer his table.’’ 


for the 


With this in view we can recommend 





Hlousewite “Tn 
ay | ENTERPRISE Moller s 


MEAT CHOPPER 0 
(Tinned). 
Minces perfectly, chicken 0 LV0€T 
and lobster for salads, 
clams, suet, Hamburg 


steak, sausage and mince 
meat, codfish, beef for 
tea, corn for fritters, ete. e 
The most effective chop- 











per ever made. No. 5, $2.00—No. 10, $3.00. ] 


ENTERPRISE 


RAISIN SEEDER ; 
mii Ss ss ripe Oh a as being scientifically prepared, pure, 
m constructed and in- - ed 
CXitenien, otpoves every “Ss sweet, digestible, and free from dis 


— bee ome , ns and rea agreeable taste or odor. 
ty: mall size, . in ‘ ‘ 
Poe cainaten. Price, $1.00. * Put up only in flat, oval bottles, each 


Baise gize 1 ib. a minute, bottle bearing in perforated letters date 
_ of season in which the Oil was produced. 


Sold everywhere by hardware and gencral stores. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 








Write for catalogue of labor-saving household heips—mailed free. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., 3d & Dauphin Sts., 
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AIDS DIGESTION. IMPROVES THE APPETITE. GLEARS THE THROAT. © 
Established 1869. Capital $1,000,000.00. Patented 1871. 


ADAMS PEPSIN TUTTI-FRUTTI 





CHEWING GUM. 


dims & 


& Sons are the originators of the now world-famed Chewing Gums. ALL OTHERS ARE IMITATIONS, 


Save the coupons in each Five-cent package. 
ADAMS & SONS CO., Sands Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
a | 


TORONTO, ONT. 


mn 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAln LONDON, ENG. 














Harper's Black and White Series, 


Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents each. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


The Garroters. Farce. By W. D. HOWELLS. 


Three Weeks in Politics. 
BANGS. 


By JOHN KENDRICK 


Five-O’Clock Tea. Farce. By W. D. HOWELLS. 
The Mouse-Trap. Farce. By W. D. HOwELLs. 
A Likely Story. Farce. By W. D. Howe ts. 


This Picture and That. 
MATTHEWS. 


A Comedy. 


Travels in America 100 Years Ago. 
THOMAS TWINING. 


By 


Evening Dress. 


My Year in a Log Cabin. 
HoweELLs. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 


By WILLIAM DEAN 


The Work of Washington Irving. 
DuDLEY WARNER. 


Edwin Booth. 


The Decision of the Court. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


Phillips Brooks. 
D.D. 


George William Curtis. 
WHITE CHADWICK. 


3y LAURENCE HUTTON. 
A Comedy. By 


By the Rev. ARTHUR Brooks, 


An Address. 


The Unexpected Guest. 
DEAN HOWELLS. 


| Giles Corey, Yeoman. A Play. 


By BRANDER 


By CHARLES 


| A Letter of Introduction. 


By JOHN | 


Farce. By WILLIAM | 


| The Rivals. 


| The Japanese Bride. 


By Francors Coppke. 


Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa. By 
Henry M. STANLEY. 


By NAomiI TAMURA. 


By Mary E. 
WILKINS. 


| Whittier: Notes of his Life and of his Friendships. 


_ James Russell Lowell. 


By Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDs. 


Coffee and Repartee. KENDRICK 


BANGS. 


By JOHN 


By GEORGE WILLIAM 
Curtis. 


In the Vestibule Limited. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


Seen from the Saddle. 
CABELL. 


A Comedy. By 


By IsA CARRINGTON 


A FPamily Canoe Trip. By FLoRENCE WATTERS 


SNEDEKER, 
Farce. By WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS. 


The Albany Depot. 
HOWELLS, 


Farce. By WILLIAM DEAN 


A Little Swiss Sojourn. By Witiiam Dean 


HoweELLs. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GB” The above 


works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the publishers, postage prepaid, 


on receipt of the price 
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45 Oliver St., Boston, THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 
607 Union Trust Bidg, St. Louis. 36 Dearborn St., Chicago. (Main Office) 





, Mother 


has no fear for the baby with a 


Powers 
Temperature 
Regulator 


Fin charge of the heating apparatus, for 
the house is never overheated or chilled. 


BOOK FREE. 











A Watchful Eye , 


always on the heating of your home. Our 


Automatic Regulator 


For Hot-Air Furnaces, Steam or Hot Water 
Heaters, Gas and Steam Valves, etc., 


preserves an even temperature, prevents sickness, saves fuel. 
Complete information in our free catalogue. Write 


WM. R. SWEATT, Sec., 


Electric Heat Regulator Co., 26th St., and K. Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
89-91 Centre St, ew York, N. ¥Y. = 





A Winter’s Experience - 


shows the defects of the Heating Apparatus. If your Hot-Water Heater 
failed you in any way the past winter, or made your coal bill too large, we 
want to correspond with you. Or if you are thinking of putting in a Heater 
for the first time, we can be of service to you. 
Our Hub Hot-Water Heater is original in principle, works where others 
fail, and seven years’ use has demonstrated its superiority. 
We can put you in the way of getting one of these heaters, no matter 
where you live. If you have made up your mind to purchase some other 
" kind, you may modify your opinion after reading our pamphlet, which will 
i a] be mailed free on application. 


SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, winiccctine apparstun, 
48 to 54 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
91 
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CO LD DA YS during the early Fall cause many a cold, resulting 3 
in serious sickness. Avoid this risk by getting ag 
* 
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a 
Will heat a room from 15 to 20 ft. NO ODOR | Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- @ 
square perfectly in the most severe ' funded. When not kept by dealers 9 
weather. Our pat. double drum gives will send, charges paid, on receipt of 2 
twice the radiation of any oil heater NO SMOKE | $6. Our book of Points on stoves 2 
made. Indicator shows exact amount * J and lamps free. 3 

of oilin fount. inside feed wick burns 

oil till exhausted. Outside ratchet con- NO CHIMNEY The Plume & Atwood @ 
trols. flame perfectly. Handsomely Mfg. Co NEW YORK 2 
made. Largest and most powerful oil T0 a4 ! Mastattent cy ohlatoe > 4 
heater for price. 2 ft. 3 in. high. ' Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 2 
b + + + 4 + 4 4 4 be Lp bp be de hd Le i PEEROEOTSSY s r 3 
oe D9 069999009000 0666: 
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Cold Feet 





are most uncomfortable things to be afflicted 
with, and they often come in winter from poor- 
ly heated houses. 

Don’t let this coming winter find you with a 
poor and inefficient heating apparatus. Equip 
your hr \se with the best that can be obtained, 
the ce)curated 


E 
“THATCHER” : 
Furnace and Range q| wy 
: 
kk 





and the 


“CHAMPION” 
Steam and Hot-Water Heater 


They are being specified by leading Archi- 
tects throughout the country, and are recom- 
mended most highly by the trade. 

May we send you our descriptive circular? it 
tells all about house-heating. 


THE THATCHER FURNACE C9. 


240 Water Frou New York City. 
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+ 
THE BOSTON HERALD 4 
Reaches the People Who 
Make the World Move. : 
lt Is 
NEW ENGLAND’S BEST MEDIUM, 1 
é 





cr — profiton pre product, e 
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5 HN ‘BARNES co. 
5 __59DRuby Si St., Rockford, u 





Before accepting your specifications for 
heating, insist that 


JENKINS BROS.’ STEAM AND JENKINS’ 
AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


shall be used. They are stamped with Trade- 
mark, aud warranted absolutely tight. Send 
Pj for catalogue. 


JENKINS BROS., 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


Use Strictly Pure White Lead. 














HITCHINGS & CO 


Estas.isHep 50 Years. 





HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
And Largest Manufacturers of 


®©9 GREENHOUSE HEATING and 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


Conservatories, Green- 
houses, Palm Houses,etc., 
Erected Complete with 
Our Patent Iron Frame 
Construction. Small 
Portable Greenhouses 
. for Amateurs. Plans 
- and Estimates of Cost 
_and Illustrated Cata- 
. logues sent on applica- 


tion. 
233 MERCER ST.,N.Y. 
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Here is a striking modern illustration of the adaptation of means to the end. 
The ‘*‘ ball nozzle” is a recent device which spreads the stream of water from a hose so 
that it will cover thirty times the area it would if sent through an ordinary nozzle. This 
is accomplished by means of a ball in the funnel of the nozzle. Apart from the obvious 
utility of the invention, much interest has been created because when delivering a 
stream of heaviest pressure the ball remains in place without any fastening w hatever. 

The parallels between the ‘‘ball nozzle’. and Newspaper Advertising are 
close and suggestive. What the former does with a stream of water, the latter does 


with a line of advertising—spreads it in the most effective manner possible. Both 
accomplish this result with less outlay than other ways involve. In both lines the 
first effort was to get something done, and the later effort is to get it done most effec- 
tively. Bright people will not wait until they can elaborately explain why the ball 
stays in the nozzle before they avail themselves of its usefulness, neither will pro- 


gressive business men wait until they can weigh and gauge every line before they 
accept the help of Newspaper Advertising —that the method does the business is 
sufficient reason for its use. 
For twenty-six years we have carefully and con- 
stantly studied the subject of Newspaper Advertising, 
keeping everlastingly at the practice of it as well. 
Nothing in the business world is more wonderful 
or more widely effective. How and when and 
where it has been successfully used can best be 
pointed out by correspondence or conversation, 
either of which we respectfully suggest. 


N. W. AYER & SON, 


Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
Philadelphia. 
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HAVE YOU EVER 


considered how. perfectly our ORNAMENTAL 
BRICK are adapted for FIREPLACE MAN- 
TELS? There is no other style of mantel so appro- 
priate, rich, and attractive as those we make of Red, 
Cream, Buff, Pink, Brown, and Gray Brick, at prices 
running from $14.00 upwards. Send 1o cents for a 
sketch-book containing 40 designs of FIREPLACE 
MANTELS made of ORNAMENTAL BRICK. 


Philadelphia and Boston Face Brick Co., 
4 Liberty Square, > = Boston, [lass. 





BURNED IN OPEN FIREPLACES 


pass out the chimney and give little 
comfort to the owner.. Even in 
Spring and Fall, the usual open grate 
fails to give relief from cold because 
of the chilling draughts produced by 
the fire. 

The Jackson Ventilating Grate overcomes all 
these objections. -An air chamber surrounding the 
fireplace retains the heat lost in other open grates, so 
that four times the usual amount of warmth is secured. 
One grate will heat an entire residence up to freezing 
weather, or several rooms (on one or different floors) in 
midwinter. They will heat an entire residence through 
the winter with 3 the fuel of a furnace. Cold draughts 
are prevented, and ventilation is perfect. No special 
construction is necessary, and old fireplaces can be used. 
Catalogue A, with re- 


ports from your State, sent 
on application. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON 


& BRO., 


52 Beekman St., 
New York. 
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HYDRAULIC, PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. 
ELECTRIC PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. 





PATENT STEEL SCREW BELT PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. © 
PATENT SPUR GEAR FREIGHT, HAND AND SIDEWALK. 


NEW YORK, 


BOSTON, 
92 xnd 94 Liberty Street. 53 State Street, 







DETROIT, 
Hedges Building. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
1215 Filbert Street. 


ew 0 
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: Model Bath-Rooms. f.%vaiginsos : 
* plate building or 
remodelling your house, an inspection of + 
our Model Bath-Rooms will prove in- 
structive and suggestive. Our goods are 
in some of the most costly residences 
built within recent years. 


THE MEYER-SNIFFEN CO., Lrp. : 


ATLANTA, Ga., 
Inman Building, 


Poe SES ESSERE SEL ESS SALES ES TS EE Ss 
"x 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES, 6 
NEW YORK. i 
OFFICE AND SALES-ROOMS : 0 
5 East Nineteenth Street. : 
' (Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co.'s) ' 
Q <2 ESE ESSE LES TS ES s2G0 








LITTLE DROPS OF WATER 





dea | EBBINS 
ane a, PE CIALo baie 


for this trade-mark, for it also carries a three years’ guarantee. 
Send for Circular. 


E. STEBBINS MFG. CO., - Brightwood, Mass. 


PARQUETRY | Wm. 6. Reid & Co. 


Hardwood Floors, Wood Carpet. | 1E.3istSt.,New York. 
Original Designs. Bést Work. Tloderate Prices. 


HARD-WOOD DOORS 


beautify your % st mo more than 
the Common pine doors. Write for our prices. 
FOX BROS. MFG. CO., St Louis, Mo. 
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To Wear. 
or Not to Wear 


Bloomers? 


That’s the question—whether ’tis better to don 
the new-styled garb or suffer the annoyance 
of greasy skirts—Ah, there’s the rub—and yet 


TRADE, MARK. 

The Jerfect soap for washing white goods or any goods of dainty 
color and texture. Try it. Five cents per piece at the grocer’s. 
Made only by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. ST. LOUIS. 





: 


Asthma 


Makes Winter a torture and 
dread to thousands. 


2,000 People 


Stand ready to tell you how to 
avoid this useless suffering. 


“It Grieves Me 


To think of how many years I 
suffered when I might have had 
relief thro’ your treatment.’’ 
Mrs. J. Q. DICKEyY, 
Springfield, Mo. Wool LenS wilt not shrink if 


Or ey acana | Wool Soap 


and examination blank free, is used in the laundry. 


: : Wool Soap is delicate and -refreshing for bath purposes. 
on application. The best cleanser for household and laundry purposes. Buxy 
a bar at your dealer’. 


’ RAWORTH, SCHODDE & CO., Makers, CHICAGO. 


(My mamma used Wool Soap.) (I wish mine had.) 
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Look Out 


for the cold wave that is 
coming next winter. We 
make 


Water Heaters 
Steam Boilers 


Suitable for Office Buildings, 
Churches, School- Houses, and 
private residences. 
Send for Descriptive 
Catalogue. 
Be sure and have your ar- 
chitect specify our HEAT- 
ERS. No others will give 
such good results. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


84 to 90 Beekman Street, New York 














311 and 313 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 332 and 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Wainwright Building, St. Louis. Flood Building, San Francisco. 


No. 2 is the same pigh Laois as No. 1, but with 
INDESTRUCTIBLE ety. 
SEND he CATALOGUE. 





Is made in various styles and sizes, but only one 
quality—the best. It is imperishable steel, line ee 
heavy tinned and planished copper. No trouble at all 
to keep it clean, for it cannot rust nor harbor dirt 
orvermin. Comes with connected waste and overflow. 
Perfectly durable, perfectly sanitary, artistic, low 
priced—the perfect bath. es 
Don’t buy an imitation—get the Steel Clad. Ali | 
plumbers and jobbers have it, or the 


Steel Clad Bath Co, of N. ¥., 445-446 W. 26th St., ¥, Y. 


DoYouUseWater? DoYouWantltEvery Day? | 


Only the best pump will meet this want. The best ones are the 


Rider and Ericsson Hot-Air Pumps 


Is a record of twenty years proof enough? They are not 
the ‘‘cheapest.” The best of anything is eve? cheapest in 
first cost. But you do not buy pumps every day, and in the 
*“long run” the lowest-priced things are not always the cheapest. 
Any boy can run our engines, and under all circumstances they 
are absolutely safe. If interested, send for catalogue ‘‘ H,” and 
state conditions under which your pump will have to work. 


RIDER ENGINE CO. 


86 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 37 Dey Street, New York. 
$6 
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3 COOK SOoR COOK BOd 


For shortening, Y 

never use more than AN 

two-thirds as much Cotto- \\ 
lene as you would of lard. "A 


Rem e m b p When frying with Cottolene, 
h B always put it in a cold pan, heat- 
ing it with the pan. Cottolene pro- 
tT e ny» duces the best results when very 
f hot, but as it reaches the cooking 
point much sooner than lard, care 
i r # cti j lon should be taken not to let it burn— 
for us} ng lene is sold everywhere in tins, 
with trade-marks—‘‘ Coftolene’’ and 


Qroreefiee 
] y / y 
5S \ 


ute. Follow these directions in us- 
ing Cottolene, and lard will never 
again be permitted in your kitchen 
or in your food. Genuine Cotto- 


lS = OW eeue 


brown a bit of bread in half a min- 
delphia, San Francisco, Montreal. 











“2 [10 


when hot enough, it will delicately 
[=e Osteer’s head in cotton-plant wreath— 
= on every tin. 
3 The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Phila- 





©OOO000000008O5EH00S00009C@0@ + ####A Necessity to Housewives, 


Serve Better Meals THE NEW TRIUMPH 


and yet reduce your food bills. 
Easy to do if you own a new 


Perfection Cutter. | Meat 4 Cutter. 


How to do it is 
told in ‘‘Kitchen 
Knacks,’’ with 

recipes by [irs. 


Rorer. : - | | 
Mailed 23 
free. = a5 
North Bros. | 
M’f'g. Co. 
Philadelphia. | 





— Excels all Others in These Respects: 
§ THE ORIGINAL Is durable. 
eeman s— . Easy to operate 
‘ Can be very quickly washed. 
MOE Pepsin Gum Cutting parts on forged steel 
And can be cheaply and easily replaced. 
CAUTION.—See that the Is Neepep sy Every Hovus®kkEerer 
name Beeman is on each For preparing cold Ham for the table, 
For making Beef or Veal Loaf, 
For cutting tough Beef Steak, 
For making Croquettes 
Or Mince Pies. 
How often does your butcher wash his Meat Cutter? 
Buy your own and know that it is clean. 
: Send 5c, for sample package. To wash the New Triumph is as easy as to wash 
-. Boeman Chemical Co. FOUR PRESERVE DISHES. 
x 8 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. To wash any other is as hard as to wash 
TWO GRIDIRONS. 


Pepsin Goonine’ cum. If your dealer does not keep it, write for circular and address 
— of Agent to 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO., 
Southington, Conn. 
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e "GOLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, CONSTITUTING HIGHEST AWARD, MUNICH INTERNATIONAL 
AN UNPARALLELED VICTORY IN THE VERY HOME OF BREWING” 


he | 
oP —_ 


SUPREME AWARD 
WORLD'S FAIR 


Life’s 
ee Struggle 


Becomes more and 
more intense as the 
Nineteenth Century 
advances. Mentally 
and physically we must 
conserve our energies, 
build up our strength, 
and equip ourselves for 
the contest. We must 
have sleep, good diges- 
tion, steady nerves, 
bone and muscle, clear 
minds. These can be 
secured, maintained 
and enhanced by the 
use of 


Pabst.... 


MALT EXTRACT 
The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic 


MILWAUKEE BEER 15 FAMOUS 





DABST HAS MADE IT SO. ff Sinn PA 
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Eyesight can be Restored 
NO KNIFE! NO RISK! 


The most successful and humane treatment in the world is the Absorpiion Treatment 


It not only gives the patient a new lease of life, but cures and relieves many of the following diseases 
which ,have been pronounced incurable by leading oculists: Cataracts, Scars, Films, Paralysis, Glaucoma, 
Amaurosis, Atrophy of the Optic Nerve, Detached Retina, Weeping Eyes, Tumors, !r/lammation or Ulceration 
of the Eyes, Granulated Eyelids, and all diseases of a chronic nature. ban should read our pamphlet, 

i 


which is sent free to any address. It gives the cause of failing eyesight and diseastd eyes, how prevented and 
cured at our Sanitarium or dy mail, Address 


GLENS FALLS SANITARIUNM, Gilets Falls, N: Y. 


FP ee ee ie. Branch Office; 200 Cotii:mbus Avenue, Boston. 








DEAFN ESS | THE SOLER srRincs. 


saih Shan acids suthovad hatin A RESORT FOR TKSSE SEEKING REST AND HEALTH. 
Wilson Common Sense Ear Drums. FEN ALL THE YEAR. 
New scientific invention; different from all 








other devices. The only safe, simple, comfort- f Valwatie Mineral Springs. 
lable and invisible Ear Drum in the world. 
Helps where medical skill fails. No wire or All modern i™prWwements. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
string attachment. Write for pamphiet. . __ WM. | KE. LEF FING WELL, Manager, 

THE WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 


DRUM IN 


calf omeiiteci erick | HARPER'S CATALOGUE, 
4 7 AL; i 2 
A COMPL BTE f Thoroug-ily£evised, classified, and indexed, will be sent by mail 
HEALTH GUIDE.;| to any 2dd7“$s on sy of ten cents. 
Mr:. L. N. A. “If I knew I wo: ‘DE 
| 
| 


to be the mother of innumerable children it would have no terrors fr NES HEAD NOISES C URED 
my $.&,! Tubular Ear Cushions. hispers heard. 


me, so great is my confidence ‘in the science of TOKOLOGY:” 
ntact one tape pac gaa hm arranted t ~4 4 more cases than all similar devices 
| DEA. “aii sip ears as glasses hel 











Sample pages Free. Best terms to Agents. Prepaid, #2.75. p eyes. Sold by F. Hiscox 
ALICE B, STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St,, Chiewgs:. | only, 8&%{%iroasway, New York. Send or caii for book of proofs FREE 
: P 
J $ o~ 


There is no ait that blows from any quarter of the 
globe that is <c full of life-giving qualities as the 
balmy breeze fom the pine woods of Michigan. 
That's one rer#va which makes THE ALMA a para- 
dise for peqh e 
wh@are ttyirs; to 
ALMA,MICHIGAN, @ 6ui// up Conge\u- 
tiots tat Jom 
Bone cause or another have become 7un gw. 
Many other reasons are embodied in an illustrates book # 
on this famous resort, which is sent free for the 4%king. Ra 


THE ALMA SANITARIUM CO., ‘ALMA, Mi ie : & 
Special discount to clergymen, teachers, an ‘heir fetuilies. , 5 
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Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated ‘ 
drugs. <A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels ts the strongest safeguard against _. 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. — 


Syrup of Figs J 











Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weaken- 
ing it. Permanently curing constipation 
and its effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 

Srom objectionable sub- 

stances. Physicians re- 
commend it. Millions 
| have found itinvaluable. 

Manufactured by 

California Fig Syrup Co. 
Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 bciiies, 





~~ at a ss S¥|SSX 
THE NEW LIFE GIVER. 
The Original Improved Oxydonor ‘‘ Victory” for Self-Treatment. Supplies Oxygen to the 
blood, and cures disease and pain under Nature’s own laws. Applied as in illustration. 
‘* Oxygen is Life.” How to increase this element in the system was an unsolved problem 
to medical science unti] Dr. H. Sanche discovered a wonderful law of natural forces by the ap- $ 


plication of which oxygen from the air can be supplied in any desired quantity. It has been 
fully tested in 60,000 cases of all forms of disease. 


General JAMES M. TRUE, of Kansas, I/1., writes: 
“It isa pleasure for me to say that my wife and self have been using Dr. H. Sanche’s Oxydonor “ Victory ” 
since January last. We have found great benefit from its use. I am sincerely yours, 
“Gen. JAMES M. TRUE,”’ Brigadier-Gen. under Grant. 






Large book of information, and latest pricelist mailed free. 


DR. H. SANCHE, Discoverer and Inventor, 


261 Fifth Ave., New York City. 61 Fifth St., cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 
se 


aes 














on. Womens 2 
And Women Only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the purity, 
sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA Soap and to 
discover new uses for it daily. 

In the form of washes, solutions, etc., for dis- 
tressing inflammations, irritations, and weaknesses 
of the mucous membrane, or too free or offensive 
perspiration, it has proved most grateful. 

CuTicouRA SOAP appeals to the refined and culti- 
vated everywhere, as the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, as well as purest and 
sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 
aad trent te Tt Sedcrpetnty 0” raz h oet 
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F. Newsery & Sons, 1, K ward-st., London. 


Porres 
Drug & Cus, Corr, Sole 


ps., Boston, U. 8. A. 
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RHEUMATISM. 
TARTARLITHINE 


Acts chemically by eliminating uric acid from the 
blood. Does not.interfere with digestion nor affect 
heart action. 

TARTARLITHINE, although effervescent, con- 
tains noneof the additional alkaline salts common to 
the granular preparations. It is recommended as a 
uric-acid solvent, in place of alkaline lithium salts or 
lithia waters, for gout, rheumatism, and all similar 
affections. 


SEE THAT THE LABEL ON THE BOTTLE 
READS “ TARTARLITHINE.” 


_ Supplied by all reputable druggists at $1.00 
per bottle, or mailed direct, on receipt of 
price, by 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 95 Fulton Street, New York. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS 
of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL 
PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REM- 
EDY FOR DIARF“™ “4%. Sold by druggists in every 
part of the worla. 


Twenty. ive Ceuts a Bottle. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


Bon’t YOU Want to HEAK?! 


Tue AURAPHONE will help you if you do. It is 


, . & recent scientific invention 
which will assist the hearing of anyone not born deaf When 
in the ear it is isvisible and does not cause the slightest 
discomfort. It is to the ear what glasscs are to the eye—an 
ear spectacle. Enclose stamp for perticulars. Can be 
tested FREE OF CHARGE at any of the 
New York Auraphone Co.'s Offices: 
716 Metropolitan Bdg., Madison Square, N.Y. : 433 Phillips Bdg., 
120 Tremont St., Boston, or 843 Equitable Bdg., Atlanta, Ga. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 


mas For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete or invalid 
jm Complete gymnasium ; takes 6 in. of floor room; new, 
® scientific, durable,cheap. Indorsed by 100,000 physi- 
cians, lawyers, eS type editors, an? others now 
using it. Illustrated circular, 40 engravings, free. 
C. F. JORDAN, Chicago Agent, 31 Washingtos Street. 
D. L. DOWD, Scientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 

9 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
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Home Remedy 
Without Medicine. 








150 FirtH AveE., N. Y., April 5, 1895. 
“*** My ‘confidence in the merits of the 
Electropoise—simple, convenient, economical 
and effective as it is—has constantly grown 
with my increasing observation and experi- 
W. H. DePvy, A.M., D.D., LL.D. 

(Editor Peoples’ Cyclopxdia.) 


“How?” 


Write us for booklet 
Pronounced that tells all about 
the Electropoise. 


“Incurable”’ Mailed free. 


Electrolibration Co., 122 Brvadway, New York 
346 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


often Cures 
Cases 
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What MELBA says: : 


“| highly commend the genuine Johann Hoff’s Malt Extract. : 


I use it with 
my daily diet. ; 
It improves my nf 
appetite and : 
digestion won- 


derfully.” 
— = 


Beware of imitations. The genuine 
Johann Hoff’s Malt Extract has the signature (3 
on neck label. EisNer & MENDELSON Co., 

Sole Agents, New York. 
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hemes atone ongrocperrts 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., February 8, 1895. 
. The pocket inhaler works like a charm. The first "9 cee 
inhalation gave relief. It is a blessing to humanity, and —— —, 
y I am sorry it is not ros known, 1 add my name to the 
¥ “PASS-LT-ON-SOCIET 


ke yours, 
Rev. J. M. FARRAR, D.D, 





The phenomenal success of HYOMEL has been built up 
largely on the personal recommendation of those cured. 


as @) e) 7 HS From the-sale of one Inhaler outfit, we can trace, in some 


instances, the sale of fifty others. 


a Lelie PRICE (by mail), $1.00. 


: D =| ] . AY R TEMPLE COURT, NEW YORK CITY, November 26, 1894. 
. MY DEAR MR. WYCKOFF: On your suggestion, I procured from your 


TRADE 


— ec Ce eee eee 


. friend, Mr. Booth, one of his pocket inhalers. It has worked like a charm 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., September 10, 1895. The bronchitis has entirely disappeared, and, thanks tu you, is the first thing I have found 

R. T. BOOTH, Esq. in ten years that has given permanent relief. Cordially yours, F. H. WILSON. 
DEAR SIR: | have used your Hyomei my family [The above letter to the late W.O. Wyckoff, Fsq., President Remington Typewriter 

— ok See bear Cae cen oe — Co., from lion. Francis 11. Wilson, Member o Congress, speaks for itself. The letter ts 

or twen s @ “4 y im ‘ 1 

mendation, and I have yet to learn of one instance Sudlished with the consent of Hr Wi vison. 5 

where it has not given entire satisfaction. 1 cheer- PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 37, BROOKLYN, February 21, 1895 

fully recommend it to all those who may have any Hyomei is a wonderful compound. A few inhalations almost instantaneously banished 

trouble with their respiratory organs. my asthmatic trouble. I was first & to use it by the star¢/ing testimony of intimate 

Rev. os P. STOCKWELL. friends. EO. L. A. MARTIN, Principal Public School No. 37. 


By inhalation only, the 


Australian “ Dry-Air” Treatment 


of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Hay Fever, and Whooping Cough. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the 
germs and microbes which cause te ay of the respiratory BOOTH’S 
organs. 
The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled 
through the Pocket Inhaler at the mouth, aud, after permeat- 
ing the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives im- 
mediate relief. It stops all spasmodic coughing instantly, 
clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breathing capacity. 
Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $x.00 (consisting of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber, 
beautifully polished, a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using). If you a still skeptical, send me 
your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does cure. R. T. 


oOoTH 
Are you open to conviction ? Consultation and trial treatment free at my office. 18 "Bast 20th ‘st., New York. 
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CATARRH, : Harper’s Little Novels. 


ASTHMA, ‘Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Ma sa or | $1 00 EACH. 


TROUBLES. 
They are THE ROYAL MARINE. 

pee while | By BRANDER MATTHEWS. | Illustrated by W. T. 
you sleep SMEDLEY. 

bythe | A KENTUCKY CARDINAL. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, [Illustrated by ALBERT E, 
STERNER. 
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; MINISTERS OF GRACE. 


| 
1, PYs EvA WILDER McGtasson. _ Illustrated by CLIF- 
FORD CARLETON, 


ST. JOHN’S WOOING. 
By M. G. McCLELLAND.  Iliustrated. 





It santa a new climaté in abe rhe 
for 6 to 8 hours ez er ties 
sleeping as usual. * 


It is a natural and eas¥’ 
night inhalation. 


It cures, without stomach-dos 
ing, or snuffing. , 
It is comfortable. 
Send for pamphlet and testimonials, or 
Please mention Harper’s. 
PILLOW - INHALER CO., ’ 
1409 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE JUDGMENT BOOKS. 
. BENSON, author of ‘‘ Dodo.” Illustrated. 
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AN AGITATOR. 


By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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One Bottle Every Day Bs 


means from 2 to 5 pounds a week gained in healthy flesh. 


ee / e. iy 


TRADE MARK. 


—the food-drink—is crushed from the best malt and hops. /@/ 
Arousing tonic. To the nursing mother it is nourishment (4 
for herself and babe. To consumptives and sufferersfrom | 
wasting diseases, to all who are thin and sickly, it means 
more flesh and greater strength. 


At all druggists’ and grocers’. MN? 


Prepared by Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


FINAL TRIUMPH.—The Supreme Court of Washington, D. C. 
has awarded to the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n. the disputed 
Highest Score of Award with Medal and Diploma of the World's 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 





























BY MARY E. WILKINS 


Mary E. Wilkins writes of New England country 
| life, analyzes New England country character, with the 
| skill and deftness of one who knows it through and 
| through, and yet never forgets that, while realistic, she 
| is first and last an artist.—Boston Advertiser. 














Pembroke. A Novel. Illus-|A New England Nun, and 


trated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


Jane Field. A Novel. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


Young Lucretia, and Other 
Stories. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 





Other Stories. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


A Humble Romance, and Oth- 
er Stories. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 


Giles Corey, Yeoman. A Play. 
Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, 50 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


IB” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the publishers, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 
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‘That 


Delicious 
Flavor, 


which you relish so much in Soups served at the best 
Cafes, can be secured, at home, by using 





It gives to Soups a zest and flavor attainable in 
no other way. It takes the place of home-made “soup 
stock.” Goes farther, tastes better and costs no more. 


Send for our little book of ‘‘Culinary Wrinkles,” mailed free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 
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YOU GET BARGAINS. 


1. Because the style changes, as in cloth- 
ing and furniture, and the out-of-dates are run 
off at a sacrifice. 


2. Because there 1s a constant over-produc- 


tion of cheap goods, the first instalments of 
which are sold for three times their value, and 
the remainder of which are sold for what they 
will fetch. 

3. Because all tradesmen put out ‘‘leaders”’ 
—medium goods, which they sell at cost, as 
a matter of advertising. 

These considerations do not apply to FINE 
varnish. The style never changes. Only a 
few can make it, and there is never an over- 
production. It is too expensive for a ‘‘ leader.” 
A bargain in varnish is always a bad bargain, 
unless you are varnishing kitchen chairs or 
tomato cans. 


MurpPHyY VARNISH Co. 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
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3 ¢ DEMME RE NREL 
Pears’ best for the babies, 


not only because 
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& Soap they like a bath with 
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Pears’—but Pears’ is pure—does not make 
the skin smart-—softens it-clears the 





complexion-is restful and re- {J 
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freshing to the body- * 


mothers who use 
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Pears’ say so— 





For Toilet, Nursery and Bath, ( 








here are Soaps offered as substi- 
tutes for Pears’ which are dangerous e 
—be sure you get Pears’. 
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What Lillian Russell says 
about Fibre Chamois— 


318 WeEsT 77TH STREET, 


New York, Aug. 14th, 1895. 


Messrs. Redfern, 210 fifth Ave. 


‘oie | 
y 
é 
Gentlemen,—Kindly make up for me the 
gown I selected yesterday, using as you suggested 
the Fibre Chamois in the waist for warmth, and 
in the skirt and sleeves to give them that very 
stylish and bouffant effect. I find that the 
moreen petticoat does not give half the style thet 
the genuine Fibre Chamots does, so naturally use 
nothing but the genuine goods. The imitations 
of this particular article [ have found to be 
worse than useless. Truly yours, | 


Signed LILLIAN RUSSELL. 





REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR & HABIT MAKER 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


New York, August 17, 1895. 
American Fibre Chamois Co., 
Times Building, New York. 
Gentlemen,—We enclose a letter received a few days ago from 
Miss Lillian Russell, which we think may be of service to you. 
Yours truly, 
Signed REDFERN. 
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Timely Warning. 








4, placing on the market 
\ many misleading and 
junscrupulousimitations 
: of their name, labels, 
and wrappers. Walter Baker & Co. 
are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade 
Cocoas and Chocolates on this 
continent. No chemicals are used 
in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and 
be sure that they get, the genuine 
Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


Walter Baker & Co., Limited, 
Dorchester, lass. 


























At all grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five 
cents a cake, and a larger size. 
The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry 
and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
getting it for you. 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co., On’. 





“| Liveina 


FERRIS’ 
WAIST 


Mother says it 
keeps me straight!” 


All children 
should wear a Ferris’ 
Good Sense Corset Waist. 
1t strengthens the back; 
gives them an erect car 
riage; makes them grow 
up strong and straight. 
Made for Women and 
Misses also. All sizes, 
all styles, from 25 cents 
to $2.00. Sold by lead-# 
ing retailers every- 
where. Catalogue Free, 
FERRIS BROS., 

Manufacturers 
anc 
Patentees, 
34! Broadway, 
New York. 















































